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THE 


HOUGH the genius of the Bri- 
tiſh nation is more diſtinguiſhed | 
for ſolidity of judgment, cool re- 
flection, and deliberate reaſonings, than 
for laconiſms, flaſhes of wit, or flights of 
fancy, yet they challehge the reputation of 
having as high a reliſh, and as elegant a 
_ taſte, * whatever is Faun of this kind, 
as any other nation. I cannot help think- 
ing, if this humour, which has, of late, 
been much neglected, prevailed among 
us, that other nations would have appear- 
ed our ſuperior in it, ſo much as they fall 
ſhort of us in all other faculties, or writings, 
of wit and ingenuity: but I confeſs, that 
T am not a little ſurpriſed, after our re- 
peated enquiries into the wiſdom and opi- 
nions of the ancients, our ſeveral improve- 
ments upon their ſyſtems, our reſearches 
into their mythological doctrines, and end- 
leſs imitations of their writings, how a 
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1 PREFACE | 
collection of their Apophthegms, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the deference we pay to 
their authority, and ſo calculated to gra- 
tity the curioſity, and improve the taſte, 
of mankind, ſhould not, before now, have 
appeared in an Engliſh dreſs. I allow, 
that diſtance of time, difference of man- 
ners and ſentiments, may ſo vary the taſte 
of men, as that what paſſes for wit in one 
age and country, may appear ſimple in an- 
other, or even, at a different time, in the 
ſame country: yet whatever regards the 


unalterable conſtitution of men, or things, 
will be always regarded, in the ſame light, 


in all ages and civilized countries. To 
ſuch Apophthegms, I ſuppoſe, Fabius al- 
ludes, when he ſays, That were they not 


© evident: and inconteſtible truths, they 


had not been eternal.“ 
How far this taſte prevailed among the 
ancients, what regard and veneration they 
aid to the wiſe fayings of their princes, 
philoſophers, and other great men, ap- 
pears abundantly from their writings. Ju- 
venal ſays, © | that do i TEAUT 18 . precept | 
* which dropt down from heaven.” This 
ſaying of Chilo, together with two more 
of that great philoſopher” 8 ara were, 
with much ceremony, con crated to A- 
pollo, and ſet up in his temple at Del- 
hos. The Grecks. engraved the more 


* Apophthegms of their wiſe 
men 
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men upon the doors, pillars, and altars of 
their temples, - as worthy. of the Gods 

themſelves. Plutarch tells us, that Ly- 
curgus enjoined the Lacedemonians, to 
| teach their children a graceful way of 
ſpeaking, enlivened with a touch of inof- 
fenſive raillery, ſo brief, ſententious, and 
expreſſive, that the children, by a habit of 
long filence and meditation, ſoon acquired 
ſuch a preſence of mind, a quicknels and 
vivacity of thought, as oftentimes to drop 
 Apophthegms that aſtoniſhed the hearers. 
We are alſo told, that this great legiſlator 
inſtituted a kind of exerciſe, that he called 
xox«,{confabulations) to which all the old 
men, upon their being diſcharged from 
the more weighty buſineſs of the ſtate, re- 
ſorted, and paſt the time in witty ſayings, 
liberal jeſts, and other laconics, tending 
either to diſcountenance vice, or encou- 
rage virtue. =: 5 | 
In what eſteem may we reaſonably ap- 
prehend the ſayings of that admirable 
Philoſopher Socrates to have been kept, 
and collected by his ſcholars and follow- - 
ers, conſidering he never wrote any? *Tis 
agreed on, that Pythagoras publiſhed no- 
thing of his own: yet ſtill, we find, that 
his diſciples took care to tranſmit his pre- 
cepts to poſterity. The ſolutions of ſe- 
veral queſtions, put to Thales the Mile- 
| lian, were accounted as ſo many ænigmas 
| . among 


is PREFACE. 
among. the old Greeks; and the maxims 
of Antiſthenes were thought of ſuch uni- 
verſal uſe, that none was unacquainted 
with them, 1M . 
How much the Romans were attached 
this way, appears not only from the reve- 
rence they paid to the ſayings of Cato the 
Elder, and ſeveral others among them, 
but we find, that ſome of their politeſt and 
moſt judicious writers, ſuch as Julius Cæ- 
far, Macrobius, and Stobæus, wrote each 


I of them a collection of Apophthegms. 
j Plutarch wrote a ſeparate treatiſe, con- 
; taining the Apophthegms of the ancient 
ö Grecians, for the uſe of Trajan the em- 


ror, and Tiro collected the ſayings of 
is maſter Cicero. | = 
BY Though ſeveral other inſtances might 
| be given of the eſteem in which the an- 
cients held the fayings of their great men, 
the taſte they had tor laconics, and the 
pains and emulation they ſhowed to pro- 
mote the habit of them, let it ſuffice, that 
the humour of retailing theſe ſentences 
was fo predominant among them, that 
their Mimi, though a loofer fort of poet- 
ry, abounded with them, as we find by 
the writings of Publius Syrus, which con- 
tain a world of precepts and obſervations 
neceſſary to be be known for a man's con- 
duct in the whole courſe of his life. Eu- 
ripides, the ſcholar of Socrates, _— 
5 much 


Þ RAE 'F-A3C*E. I 
much of his maſter's ſtrain; his tragedies 
are every- where crouded with beautiful 
ſayings, and moral ſentences, perhaps be- 
' yond what the ſtrict laws of the drama 
wilt bear} 
But to come down to our modern 
times. The Mahometans, even to this 


day, preſerve a great veneration for the 


wiſe ſayings of Nauſchirvan; an aneient 
king of Perſia, for thoſe of the great Al- 
manzor, and Locman; as alſo for the mo- 
ral maxims of Abubeker, Ali, Oſman, 
Kc. A judicious collection of which, was, 
about half a century ago, publiſhed, by a 


profeſſor of the oriental languages, atParis. 


The Chineſe make the ſayings of the cele- 
- brated Confucius their chief ſtandard in all 


matters of law and equity. The Spaniards 
have collected the Apophthegms of the ta- 
mous duke of Offuna, Antonio Perez, and 
ſeveral others. The Italians have publiſhed 
what they call their Motti, Arguti, and 
many other volumes of the like nature. 
But no nation have carried on this hu- 
mour fo far as our neighbours the French, 
witneſs the Perroniana, the Thuana, the 


Scaligeriana, &c. &c. containing the ob- 
ſervations and fayings of the feveral great 


men whoſe names they bear; partly com- 
prehending philological obſervations, re- 
_ lating to the Grecian and Roman antiqui- 
ties, partly cenſures of the ancient and 

„ A 3 modern 
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modern authors, and matters of criticiſm, 
and partly things that are purely face- 
- ious and jocoſe. * 7 


As nothing of this n: -rure, that I have 
ſeen, has hitherto appeared in our languag 
for I ſcorn to take notice of theſe execrable 
things, our books of common jeſts, except a 
ſmall poſthumous miſcellany of lord Bacon, 


called a collection of Apophthegms new 

and old, it may be expected, that I ſhould 
ſay ſomething with regard to the tendency 
and utility of this ſort of writing, I believe | 


there is no authority whatever, an Engliſh | 
reader will be more ready to acquieſce in, 


upon this head, than the opinion of the 
- great Bacon, in whoſe time the taſte of 


our nation ſeemed to run much into this 


humour. In his preface to his collection he 
begins thus; Julius Cæſar wrote a col- 


lection of Apophthegms, ſo did Macro- 


bius. I need ſay no more for the worth 
of a writing of this nature.“ A little far- 


ther his lordſhip proceeds as follows; 
Apophthegms are of excellent uſe; they 
are the mucrones verborum, pointed 
ſpeeches. The words of the wiſe are as 
ads, faith Solomon. . Cicero prettily 
calls them, ſalinas, falt-pits, whence 
you may extract ſalt, and ſprinkle it 
where you will. They ſerve to be in- 
terlaced in continued ach they ſerve 
to be recited on occaſion of them- 
K ſelves; 


* 


1 


lebrated writer, is oftentimes the making 
of a man's fortune, if it is cleverly and 


PREFACE. :»i 
« ſelves ) they ſerve, if you take out the 
© kernel of them, to become your own. 
A pleaſant, ſeaſonable word, ſaith a ce- 


diſcretely ſpoke, with a punctual regard 
to the humour and condition of the per- 
ſon, and adapted to the ſeveral: circum- 
ſtances of time, matter, and occaſion. 
Apophthegms are evidently conducive ro 
all the ends of - proverbs, precepts, and 


adages. As for moral maxims, their 


chief end is to direct a man in his com- 
merce with the world; but few, or none, 


of them ſhew him what he is, with all his 


frailties and weakneſſes about him, under 
the influence of ſuperſtition, ignorance, 


vanity, and intereſt. Precepts work up- 
on few, becauſe few think that they ſtand 


in need of a director: but precept joined 


to example ſeldom fails to influence us. 


Eraſmus ſays, That Apophthegms are, 


in hiſtory, the ſame as the pearls in the 


* ſand, or the gold in the mine; andPly- 
tarch affirms, * That they, are the moſt 
« infallible mirror to repreſent a man tru- 


ly what he is; agreeable to the reply 
0, 


of Syramnes, the Perſian general, w 
being aſked the reaſon, why his actions 
did not correſpond with his ſayings? an- 
ſwered, * My ſayings are in my own pow- 
er and dilpoial, but my actions are un- 
15 | — 2m_ 
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* der the influence' and direction of for- 
tune, and my prince. And it is equal- 


h true, that their Apophthegms prove 
he ſureſt mediums to view the genius and 


| diſpoſition of any nation, as that they are 


the beſt expedients for diſcovering the true 
habit, and genuine conſtitution of the 
mind, in one individual perſon: A cob 
lection of their Apophthegms muſt be 
conducive to the ſtudy and knowledge of 
the philoſophy and hiſtory of the ancients, 
as it muſt comprehend the quinteſſence of 
what the ſeveral philoſophers and hiftori- 
ans have wrote ſuch a multitude of vo- 
lumes in treating of. The ſentiments of 
ſo many men, eminent in their ſeveral fa- 
culties and profeſſions, cannot miſs of af- 
fording the moſt uſeful implements, not 
only of ſpeaking, but of acting well, as 
they yield precedents and examples for all 
the various caſes and conditions in life; 


as they aid and aſſiſt us in the regular and 


Juſt arangement of our thoughts, by pre- 


fenting the brightett ſages of antiquity to 
our view, for the nobleſt patterns for our 


Imitation, in ſetting their judgment and 


diſcretion before us, in a fair and advan- 
tageous light; and as they enable us to 
aſſociate in the converſation of the moſt 
polite. There is another uſe that may be 
made of them; and that is, to inſpire 


young perſons, by a proper application of 
| tle 


PREFACE is 
the maxims, examples, and remarkable 


virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. Youth 
will attead with 


25, = iP 


pleaſing maſk of ſtories, ſhall make a 
deeper impreſſion on their minds, as it 


deſign. | 
_ Having premiſed ſo much, in general, 


now beg leave to offer a few things, with 
regard to the original whence we have the 


J ⁵ ( Ä-»460dↄ n 


univerſal knowledge in the writings of an- 


dicious, and candid remarks, influenced 


neither by fear or flattery, joined to his 


* 

f fair, i ingenious and learned explanations, 
leave us no room ta doubt, but we have 
5 
| 


copied from the beſt collection of the 


 Apophthegms of the Ancients. | 
4s co his order, or method of Aging 
Þ them, he tells us that he has chiefly fol- 
lowed Plutarch: but we find, that he has 
not copied him much in that particular; 

for Plutarch, having collected only from 
the Greek, ranges every nation in the or- 
der they ſucceeded one another in figure 
and eminence, and the ſeveral perſonggas 
of every nation, in the ſucceſſion of = 
. 


b r 


events, contained in them to a love of 


pleaſure to ſuch inſtrue · 
tion, which, being conveyed under the f 
ſeems to be 1 before them without any 
concerning writings of this nature, I ſhall 
following collection. Our great author's 


tiquity, his diligence, and abilities to ex- 
cell in whatever he wrote, his grave, ju- 
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they lived. Other authors have digeſted 
them variouſly; ſome in the order of the 
alphabet, and others made” the ſame a- 
rangement of the ſeveral topicks treated 
of: whereas Eraſmus has-p.rſued neither 
of theſe methods. He ſcems to plabe 
them according to the pre eminence he 
himſelf gives them: hence we ſee that he 
begins with the Lacedemodians, and pro- 
ceeds; as in this collection, varying the 
entertainment as he thinks proper, after 
afſuming the character of the maſter of a 
feaſt, to be the more at liberty, after his 
ingenious manner, to OY the ſubjects | 
of entertainment. 
Every nation having a peculiar zen 
of their own, and almoſt every perſon a 
propriety of expreſſion proper to their 
character, more adapted to the univerſal 
genius of the Greek or Latin, than to any 
of the modern languages, it would, per- 
haps, require as much pains to juſtity our 
tranſlation, as it did to make it. There- 
fore I ſhall not charge this preface with 
any remarks of that nature: let it ſuffice, 
that I have, as much as in my power, en- 
deavoured to convey the various phraſeo- 
logies to the uſage of the Engliſh lan- 
Fare, with a ſtrict regard not to deviate 
from, or corrupt, the original propriety, 
nor venture to ſtrain any thing beyond 
the equity of a fair and innocent mean- 
V3 ing, 


a 
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ing, tho” in the remarks and explanations, 
J have, as well as in the Apophthegms, 
ſelected only ſuch, or ſuch diviſions of 
them, as I thought needful to illuſtrate 
the beauties, or ambiguity, of the. Apoph- 
thegm, or ſuch as moſt immediately tend- 
ed to inculcate the principles of virtue. 
I have made ſuch inconſiderable additions, 
and have varied as little from the order 
of my author, except in ranging moſt of 
the ſcattered Apophthegms I met with in 
the miſcellanies, under their proper heads, 
that I don't think it material to ſay ought 
upon theſe ſubjects, as I have inſerted no- 
thing without conſulting the beſt author! - 

ties. I have been careful to avoid repeti- 
tions of the ſame Apophthegms, aſcribed 
to different perſons, and have rejected 
ſuch as had any great ſimilitude with o- 
thers, formerly met with. I preſume that 
I have made ſuch a choice, as to include 
whatever ſeems very remarkable, or wor- 
thy our attention in the Apophthegms of 


the Antients; and our author was too 


much of the philoſopher, to have any 
thing that is prophane, looſe, or ſcurri- 
louie or ſo much as bordering that way. 
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2 The ArpparTyutcmus Book J. 
of a noble life is to be obtained, by means of ſuch 
as have, by their own actions, rendered them- 
ſelves patterns of virtue; and not from thoſe, 
Who, by a gingle of words artificially diſpoſed, 
|» do, as it were, trifle and play with virtue. It is as 
| pexniciaus. in reality, and. as diſhonourable fox a 
prince; to- owe his-education-to ignoble or un- 
worthy preceptors, as it is, to owe bis being to 
parents of the ſame amp: nor ought a prince 
to be inſtructed in -any other art or diſcipline, be- 
ſides thoſe which tend to the _ — 
of gorernment. Y 
2. Being alk d, b i” 1 prista mieiu 
rule bye without _ ſecurity of a guard for his 
perſon? he anſwered, ** Let him govern his ſub- 
46 jects, as a parent does his children.” 

No body ever couc:i*d more ima ſmaller com- 
paſs of words. Maſters are dreaded by their ſer- 
vants, becauſe the diſobedient, whom a ſenſe of* 

| ſhame or duty does not reſtrain, they puniſh. 

Children, in fegard a parent conſults their wel- 
fare rather more paſſionately than his own, love 
him, inſomuch that a reverence accompanies his 
authority. He is ſo far, from apprehending, thay 
there i is any need of a guard againſt them," that 
he is perſwaded there is no guard, he can have, 
more faithful than a band of themſelyes. Thus a 
king, by generous and beneyolent actions, might: 
ſo engage the affections of bis ſubjects, as to have, 
no manner of occaſion for that rude, mergenary: 
mob about him, for his ſecuffty: be would have 

no truſtier guard; than his, own. ſuljects, over 
whom he exerci! ed the affections of a parent, 
But ſuch: princes, as are guided by the following 
maxim, Let them hate, providing they dread, 


fulpet none mere than. thaſe they. eee a he · 
8 e 


WF 
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ceſſity to confide moſt in : beſides, gr muſt fear 
many, of whom, many are afraid. us 


AGESILAUS: 


3. . Ageſtaus, that great King of the Kies- 4 


monians, being, at a drinking match, choſen by 


lot maſter of the feaſt, whoſe buſinefs it was to 


preſeribe each of his gueſts his ſhare of the wine, 
was aſk d by the waiter, how much wine he was to 


lay down for every man's quota! ? he made anſwer, | 


«Tf there is a large quantity « of wine provided, 


<« vive every man as much as he aſks: if other 


<« wiſe, divide it equally among them.“ 
By this dexterous proviſion it was ſo ordered, 


that, in caſe there was abundance of wine pro- 

vided, there ſhould be no ſcarcity among thoſe - 
who indie d to drink more largely; and, on the 
other hand, that ſuch as inclin'd ſobriety, ſhould _ 
be under no compulſion to drink more than they 
lik'd. Again, in caſe of a ſcarcity of wine, be 
| excluded, by this equality, all grounds of com- 


plaint or diſſatisfaction. For, by diſtributing an 
equal ſhare to each perſon, they that were but 
moderate drinkers would have had abundance, 


and ſuch as would have drank more largely, ſince 


they had enough to ſuffice nature, could not com- 
plain for not having a ſufficiency to glut Juſt, in 
regard that the diſtribution was equal : where- 
tore they conter<ed themſelves, with a temperate 


* 


refreſhment, who other wile would have pleaſed a 


— appetite, 


Upon hearirg one run out, very much, in 


praiſe of an Orator, for having a wonderful ta' ent, 
by the force of eloquence, of exaggerating, and 


mJgnifying 1 matters of the leaſt conſideration, he 
B 2 5 N | | ſays, | 


2 


10g he Was at the ſame time the preſumptive heir 
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ſays, I never think that man a goed ſboemaker, , 


* who makes a large ſhoe for a ſmall foot. 
In diſcourſing, the truth is always the moft 


_ eligible 3 and he harangues beſt, whcſe oration 


agrees moſt with the nature of things, whence the 


quality of it is expe Qed: . . 
. As ſome friend of his preſſed EA vehement-. 


1 for a favour, that was not very conſiſtent with _ 
bis honour to grant; and often urged, in behalf 


of his ſuit, that the king had promiſed it, and 
that it was unaccountable to deny what was pro- 
miſed, Ageſilaus ſays, „ *Tis very true; if what 


you aſk be juſt, 1 have promis'd i it; if not, 1 


« ſaid, not promiſed it.“ Thus he cluded the 
improbity of the petitioner, who ſtill inſiſted that 
princes ought inviolably to perform whatever they 


jo much 2s gave the roh al nod to. Not any 


«© more, ſays Ageſilaus, than they, who come to 


* kings, ought to-aſk, and to ſpeak whatever is 


* ult; gory of; both the opportunity, and what 
4 was worthy; © 1 convenient for kings to 
„grant. | 

Some princes are, as it were, ſo beſet. that, 
by their being overtaken in liquor, or ctherwiſe _ 
by their variety of carts, they are not at leiſure 
to conſider the nature of the thing aſked for: 
ſome petitioners there are, who watch that op- 
fortunity to make their unjuſt ſuits: for which 


reaſon, kings may very fairly deny what is pro- 


miſed, when the petitioners forget their: duty in 
aſkinz * | 

6, Ageſilaus, being but a boy, in 5 ſolemn 
games in which the youth were exerciſed, was, 
bu the pzrſon who preſided, appointed in none of 
tie moſt honourable (lations : but, notwithſtande 
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to the crown, yet he readily accepted of it, ſay- 
ing, *Tis exceeding well; for I ſtall not only 
© make this place remarkable, but even make it 
« hereafter a place of honour and dignity.“ 

This ſenti.rent declared a vaſt loftineis of mind, 
tempered with a wonderful moderation in one that 
was but a boy. 

7. A phyſician having preſcrib'd a cure for 
him, which he thought neither exact, or ſimple 
enough, ſuch as the Spartans praQtis'd ; he ſaid, 
« By Jove, if it is my fate not to live, 1 ſhall 
« take your preſcriptions ; even if I did not take 
„them all.“ 

Meaning, that medicine; of ſuch a nature, ſooner 
kil”d than cur'd; and that a compound of ſtuſts 
ſhould not be adminiſtred to any that was not in 
the humour to die. That nation could teliſh no- 
thing but fimp'icity and * 

8. Being told, that a wicked miſcreant was 
conſtantly put to racks and tortures, he ſays, 
„Ho eminently miſerable is that man, who 
„ waſtes his patience and forbearance upon fagi- 
& tious and ſcandalous practices? = 

To fuffer for any villainy was, by the Lacede- 
m2nians, accounted a wonderful and extraordina- 
ry matter: but whatever troubles were undergone 
for worthy and honeft actions, were eſteemed 
taudable. Beſides, the more conſtant and reſo- 
lute any one behaved, that ſuffer'd for baſe and 
ſhameful deeds, the more he fell ſhort of the cha- 
racter of fortitude, and was thought the more 
wretched and nefarious man. 

9. Ageſilaus, ſeeing a mouſe, that ſome: boy 
was pulling, by the tail, out of a hole, turn upon 
him, and, biting his hand, make its eſcape, faxs, 
Alter ſuch an animal as this attempts to a- 

, B 3 y venge 
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* 


* venge itſelf of thoſe that injure it, bethink, 
4 yourſelves, what a man ſhould do, to avenge 
ce himſelf of thoſe that would wrong. him, and 
"**jnvade bis liberty.“ | 
This gal'ant commander took every opportu- 
nity t to animate his men, and to inſpire them, by 
every inſtance of fortitude, with new courage a- 
gainſt the enemy. But this example tends chief- 
Jy to ſhow, that we ought not, by wrongs and 
injuries, to pravoke a "weaker perſon, For it 
 - Often Kurses, as Horace ſays, | 


et fragili quærens llidere dentem, 
Offendet ſolido. — | 


1 And if ſhe "Wh attempt my honeſt fame, 


© Shall break her teeth againſt my ſolid name. 
5 RANCIS: 


10. Fit deres General of the perſiane, con- 
| Hugded, more out of fear than choice, a treaty 
of peace with Ageſilaus, wherein it was ſtipu ated, 
that he ſhould ſuffer the Grecian ſtates to enjoy 
their own laws freely, and without any moleſta- 
tion. But ſoon aſter, receiving large ſupplies of 
troc ps, he inſtantly threatens Ageſilaus with a war, 
x he did not forthwith depart Aſia. Ageſilaus 
received with great chearfulneſs and calmneſs of 
ſpirits the news of his violating the treaty; ; and 
moreover told the ambaſſadors, with an air of 
ood humour, That he return'd Tiflaphernes 
« many thanks, on ac-ount that, by his perjury, 
© he muſt render both gods and men his enemies: 
c at the ſame time he renders them well-wiſhers 
« to the adverſe party. 


He then made 2 motion with his army, as it 


* 
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were, with an intention to make a deſcent upon 
Caria : but Tiſſaphernes, ignorant. of the deceit, 
drew together his forces; upon which Ageſilaus 
fell upon Phrygia, and, baving taken ſeveral ci- 
ties there, carried away a huge booty. On this 
occaſion he would ſay to his friends, That to 
e violate a treaty, without juſt grounds for do- 
„ ing it, was a downright contempt of the gods: 
but the circumvention of an enemy, in wat, 
ce was not only juſt and honourable, but pleaſing 
„and advantageous alſo.” 

He juſtly perceived, that, without the inter- 
poſitſon of the divine providence, nothing bappens 
in the affairs of mortals ;- and that it is better 
ttuſting in God's favour, than in human ſtrength 
or devices. He not only abſtains from any un- 
juſt meaſures, but was averſe to give a handle of 
rene wing the war upon fuch meaſures: yet, ſo 
ſoon as he got a handle, he readily embrac'd it. 
Nor did he think it ineonſiſtent witly the honour 
of a prince to deceive a man, who, by perjury, 
and an open violation of ny en Won po» 
and men. 

- 11. Having d to Epheſus, at a time he 
was but weak in horſe, he there publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, propoſing to the rich men, that he- 
ever were not inclined to ſerve perſonally in che 
war, would be excuſed, by furniſning. him each 
with a horſeman armed and mounted. When 
by this ſtratagem, inſtead of an army of indolent 
and timorous wealthy men, be had in a ſhort 
time raiſed ſeveral gallant regiments of horſe, he 
would ſay, „That he had copied Agamemnonz 
„ who, on his receiving a beautiful mare from 

a rich man, excuſed him from ſerving in the 
„war, as Homer relates it, in Iliad rx. 
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Then Vienelan Ka Podargus brings, 1 
And the fam'd Courſer of the King of Kings 
Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than bare). 
To ſcape the wars to Agamemnon gave, 
(the her name) at home to end his days, 
PRE» wealth (preferring to Ferna! e dh” oc] 
| - ol 9* z. 
This was a \ firatagem worthy: of och an caventiand 
prince, which effectually procured thoſe requilites 
neceſſary to ſupport the dignity, and maintain 
the-ſafety of the ſtate, without 2ny violent or 
hateful extortions. The dexterous ſcheme ſuc» 
ceeded, very much to the ſatisfaction of the ran | 
_ without diſtreſſing the poor, 
12. When, by Ageſilaus's orders, the 1 
ers, be bad taken in Phrygia, were expoſed to 
dale, they were firſt ſtripped of their garments, 
and then fold naked. The clothes, which, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Barbarians, were 
rich and ſplendid, being expoſed to fale apart, 
had many bidders MA oy but the ſlaves, 
being naked, their bodies, fair, tender and deli- 
cate, with ſcarce any ſign of virility appearing 
on them, occaſioned by the (eaſe and pleaſures 
they had always lived in, were derided, and ſcorn'd 
as unſerviceable. Ageſilaus, who ſuperintended 
the as _ his En 5 whom by -thofe 


* | | means 
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means he intended to animate, pointing to the 
ornaments of the captives, © 'Thaſe are the things 
„ for which ye fight; and, pointing to the 
naked captives themſelves, ſays, ' And theſe be 
the men againſt whom ye fight.“ 

He made uſe of a double argument to encou- 
rage his men: the one was, the hopes of ob- 
taining the richeſt ſpoil; and the 4 was, the 
turning the enemy into extreme contempft. 

13. Having routed Tiſſaphernes i in Lydia, he 
afterwards made an excurſion into the king's do- 
minions, which expedition was attended with a 
great ſlaughter of the Perſians: whereupon the 

king preſently dealt with Ageſilaus, and, by a ſpe- 
cial embaſſy, ſent him a vaſt preſent in money, 
begging, that he would deſiſt from hoſtilities. But 
hi- anſwer was, That the making of peace be- 
& longed to the Lacedemonians, not to him: 
$6 that, in time of peace, the commonwealth's 
authority increaſed, becauſe then they had the 
„ power to determine whatever they thought 
** conducive to the ſafety and tranquillity of the 
& ſtate 3 but that, in time of war, it was other- 
*© wiſe : that as for money, he had rather ſee it 
in the hands of his ſoldiers than his own; that 
* the Grecians thought it not honourable to en- 
rich themſelves with the bribes of their enemies, 
but wich their ſpoils only.? 

'T his behaviour ſufficiently deelares the ſuperior 
excellency of this prince, who looked for no o- 
ther reward of his virtue beſides glory; 3 ner 
would traffick for peace to the . of the- 
ſoldier. 

14, When Megabates, a youth of exquiite- 
beauty, of whom Ageſilaus was much enamour'd, 


W d, ing to the manner of the Per- 
B 5 | ſians, 
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ſians, to bien him with a kiſs, he turned his 
Cheek to him, with a defign to ſhift a kiſs; 
whereupon the boy, thinking the king ſlighted 
him, began to bluſh, and drew back to Tate him 
at a more reſerved diſtance; which the king per- 
ceiving, repented his coyneſs, and pretended to 
be much ſurpriſed, that the youth did not ſalute 

him with the ſame familiarity as formerly. His 


friends about him anſwered, That the fault was 


his own, who durſt not ſtand the kifs of ſuch a 
pretty boy, but fearfully avoided it; and now, 
ſhouſd the youth come within the reach of a kiss, 
that he would not have the courage to receive 
it. Ageſilaus, after a ſhort pauſe, ſays, You 
<< need not ene courage him to a repetition of that 
* kindneſs; for I had rather be mafter of my- 
< ſelf, in the refuſal of that kiſs, than maſter of 
phe beſt fortified town in all the enemies domi- 
„ nions; and I think it, by far, a greater ex- 
s cellency in a man to preſerve his own liberty, | 
& than to rob others of it.“ 
This was the man framed to covert others, 
ns could maſler his own paſſions and affectiòns! 
Who can avoid to admire ſuch philoſophic judg- 
ment from the mouth of a ſoldier ? He was fatiſ- 
fied, that none were in greater bondage, than 
ſuch as were flaves to their own luſts and paſſions; ; 
and that no government whatever was ſo great 
and glorious, as that of a man's being able to 
moderate and direct his own mind. This in- 
ſtance of continency ſeems ſtill more commenda- 
ble and worthy our notice, when we conſider, 
that the laws and cuſtoms of the Greeks -couns- 
tenanced the uſe of boys, in gratifying this unt 


natural affe dion, without either N or im- 


putation of turpitude, * 15 
* 5 _ 15. When, 
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"PP, When, upon 'afudden and diſorderly re- 
move of his camp; he was forced to leave be- 
hind bim à fick youth, of whom he was paſ-" 
ſionately in love, the youth endeavouring, as he 
was departing, 'by tears and intreaties to detain 
him, Ageſilaus, torning back, ſays to thoſe that 
were about Him, += difficult a thing it is to 
« be wiſe, and at the ſame time compaſſtonate'! * 

16. As to what regarded the care of his per- 
PE he never indulg'd himſelf, in the leaſt, with 
any fare better than the army did in common; 
totally abſtaining from ſurfeits, or delicactes of 
whatever kind; taking as much reſt, as was bare- 
- ly neceflary to recreate e him for buſineſs, to which 
only he rendered it ſubſervient. He was fo pro- 
vided againſt both heat and cold, that, during 
the four different ſeaſons of the year, he wore 
only one ſuit of clothes: for, when he lived a- 
mong the ſoldiers in their tents, there was no va- 
riety in his meals, nor any diſtinction in his bed 
from that of any common foldier in the camp; 
but fared equally as ene of them, always having 
this ſaying in his mouth, That it ought to be 

the chief concern of a prince, to be diſtinguiſh- 

ed from the reſt in private life, by a ſuperior 
„ excellency of fortitude and temperance, and 
% not by a ſuperior indulgence of cafe. and * 
* eacy.. 3 

A ſaying truly great and princely. For had 
he added wiſdom, it had comprehended all the | 
virtues of a prince. 

17. Ageſilaus told one, who wondered thi be 
and the reſt of the Lacedemonians ſhould uſe ſuch 
frugal meaſures in their dreſs and diet, Ah, 
e friend, we reap ap the richeſt harveſt 


oe from this frugal; 1 | 
: T6 6- 7 He 
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He prudently intimated, that there i is no plea- 
ſure, to an ingenuous mind, equal to liberty: — 
that liberty could not be of along Fanding where 
F prevaile l. 

18. Being adviſed to drop ſome part of 1 — tis, 
norous manner of living, on account that ſuch | 
was the volubility of fortune, that, ſome time or 
other, he might of neceſſity live after-anothes. 
manner, he ſays, „I have trained myſelf ſo, 
<< that whatever viciſſitude in liſe may happens 
Pl complain of 00 change. 

A ſurpriſing continency of mind! when, io A 
more auſtere and rigorous courſe of life, he ſhould 
deſire no allay: nor, in the midſt of delicaciess 
was he capable of being corrupted. - 

19. That even when an old man he ſhould not 
be brought to change this ſeverity of life, or leſſen 
his bodily exerciſes, is very ſtrange. For, when 
he was aſk'd, how a man, advanced in years as 
he was, ſhould, in the time of a ſevere winter, 
wear only a bare cloak, without e'er a coat? he 

+ anſwered, ** That the youth, having A prince, 
* and a very old man to copy ki may imi- 
<< tate my habit of ond WP 

Judiciouſly intimating, that old men ED t 
* ſo, as to exhibit a = copy to the youth; 
more eſpecially princes, whom the greateſt 1 
- of mankind are ſo fond of imitating. 

20. The Ægeans, ſenſible how much they were 
obliged to Ageſilaus, voted temples and divine 
| honours to him; and ſent an embaſſy, to treat 
with him upon the matter. After reading the 
honours they intended him, he aſk'd the ambaſſa: 
dors,. If their country had the power to make 
&« gods of men ?” The ambaſlayor anſwer» 
ing, it — « W ell, come theo,” Ts he, 
* 4 | = > * hiſt | 
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& firſt make-g gods of yourſelves, and ſt Tall 
6 believe you can make a god of. Be!) aten ot 

It may be a ſubje& here worth enquiry, whe⸗ 
ther his loftineſs of mind, that look'd with ſuch 
contempt upon the fooliſh honeur. propoſed, bim, 
yet, to attain, which, Empedocles the philoſo- 
pher, toſſed himſelf 1 into mount Ætna; and, which 
ſo many learned princes, by ſo many ſtratagems, 
and at ſo much charges, endeavoured to attain; 
or the dexterity of, bis wit, which reproached 
them, to their very faces, either of conſummate 
folly, or the moſt: ab heck flattery, was the greatek 
object of their admiration... | 

21. Seeing, in; Aſia, ſome 3 vonſod with 
ſq ware beams, he aſk'd the proprietors of the houſe⸗ 
G If, in their country, the wood grew ſquare?” 
The man told him it did not, but was from round 
trees ſquar'd mechanically. What? then,” 
ſays Ageſilaus, if it was to grow ſquare you 
„ would make i it round. 5: 

Let us fancy how this prince wanld. have re- T 
Iiſþ'd the delicacies. of our houſes; in which no- 
thing pleaſes, that is not the product of another 
part of the earth, or disfigured and adulterated 
with art and invention. 

22. Being aſk'd, where the bounds of che Spar⸗ | 
tan power would terminate? he made anſwer, - 
brandiſhing his ſpear, As far as this can reach. 

A noble ſaying, worthy of ſuch a glorious caps 
tain, who would not engage in a war, but upon 
juſt grounds; and whoſe valour would ſtill main- 
tain that empire purchaſed it {2 mal 

23. Being again aſk'd the reaſon, why Yoarta 5 
was not walled? he points to the citizens, then 
under arms, ſaying, T heſe are the walls of the 
85 ** Spartan fate.” “ 5 
N 24. Againſt | 
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24. Againſt the immoderate deſire of money, 
ſo common to moſt people, he uſed to 3 
his friends, telling them, They ſhould not 
«ſtudy, fo mach the means to enrich themſelves 
in meney, as in virtue and fortitude: becauſe,” 
fays he, © they purchaſe money to little purpoſe, 
% who are void of che real endowments of "hs 
Mo | 
25. One, being a lame Lsbebe onen going 
but to the field, told Ageſilaus, that a horſe ſhould 
de neceſſary for that man, becauſe he was lame 
Ageſilaus made anſwer, <* Don't you know, that 
«in battle we have more need of men that can 
& ftand their ground, than of ſuch as can run a- 
cc way! + . 
Meaning, that they were moſt nebellary i in 
By gan, who were reſolved either to die or conquer. 
26. After he had ſubdued the greateſt part of 
Alia, he determined to march againſt the king of 
Perſia, with an intent, if practicable, to quell 
him, who then remained quiet, with no other 
view than to bribe the Grecian captains with mo- 
ney. In the midft of this fair proſpect Ageſilaus 
was called home by the Eplidri (theſe were five 
Judges, whoſe determination the king himſelf was 
obliged to conform with) on account that Sparta 
was beſieged by the Greeks, {for the Perſian — 
procured that by large remittances of money ſen 
to Thebes and Athens). He readily obeyed, fay- 
ing, „That a good general ſhould act in obedi- 
«ence to the eſtabliſh'd laws of his country * 
and inſtantly departed. 
27. The coin of Perſia being ſtamped with the 
image of an archer, Ageſilaus, on his departure 
from Aſia, ſaid, <5 That thirty thouſand Pertiaty 


G | archers had driven him out of Aſia.“ 
. „ 1 Meaning 


© 5s 
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Meaning the money that was ſent to bribe the 
orators and demagegues of Thebes and Athens, 
whereby theſe two Ls amend were excited to a 
war with Sparta. c 0 
28. Having paſſed the Helleſpoh, he marched 
by land thro' Thrace; not begging or intreating a 
paſſage any-where, only ſending his envoys to them, 
to demand,-whether they 'would have him paſs as 
a friend, or an enemy? All the reſt received him 
as a friend : but the Trallians, of whom Xerxes 
is ſaid to have bought his paſſage, demanded the 
price of an hundred talents of him, and as many 
- women, for his paſſage: but Ageſilaus fcornfully 
zik'd, ** Why they were not ready to receive 
£6 them?” He marehed on, and, meeting with 
3 from the Trallians, fought; and made 
a great ſlaughter of them. 
2209. Ageſilaus, hearing a certain man 4 

admire the king of Perſta's happineſs, for being 
then but a young man, ſaid, Nor was Priam 
«©. unhappy at that age.” 

Indicating, that no perſon on this ſide of death 
ovght to be deemed happy, rods the examples. 
of Priam and Crœſus. 

30. As Ageſilaus, with h's army, paſſed thrd 
the ZEgean iſland, which was famous, as well för 
its noble and deticious wines, as for its other 
delicacies, the inhabitants ſent him preſents of 
meal, geeſe, ſweet-meats, honey- wafers, and all 
manner of other coſtly meats, as well as drinks: 
but he would accept of nothing but the meal; and 
ordered the meſſengers to carry back the reſt, as of 
no uſe to him or his army. after they begeed and 
intreated, that he would accept the whole of the 
preſent, he ordered the reſt of it to be diſtributed 
among the Helots, who were a kind of ſlaves 6þ 
0 3 3 | | drudges 
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drudges among the Lacedzmonians. Being afk'd 
the reaſon for ſo doing, he replied, ** That it was 
& not becoming ſuch as made profeſſions of vir» 
4 tue and bravery, to receive donatives and de- 
ce licacies of that kind. Beſides, that, becauſe 
<«. things of that nature ſerved for a bait to allure 
« and inveigle thoſe trained to innate ſlavery, the 
& ſons of freedom and liberty ſhould keep ſuch in» 
ce ticements at a diſtance from them.” s 
This was a prudent manner of taxing-the mo- 
rals of the Egeans, who, being ſlaves to pleaſure, 
were incapable of preſerving: their liberty, or vir- 
tue; beſides, ingenuoufly remonſtrating, that there 
was no ſtate of ſlavery whatever more ſervile and 


; abject, than being obnoxious to the peaſies of the 


belly and palate. 
31. Being aſk'd the roafpn, why the 8 


ſtate flouriſhed more than any ether cemmon- 
wealth in Greece? he anſwered, ** Becauſe they 
te practiſe themſelves more than any other ſtate, in 
&« Jearning as well how to obey, as how to govern.“ 
Theſe two requiſites are neceſſary in a flouriſh- 
ſtate, to ſeclude all ſeditions, and maintain 
concord and harmony among fellow-ciuzens, 
32. Callipedes the tragedian, being eminent in 


that faculty throughout all Greece, meeting the 
king, 
notice taken, he confidently. thruſt himſelf into 
his train, expecting that the king would begin 
ſome diſcourſe with him. When all that failed, 


ſaluted him; of which, when he found no 


he boldly accoſted Ageſilaus, and afk'd him if he 
knew him not? ©* What?” ſaid the king, Art 
thou not Callipedes the ſcaramouchio ?” and. 


ſo turned away from him. 


This prudent man, rating every thing i in pro- 


an to the advantages reſulting thereby to the 


republic, 


P 


— 
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republic, thought that a ſtage · player, though a 
very celebrated one, was not worthy of any no- 
tice or diſt inction; becauſe bis profeſſion tends 
only to pleaſure, and is adapted more to canmupe. 
than mend the morals of the people. 
33. Some perſon having aſk'd. Ageſilaus for | 
letters of recommendation, to his friends at Aſia, 
in order to proſecute a ſuit. he had among them; 
his anſwer was, There is no need of any re- 
*© commendatory letters to my friends; for they, 
„ if I was not to write, will, of themſelves, do 
* whatever is juſt and equitable.” X 
This gallant prince joined in friendſhip with 
none but thoſe like himſelf. The recommend- 
ing a good cauſe to a good man is altogUhier'y un- 
neceſſar. 
34. Ageſitaus, v viewing the walls, of a certain 
city, that were exceeding ſtrong and well built, 
was aſk'd, if theſe were not ſtout walls? Stout: 
ſays he, T7 By Jove, they look as if women were 
„to be the only inhabitants within.” 
35. Being deſired to go and hens one who 
wont counterfeited a nightingale, he ſays, 
„ Why? I have heard the nightingale herſelf.” 
Inſinuating, that it was a filly and unaccount- 
able pleaſure, that of being more delighted by 
imitation, than by nature itſelff. 
36. There was one Menecrates, a phyſician, 
who, ha ing been fam'd for great ſucceſs in many 
deſperate diſeaſes, was, by way of flattery, called 
Jupiter. He was not only ſo vain as to aſſume this 
name; but, having occaſion to write to Agefilaus, 
indorſed his letter thus : Menecrates Jupiter, to 
king Ageſilaus, greeting. The king returned an- 
ſwer, Agolibivs, to Menecrates, health. and a 
” ſound mind,” - 
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| woo there would be no need of V alour.” 


39. Being aſk'd, By what means a man mich 
Attain to an honosfable reputation in the world'? 


more perſectly? Gorham being aſk'd the ſamnt 


and to uſe benevolence towards . $1 


| Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos. 


* Thele are imperial arts, and —_ thee... 
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37 Benz once aſk'd, which of the virtues, 
Valour or Juſtiee, was the more amiable? he re- 
plied, That Valour would be of no uſe, if there 
c as no Juſtice; and, if all the world were you; 


38. When any of the Aſiatick Greeks would 
ſay. to him, The Great King (meaning the Per- 
ſian) will have it fo; he would ſmartly reply, 
% How is he greater than I. unleſs he is either 
% more juſt, or tefiperate 77": 7 155 2155771003 

This moſt excellent man deſpiſed ene gran- 
deur, with which the vulgar are fo coun and 
captivated, 7 ue | 


he replied, ** Let him diſcourſe upon the boſt to- 
*c picks, and atchieve the moſt honourable a- 
4e Ctions. | 2 

What could be fo oke more briefly, 404. yer 


queſtion, ſaid, „If he ſtudies to be ſuch a man 
0 as he would fain be efleem'd.” | Glory pro- 
cured by deceit, 15 not real, nor ean be A dating 


glory. 
40. The following celebrated faying nf! bis 


ought to be a golden maxim with all princes; he 
ſaid, That it is a duty incumbent on a prince, 
4 to exert reſolution and audacity againſt rebels, 
Virgil more e expreſſes it:: 


Hz tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 


To tame the proud, the fetter d ſubject free; 


DärpEv- 
41. Being 
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41. Being aſk'd, what boys ought chiefly to be | 
inſtructed in? he made anſwer, ** That which 
« ſhall be of moſt ſervice to them, when they 
« ofow up to be men.“ IF. 

The wiſe man judged aright : for * tis ; yirtue a- 
lone that ought to be the primary and principal 
impreſſion made upon the mind; and no part of 
our life ought to be ſpent 1 in uſeleſs and frivolous 
ſtudies. 

42. At a time that there was a treaty of pe eace 
on foot between Ageſilaus and the king of Per- 
ſia, the latter ſent him letters, to delire a private 
friend{hip and correſpondence with him: but he, 
ſending back the packet unopened, deſired the 
ambaſſadors to tell the King their maſter, 6 That 
ce there was no need to ſend him private epiſtles;z 
„that the public friendſhip was enough while 
te it laſted. For, if it ſhould appear that he 
ee was a friend to Sparta, and in the intereſt of 
Greece, he might depend on his friendſhip and 
6 ſavour, to the utmoſt of his power: but, if 
© otherwiſe, his epiſtolary correſpondence tend- 
5 ed to treachery, or foul play, let bim never | | 
*6 thank,” ſays he, os that I ſhall prove his friend, Y 
jf he was to write never ſo many letters 

What is more ſublime than his public ſpirit? 

It was his only ſcope and aim, in every eircum- 
ſtance of his tranſactions, to ſtudy the welfare of 
the ate. 

43. One of Ageſilaus's friends, having obſerv'd 
him at play with his children, riding on a hobby- 
horſe to amuſe them, ſeemed- ſurpriſed at his 
conduct, as much below the dignity of one fo 
highly e but his majeſly, with, a ſmile, re- 
plied, ©* Say not one word bf what thou haſt ſeen 
s 40- * till thou haſt children of thy on.“ * 
| f | 44* 
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giving ae precedent for an innovation in the 


quently admoniſh his ſoldiers, Not to torment 


 1nſomuch, that he reduced them to confine them- 
felves within their walls, he was adviſed to bat- 


56 duty, and not at erazing the moft noble cities 


© Bapbarians, we take the ready way to deſſ roy 


io The — Book 


44. A great number of Lacedemonians, hav- 
ing run. away at the battle of Leuctra, by the 
laws became obnoxious to the puniſhment in that 
caſe provided. Whereupon the Ephori, think- 
ing that, if the laws were put in execution, the 
ſtate would be much weakened by the loſs of {6 
many ſoldiers, were of a mind to pardon that of- 
fence, providing they could do it without breach 
of the law. To effectuate which, they delegate 
Ageſilaus a dictator, or Jegiſlator of a body of 
new laws: but he, coming out to the public af- 
fembly, ſays, ** I deſign by no means to impoſe 
any new laws, or. to make any innovation in 
4% the old laws: but J judge it meet, that the 
e laws you now have ſhall lie dormant at preſent; 
hut ſhall, after to-day, be rigorouſly executed.” 

By this device, the ingenious prince provided 
for the preſent neceſſity of the ſtate, and avoided 


laws, P abrogating them only for one day. 
45. In haranguing his army, he wou J fre- 


« their priſoners like malefaQtors or Lp poegs, 
$6 but to treat them like men.” 

46. After he had quelled the enormous power 
of the Corinthians, by a great ſlaughter of them, 


N down the city : „But he denied ſuch an 
e action was confiſtent with his virtue, which 
* aimed only at reducing the rebellious to their 


* of Greece. For,” ſays he, if we utterly 
6 deſtroy thoſe that ſtood up with us againſt the 


& ourſelves, whom the enemy, while they quietly | 
0 look 
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« look on, till we have ſubverted our allies, will 
8 1 no very difficult matter to cut off. 
7. Ageſilaus, being at the point of death, 
wan his ſriends, that no image, ſtatue, or any 
other repreſentation whatever of his perſon ſhould . 
de done on any account: . Becauſe,” ſays he, 
<« if I have performed any action of note, let it be 
« my monument; if not, let no ſtatues or pic- 
© tures, which are only the work of artificers, 
low trifles of no value, ſerve to Ae or 
* perpetuate my memory? 7 


AGESIPOLIS. 


48. Agefipolis, the ſon of Cleombrotus, hear- 
ng ſomebody extol it as a glorious exploit, that 
hilip king of Macedonia had, in the ſpace of a 
ew days, utterly demoliſhed the city Olynthus, 
ays, * By Heavens, it ſhall take him a longer 
time to build ſuch another city.“ 

Signifying, that it was more nen a king 
0 found, than to deſtroy cities. 


-A'GTIS the Firſt. 


49. Agis, the ſon of Archidamus, being ear- 
deftly difluaded from engaging the enemy at Man- ; 
inea, becauſe they were much ſuperior in num- 
er, ſays, He that would rule many, muſt fight 
many.“ 

50. He is Nported. to have bravely ſaid, 
That the Lacedemonians never aſked, What 
the numbers of the enemy were? but, Where f 

were the enemy? 

51. Being ak d once, What number of La- 

edemonians were in the field? he replied, © As 
many ag are neceſſary to pup the wicked.” 

| TOE Intimating, 
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Intimating, that it is of greater conſequence to 
a ſtate to be provided with brave men, __ * | 
a great multitude of men. 

5 2. A certain rhetorician told Agis, in onder 
to cry up the excelleney of his own profeſſion," 
that rhetorick was undoubtedly the moſt ſublime 
accompliſhment in the world. Therefore,” 
ſays Agis, “ when you are 3 Jou are of no 
<6: uſe at all on 

Inſinuating, that it was a ſuperior excellency 
to perform great and noble exploits, than to have 
a fluency of elocution in talking of, noble and mag- 
nificent actions. 

53. Having defeated. the Argives, who, ſoon 
after rallying their forces, returned to the charge 
with greater fury than before, Agis perceived that 
moſt of his auxiliaries were in great conſternation; . 
whereupon he ſays, Now, my fellow ſoldiers, | 
let us conſider, when we, who remain victors, 
© are thus aſtoniſh'd, what condition the vans 
ce quiſh'd muſt be in,” | 
5.4. Hearing the Eleans greatly extoll'd for 

their firict and impartial juſtice, in determining 
the victory of the Olympick games, he ſays, 
« Pray, is it ſuch an extraordinary matter to 
0 practiſe juſtice for one day in the courſe of five 
cc years?” 

This moſt wiſe prince thought that they were 4 
not intitled to any eulogium for their integrity, un- 
leſs the tenor of their ations, through the whole 
courſe of their lives, was a continued ſeries of 
juſtice and equity. The Olympick games were 
celebrated once in five years. 

55. Being told, that there was a certain fami- 
ly that much a ach him, By Gemini,” ſays he, 
* they have then two troubles to torment them: 


# cc firſt, 
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cc rs their own and their friends misfortunes ; - 
next, mine and. my friends ſueceſs.“ 

A golden ſaying ! ſignifying, that envidus Ee 
ſons are greater objects of compaſſion than reſent-: 

ment; becauſe that enyy is its on puniſhment, : 

56. Being adviſed againſt venturing to ſtop the 
rout of the deſperate flying enemy, he ſaid, ** How 
<« can we offer to, fight thoſe that bravely ſtand + 
e their ground, if we: may not venture: to: ficht 
« them that fly-??” . 

57. An orator: from n being n to 
Lackdeantn,7 made a very dull. and tedious ſpeech- 
to Agis; and having at laſt. finiſhed, aſked, 
What am I now to tell the Heracleans ? << Whar 
« elſe,” replied Agis, “ than that I kept ſilent 
e all the time you. was like never to have. dons. 
„ ſpeaking.” 

58. Having undertaken. to g0 bimſelf once 
upon an embaſſy to Philip king of Macedonia, 
he e proper to go alone. Philip, wonder- 
ing to ſee him unattended, ſays, What is the 
reaſon your majoſty. is come fingly ? ©+ Why - 
* not,” replies he, „ to a fingle man? 

59. It is a complaint peculiar to old men, that 
things are changing for the worſe, as iſ it was the 
nature of human affairs to degenerate. Agis, 
hearing an old man regret, that the former laws. 
and den were aboliſhed, and ſupplied by 
worſe, inſomuch that the ſtate and habit of Sparta 
were totally ſubyerted, and turned topſy-turyy ; 
he anſwered, © Then, things proceed in their re- 
** gular and proper order: for Lremember, when 
I'was a. boy, to have heard my father ſay, that 
„there was, at that time, a total ſubverſion of 
things: now, if they are inverted „Vin, they 
* are reſtored to their priſtine ſtate.” 2 
AG 18 
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60. As, the laſt King of Latent being, | 
treacherouſly taken, and condemned by the Ephoril 
to be ſtrangled, for attempting to revive ſome 
of the laws of Lycurgus, as he came to the halter, 
obſerved one of the officers weeping, out of vexa- 
tion that he was obliged to officiate in ſuch a vil 
lainous and deteftable fact: whereupon he ſays, 
«© Forbear, good Sir, to weep my fate; for, be- 
“ing put to death thus, contrary to law and e- 1 
% quity, Pm happier and better off, than they, 
t that are inſtrumental in ſuch an unjuſt action; 
and, ſo ſaying, thruſt his head into the zin. 1 
What did the Stoicks teach that was more! 
brave or diſintereſted, than this youth actually 
performed ? meaſuring all his happineſs by honeſty 
alone; and judging them more unhappy that mur 
dered bim, than he was himſelf in being r 
| Gr, When he was in priſon, one of the Ephori 
aſk'd him, If he did not repent of what he had 
done? He undauntedly made anſwer, That hel 
never repented of an attempt urged by pru- 
© 'dence and honeſty, though he knew that, in- 
e ftead of having a reward, as was due to his 
<< merit and deſign, he had unavoidable death be 
% fore him?” 
Concluding, that virtue was its own. reward 
and ſufficient for whatever might be. the conſe- 
quence of an attempt urged by it. 7 


: 
ALCAMENES. 


4 
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72 Alcamenes, the ſon of Teocrus, being 
ſk'd, By what means a prince would beſt ſecure} 
his own reign ? anſy er d, By avoiding to make 


Thi is ; 


00 rich. 85 
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This principle differs much from that which 
ſeems to actuate moſt princes now a-days, who 
think that impoveriſhing their ſubjects, and en- 
riching themſelves, as much as poſſible, are the 
means to ſecure and eſtabliſh their reign, not- 
vvithſtanding equity and juſtice are the baſis on 
which a peaceable and laſting government can be 
eſtabliſned. | 0 
| 63. Being aſk'd the reaſon, why he refuſed to 
accept of the preſents brought him by the Mef- 
ſenians ? his anſwer was, Becauſe, if I had 
e taken them, I would not be at peace with the 
„laws.“ LET 
Illuſtrious ſoul ? worthy ef a kingdom, who 
preferred an obſervant compliance with the autho- 
rity of the laws, to great and certain lucrative 
views and proſpects. What ſhall they ſay, who 
maintain, that the will of the prince bears the 
ſanction of a law; and that he may give laws, 
but can't be reſtrained by them? | 
64. Alcamenes, being objected to for his living 
over frugal and ſparing, conſidering he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of prodigious wealth, ſaid, That a rich 
e man ought to live by rule, and not by appe- 
8 FRE en 
Signifying, that the poſſeſſion of riches is per- 
E vicious, unleſs they are in the power of a mind 
ſuperior to them, ſo as to be able to moderate 
their uſe, by applying them proportionably to 
wants and neceſſities, . and not in proportion to 
their plenty, _ 
ANAXANDRIDAS. 
55. Anaxandridas, the ſon of Leon, being 
told by a certain man, that he was grievouſly 
ſhock'd to think he muſt needs be baniſhed the 


»# 
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city, th & *Tis no ſuch great matter of grief, 
4. Jen Sir, to be baniſnhed the city; but it ſurely 
muſt be a horrid thing to be baniſhed juſtice.” 

He meant, that it was not them who have in- 
nocently and undeſervedly been involved in any 
calamity that are deplorable; but thoſe who wil- 
ingly and induſtriouſiy ſwerved from honeſty, even 
if no other calamity was to enſue.. 

66. A certain man happened to diſcourſe bo. 
fore the Ephori upon a ſeaſonable topic, but then 
was more circumſtantial, and uſed a greater flow 

of elocution than enough : upon which Anaxan- 
Aridas told him, Stranger, ſays he, you treat 
na neceſſary ſubject in an unneceſſary manner. 
. Meaning, that whatever was juſt and needful, 
Aid not require prolixity or flights of dance 
to recommend it; becauſe the intrinſic quality of 


Auch a ſubje& neceſſarily recommends itſelf. If 


Joquacity can juſtly take place any where, it muſt 
be to hring off, or put a good face upon an unjuſt 

or a diſhonourable cauſe. 

57. Being aſk'd the reaſon, why the Spartans 

could expoſe themſelves to dangers ſo undauntedly 


as they did? he made anſwer, <* The reaſon is, | 


that we are wont to be cautious of loſing our 
lives: but not in horror of loſing them, after 
* the manner of other nations.“ 

Meaning, that a moderate care of our lives is 
2 ſpur to fortitude; when an immoderate dread 
of death deters us from great and noble: — 


AN AX AN P E R. 
68. Anaxander, the ſon of Eurycrates, on his 
being aſk'd, why the Spartans did not collect their 
money into a publick treaſury? e, . Leſt the 
— een ſhould be corrupted.” 4 - 
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ANTALCIDAS. 
609. Antalcidas, going to enter into holy or- 
ders, was aſk'd by the Prieſt, What action wor- 
thy of renown had he performed during his life? 
he replied, <* If I have performed any, the gods 
« themſelves are acquainted with it. T 
How very fooliſh is it to imagine, by a com- 
memoration of our actions, to recommend our- 
ſelves to the gods, who, of whatever nature theſe 
actions are, whether private or public, muſt be 
beſt acquainted with them. For the prieſts may 
be impoſed on. This muſt be allowed not only 
an inſtance of modeſty ; ; but of an exalted notion 
of the Deity. 
70. AnwAthenian ſaid to Antalcidas, that they 
that were Lacedemonians were an ignorant ſort 
of people. Then are we,” replies he, the 
only people of Greece who have learned no vice 
„of you.“ 5 
He perceived that theſe arts and ſciences, upon 
which the Athenians ſo much boaſted themſelves, 
ſerved to introduce idleneſs, pleaſure and oſten- 
tation, more than the good government or diſci- 
pline of the republic. 6 : 
71. Being in diſpute with an Athenian, about 
the valour of the two nations, the Athenian 
bragged, that they had often driven the Spartans 
from the river Cephiſus. Yes,” ſaid Antalci- 
das; „but we never had an opportunity to drive 
e you from Eurotas.” | 
This ſame circumſtance was an argument of 
the ſuperior valour of the Spartans, who b frequent= 
ly made incurſions up to Cephiſus, a river in the 
heart of Attica : when the Athenians durſt never 
venture in ſight of Eurotas, a river of Sparta. 
2 2 72. A 
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72. A man aſk'd him once, What way he 


ſhould render himſelf moſt agreeable to the world? 
Antalcidas told him, If you talk moſt courte- 


ouſly, and act moſt uſefully, 5 
E xhorting men to obſerve a courteous and com- 
-plaiſant manner of ſpeech and behaviour in con- 


verſation ; and, in the execution of offices, to fix 


- Upon the moſt uſeful when they have a deſign to 
oblige. There is a ſet of men in the world, 


who, notwithſtanding they perform a ſervice with 
a faithful and honeſt intention to oblige, yet ſpoil 


their aukward manner of addreſs and expreſ- 
ſion. There is a certain ſet ſtill worſe, and that 
is they who are affable and obliging in diſcourſe, 


but are, in reality, noxious and ſcurrilous out 
af our ſight. They are worſt of all, who are 


troubleſome and dobligings "_ in word and 
deed. 

73. A ſophiſter, going to read over in oublic a 
book that he himſelf was author of, was aſk d by 
Antalcidas, What the argument of that book 


might be? be anſwered, That it was an enco- 
mium upon Hercules. And who ever, ſays 
| Antalcidas, ** libell'd him?“ 


He thought that a very idle and unneceſſary 
work, that ſerved only for a panegyric upon a 


man whom all the world admired ; and who, 
beſides, was moſt religiouſſy worſhipped by the 


Spartans. 
74. Seeing Ageſilaus wounded in an en gagement 


with the Thebans, he told him, Now your 
* majeſty is amply-rewarded for your diſcipline, 
in teaching theſe to fight, when before they 


neither durſt, nor knew how to _ * 
| Ihe 


7 
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the compliment, and cancel the obligation, by | 


„ 
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The Thebans are thought to have learn'd the 
art of war from their repeated battles with Age- 
ſilaus. Lycurgus, their ancient legiſlator, to pre- 


vent this or the like, in that ſyſtem of laws cal-- 


led Rhetræ, which was held as oracles revealed 


from heaven, prohibits their provoking one and: 
the ſame enemy frequently to a war, leſt, by ha- 


bit and practice, that enemy ſhould: be trained up 
to an equal perfection of military diſcipline with: 
themſelves. | 

75. Being aſk'd the reaſon, why the Spartans 
made uſe of ſhort daggers: in battle? he merrily 


and bravely replied, + That we may engage the- 


enemy more cloſely. 8 


„ 

76. Antiochus the Ephorus, when he heard that 
King Philip gave the Meſſenians lands, aſæ d, If 
te he gave them courage and ſtrength, by which 
&© they might maintain theſe lands, in oppoſition 
to ſuch as would lay claim to them.“ 


ARGE US. - 

77. Argeus, hearing a certain company pas: 
large encomiums upon other mens wives, ſays, 
By Heavens, nothing, either raſhly or unneceſ- 
* ſarily, ſhould be ſaid concerning modeſt, virtu- 
* ous women : but whatever they be, whether 
* good or bad, ought to be only known: to the: 
„ huſbands they live with.” 3 

The preſervation of their wives and virgins 
modeſty was ſuch an important concern of the 
ancients, that even to be- ſeen by any elſe, beſides 
their huſbands and parents, was accounted a ſtep 


towards immodeſty. They were ſo cautious and 


eircumſpect of their characters, that a woman 
| C 3 would 
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would not paſs for a modeſt one, who would ever 
give occaſion for even a vague report to her pre- 
judice. It was reckoned requiſite, to conſum- 
mate the character of a modeſt matron, that ſhe 
ſhould live ſo recluſe, within doors, as that none 
would have it in his power to ſpeak either good 
or harm of her. That a matron ſhould be preſent 
at a play, or be handed about in the view of 
men, was looked upon as a kind of proſtitution. 

Therefore, whoever admired another man's wife, 
is preſumed to be acquainted with the perſon he 
ſo admired ; which fingle circumſtance refleQed 
diſhonour upon a woman. What ſhould this il- 
Juftrious man imagine concerning thoſe matrons, 
u ho are never better ſatisfied, than when they 
are, without their huſbands, treated and feaſted 
abroad by young men? who think nothing of 
jaunting about to fairs, or feſtivals? who lead 
a promiſcuous public dance, of men and women 
alernately ſet together? and who, at public balls, 
aſſemblies, and maſquerades, expoſe the greateſt 
part of their bodies naked, to the view of every 
one ? OT 

AR IST O. 

78. When Ariſto heard a certain man vehe- 
mently extol the following ſaying of Cleomenes, 
who, being aſk'd, What was the moſt eſſential 
property of a good King? replied, © To ſerve his 
friends, and hurt his enemies; he ſays, But 
hark ye, friend, How much more excel- 
e lent is it, to do good to our friends, and, 
& at the ſame time, to make friends of our ene- 
Ren. 2 ns; 


This was firſt ſpoke by Socrates. 


79. An 


—— — — 
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79. An Athenian having recited to him a fu- 
neral oration, wrote in praiſe of thoſe Athenians 
ſlain in battle by the Lacedemonians, Ariſto ſaysg- 
„gut, all this time, what is it you think of our 


& Lacedemonians who killed theſe heroes? 


The orator, in fact, magnified the valour of 
the. Lacedemonians beyond that of the Atheni- 
ans, who were only a foil to ſet off the Lace- 


demonians to better advantage. Thus Homer 


takes all opportunities to extol the valour of 
Hector, that thereby be might render Achilles the 
more illuſtrious, EEE 6; 


 ARCHIDAMIDAS. 

80. Archidamidas told one who, ſpeaking in 
praiſe of Charillus, ſaid, That the was equally meek 
and courteous to all without diſtinction, * And 
by what face,” ſays he, can any man praiſe” 
one who is mild and courteous to bad men ?** 

This eminent man thought, that juſtice ſhould 
accompany mildneſs, otherwiſe the lenity of a 
prince to wicked men is nought elſe than cruelty 
to good men. 1 „ 

81. Hearing a man ridicule Hecatæus the o- 
rator, becauſe that, being applied to, at a feaſt 
of his friends, to give them à diſcourſe, he re- 
fuſed it, Archidamidas ſaid, ** You ſeem to be 
ignorant, that a man who knows how to diſ- 
„ courſe, knows alſo when to diſcourſe.“ 

Signifying, that in the ſenate, or the forum, in 
addreſſing public embaſſies, or the like, an orator 
has the opportunity to diſplay his talents : but 
that a learned eloquent man is, with greater ap- 
probation, ſilent at a noiſy, drunken feaſt. It 


ls, in like manner, no leſs the property of an 


expert ſoldier, to know the manner of making a 
„ | ſafe 
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ſafe retreat, than it is to know the manner of 


charging an enemy. 


82. Archidamus, the ſon of Zeuxidamus, be- 
ing aſk d, Who were the Governors of the Spar- 
tan ſtate ? anſwered, " The laws, and the legal 
«% magiſtrates.” 

He "judiciouſly talc that, in all well in- 
ſtituted republics, the ſupreme authority ought to 
be reſtrained by the law; and that magiſtrates 


ſhould not be ſuffered to attempt any thing chi- | 


trarily, or not warranted by law. 

83. Happening to hear a certain man very 
lavitn in praiſe of a muſician, for his admirable 
faculty of playing at the cittern. Hark ye, 


< honeſt friend, ſays he, What honour and 


*< preferment might not a good man expect from 
ct you, Were you in capacity, when you. ſo vehe- 
% mently extol a fidler ?*? 


He julily taxed not only the prepoſterous judg * 


ment of the vulgar, but that alſo of princes, whe 
generally put a greater value on a paraſite, or 2 
buffoon, than they do on a wiſe, faithful, and 
- uſeful man. | 

84. Dionyſus, tyrant of Sicily, ſent each of 
the daughters of Archidamus a preſent of a very 


rich and ſplendid veſtment, which he refuſed to 
accept of, ſaying, ** I'm apprehenſive that my 


he girls would appear ſordid to me in — ha- 
64 hits.“ 


nourable 


7 


ARCHIDAMUS. 3 


He judged no dreſs a greater ornament to a 
virgin lady, than a plain ſimple one; and that 
ſilk, gems and gold betrayed a wanton and luxu- 
rious mind; that they were ſollicitations of lewd 


Gion, rather than charms to attract the ho- 
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nourable intentions of the virtuous part of the be- 
holders. He apprehended alſo, that a virgin 
ought to be one in every ſenſe, without ever 
diſcovering the leaſt ſymptom of a corrupted on 


intoxicated imagination. 
85. Obſerving his ſon, in an engagement 


W with the Athenians, expoſe himſelf too wantonly 


and inconſiderately to the dangers of the battle, 
he told him, Either make, ſays he, an ad- 
c dition to your ſtrength, or a deduction from 
e your ſpirits.” 


ARCHIDAMUS the Second. 

86. Archidamus, the ſon of Ageſilaus, having 
received very proud and haughty letters from 
Philip King of Macedon, after his victory at 
Cheronea, wrote back to this effect, If you 
* meaſure your own ſhadow, you'll find it not 2 
ee whit greater than it was before your victory. 

Inſinuating, that it is no part of a prudent man 
to be blown up for a little ſucceſs, when the man 
Is, in reality, nothing the greater for it. 

87. Periander was a very celebrated phyſician, 
and in the greateſt eſteem, when unſucceſsfully 
he turned poet: whereupon Archidamus ſaid, . 
«How comes it about, Periander, that, inflead? 
of. an excellent phyſician, you could chuſe to 
be ſtiled a bad poet?“ 
Nie reflected on the practices of thoſe men who,. 
ſucceeding in honourable profeſſions, degenerate 
from their character, by an application to others, 
ſuch as they can't ſnhine in, for want of- proper 
talents. 

88. Hearing himſelf greatly extolled, for max 
a conqueſt of the Arcadians in war, he lays, It 
G5. e wete:: 
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<< were better we had conquered them by ptu- 


*« dence, than by force. 
This excellent General knew, that there was 


no victory more glorious than that purchaſed by 


virtue: becauſe by main force we are vanquiſhed 
by brute animals. 

89. Having received intelligence, upon bis 
matching againſt the Arcadians, that the Eleans 
were about to join the enemy, he wrote to them 
in this manner : Archidamus to the people of 
„Elis, Peace is deſirable.” 

This breviloquy was worthy ſuch a great cap- 
tain, and more eſpecially a Lacedemonian. 

90. In the Peloponneſian war, the allies aſk'd. 
bim, How much money would be neceſſary for 
defray ing the expence of the war? and defired, 
that the ſeveral quotas exacted of the tributaries 
ſhould be ſpecified. He made anſwer, A war 
% won't admit of having its charges aſcertained.” 
Meaning, that ſuch as enter'd upon a war, 
muſt, on every occaſion, ſupply the ſeveral exi- 
gences of it, of which there is no certain mea- 
| ſure, becauſe various emergencies may fall out be- 

. * | 


+... I A 8. 

91. Bias the Lacedemonian being, by means 
of an ambuſh laid for him, ſurrounded on all 
hands by Iphicrates the Athenian General, his 
ſoldiers aſk'd him, What could be done in this. 
deſperate ſtate of affairs? „What elſe,” anſwer- 
ed he, than that you ſerve the Athenians, and 
ie that I die fighting??? 
Such another reſolution was that of Cato 'of 
Vrica mw, while he perſuaded the reſt to mw 

4 n 


# 
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92. Braſidas, marching out to battle, wrote the 
Ephori to this effect: Whatever miſcondu&t - 
« "(hall happen 1 in this battle, I ſhall either con- 

„ quer, or die.“ 

This noble reſolution teſtified a foul worthy of 
the greateſt hero. The fate or war does not 
depend on the conduct of man. | 


4D A M-IN-DA s. [222-0 
93. Damindas, when King Philip broke in 
upon Peleponneſus, and "ſome perſon told him, 
that, if Philip was not reconciled to the Lacede- - 
monians, they had great 'miſchief to dread, re- 
plied, Ye daſtards ! what evil need we fear; , 
6 "wa don t fear death | | 


DEMARATUS. ; 

94. Demaratus was aſk'd, What the reaſort : 
was, that thoſe Spartans who threw away their 
ſhields were nated with ignominy, and · branded 
with the infamous name of Rhipſaſpides, (ſhield- - 
droppers) when ſuch as dropped their helmets - 
were not ſubje& to the like diſgrace? He an- 
ſwered, ** Becauſe the helmets regard their own - 
* ſafety in particular: but they wear ſhields, as 
* well for the protection of the my in 1 5 
« as for their own. 

Intimating, that every citizen ought to prefer | 
the common welfare to his own particular ſafety? 
for under the covert of the ſhields the whole 
army were protected from the weapons of the 


enemy. This target · fence w was made by the ſol- 
C 6 diers 
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diers holding their ſwords together, over their 
heads, and thereby ſupporting cheir ſhields diſpoſed 
into an engine. 

95. Having heard a 5 ſinger diſplay his 
art, he paſſed no other compliment on him, than 
5 that he ſeem'd to trifle pretty well. 

96. Being aſk'd, at an aſſembly, whether it 
was for. his Golly, or for his want of language, 
that he was ſilent? he replied, © That a fool was 
never ſilent.” 

As there is no more certain argument of folly 
| than this; ſo there is no greater mark of prudence, 
than to be ſilent, when there is no proper oppor- 
tunity for ſpeaking. 

97. Being aſk'd, How he came to be expell'd 
Sparta, at the ſame time he was King? © Be- 
«© cauſe,” ſays he, © the las there are ſuperior 
& in power to the King.” 

Signifying, that though a Lacedemonian King 
was prince of the ſtate, he was.not maſter over 
the laws; but was no lefs obnoxious to them 
man any of the citizens. He approved of theſe 
very inſtitutions of his. country, by which he was 
. 

98. A certain Perſian, who fled his amm 
was, by the perſuaſion of Demaratus, prevailed 
on to return home; but, when the King deter- 
mined afterwards to put him ts death, Demaratus 
iaterceded for him, in tbis manner: © *T would 
«© be baſe, ſays he, in your majeſty, that, 
When you could not take his life while he was 
your enemy, you ſhould. think of taking it now 
ce that he is your friend. 

y this moſt witty and ingenious. ſaying, ho 
allayed the King's wrath, and ſecured his ſafety 
whom he perſuaded. to return home, He Ro 
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for the benefit of both parties; prevented the one's 
doing ought inconſiſtent with the royal clemency, 
and prevented the other's having any occafion to 
repent his returning home by his perſuaſion. 


EMEREPES. 
99. Emerepes, the Ephorus, cut off two from 
the nine ſirings of Phrynis the muſician's harp, 
ſaying, Don't marr the muſic.” 

The ancient muſicians knew the uſe of no 
more than ſeven ſtrings; and thought that an ad- 
dition of any more was but eumbering and adul- 
terating of the art, inſtead of rendering it- more 
ſimple and uniform. So much were the Lace- 


demonians in love with frugality and ſimplicity: 


EPANETUS. SEES 
100. Epænetus uſed to ſay, That liars were 
ce the authors of all miſchiefs that affect man- 
* He ndtx- „ ä 
This ſentiment ſeems to claſh with the writ⸗ 
ings of the Hebrews, mentioning, that the Ser- 
pent's lies opened the paſlage for all manner of 
of vice and wickedneſs. Liars are implied under 
the various names of Flatterers, Calumniators, 
falſe Counſellors, perverſe Teachers, who, all 
taken together, are the fountains of moſt evils 
that affect us here, or hereafter. 


. KUDAMIDAS. 

10 1. Eudamidas, the ſon of Archidamus, the 
brother of Agis, hearing Xenocrates-(then a very 
old man) diſputing with his friends in the aca - 
demy, aſk'd, Who that old man was? Some 
body made anſwer, That he was a wiſe man, and 
one that was in diligent ſearch of virtue, Euda- 

| 4 midas 
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e it? 


1t appeared ridiculous to the Lacedemonian, 
that a. man ſhould be all his life diſputing about 


virtue, as if it was a controverted point; when, 
from his earlieſt ſtate of manhood, he had the 
inconteſtable dictates of honeſty imprinted on his 
mind, which he ſhould be practiſing, inſtead of 


making idle enquiries after what he has already. 
102. Having at another time heard a philoſo- 


pher maintaining, that a wiſe man alone muſt be 


the only good General, he ſays, The docu- 


« ment is wonderful: but the author wants cre- 
ce git, on account his practice (as a Gag ne- 


© ver verified his doctrine.“ 


103, Upon being aſk'd, How he ſhould be the 


inſtrument of diſſuading his countrymen from 
a war upon the Macedonians? he anſwered, 
„ Becauſe I did not want to belye their cha- 


ce racer.” 


Slily infiauacing; that the Spartans defired a 


war, more out of oſtentation than in good ear- 


neſt ; and that, if he approved of one, he ſhould 


then have expoſed the real ſentiments of his coun- 
trymen, who, in that caſe, would have de- 


clined a war. 
thought, that he himſelf was the obſtacle to a 


war, "reſerving to his country the reputed glory 
of its bravery and intrepidity, which was always 


upon occaſion ready for war. 

104. Hearing an Argive fay, that the Lace- 
demonians were greatly the worſe for their pe- 
regrinitions into foreign countries; becauſe they 
had much degenerated from the excellent laws 


and inſtitations of their anceſtors : ** Yet ſtill,“ 
| | oy 


Book I. 
midas reſumes, Well, but when is he to put 
6 this virtue in practice, if he be yet in ſearch of 


He therefore choſe to have it 


ti 
te 


\ 
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ſays he, ©* when you leave Lacedemon, you ſhall 
«90 away better inſtead of worſe.” _ 
105. Hearing another very laviſh of his enco- 


miums upon the city of Athens, he ſays, ** What 


« man can praiſe that city, which nobody ever 
yet lik'd, for being anne a better man in 
| eG it! 8 

He meant, that a city was ny no com- 


mendation, which was ſo corrupted and de- 


bauched with luxury and vice, that never a per- 


ſon who indulged: the freedoms of it; but was 


always rendered worſe inſtead of better in it" 
inſinuating by the bye a preference in favour of 
Sparta, where whoever lived might full have be- 
nefited by it. . 

106. When Alexander proclaimed by an he- 
rald, at the Olympic games, that all the exiles, 
of whatever country, might return home, except 
the Thebans, Eudamidas ſaid, A diſmal pro- 
« clamation to every other nation: but a glori- 
« ous one to you, Thebans ! for you alone are 
„the people Alexander dreads.“ 


This ingenious man turned the exclifion of. 
the Thebans from the liberty granted other na- 


tiocs, to a compliment of CONT 


 EURYCRATIDAS. 

107. Eurycratidas, the ſon of Anaxandridas, 
being aſk'd, Why the Ephori fat in judgment 
every day, to paſs ſentence: concerning contracts 
and conventions? replied, ** That we may meet 
with mutual faith, even among enemies.” 

A breach of treaty-with an-enemy at war, is 
made to the great hazard of the ſtate : but thoſe 
treaties are violated by ſuch nations as are wout 
to deceive one another at home. 


THE O- 


honourable diſmiſſion? The moderation of Leo- 
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THEARIDAS. „ 
108. Thearidas, being aſk d, as he grounded 
- his ſword, If it was not ſharp enough? ſays, Not 
<< fo ſharp as ſlander.” _ 
Inſinuating, that calumny is of the moſt hurt- 
ful and nen conſequences. | 


| KL. HE M I ST E U $ 
= 209. Themiſteus the ſouth - ſayer predicted, 

that Leonidas King of Sparta, together with his 
army, would be cut off at Thermopylæ: upon 
which Leonidas offer'd to ſend him home to La» 
cedæmon, in the character of a prophet, but, in 
reality, with an intent that he might not periſh 
with the reſt. He abſolutely refuſed to go, ſay- 
ing, © I was ſent here to fight, not. to prophie 
er- 
| Who Gan ſufficiently admire. the reſolution. of 
mind in the prophet, who,. notwithſtanding - he 
foreſaw their inevitable deſtruction, yet would 
not avoid it, though he might go home with an 


nidas was no leſs admirable z who was ſo far from 
being incens'd againft the prophet, for his diſmal 
predictions, as moſt princes would have been, that. 
be inclin'd to ſave both his life and reputation. 


| THE OO M P 1 8. | 
110. Theopompus, being aſk d, How a king; 
might reign in greateſt ſafety.? anſwered, . © By: 
<< admitting. a juſt liberty in friendſhip, and nar- 
© rowly watching that his ſubjects be not in- 

4c jur'd. 99 
I has been the ruin of many princes, that they 
have allowed their friends. too * a freedom s 
an 
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and overlook'd the injuries of their ſubjects: but 
then, a temperament ought to be obſerv'd ; fo 
that a prince ſhould not alienate the affections of 
his friends, by a ſtern tyrannical reſerve, any more 
than he ſhould ſuffer them to abuſe the royal fa- 
miliarity. e | . 

111. An ambaſſador from Elis told him, that 
he was ſent upon that commiſſion, becauſe he 
vas the only man in his country who admir'd the 
Spartan life. Theopompus aſk'd, Whether he 
thought his own manner of life better than that 
of the reſt of his countrymen ? he replied, T hat 
he thought his own better. And how,” ſays 
Theopompus, can that ſtate be ſafe, wherein, 
e among ſo many inhabitants, there is only one 
„good man?” | 

He reprehends the ambaſſador, very bitterly, 
who commended the Lacedemonians and himſelf 
at the expence of his own country, from which 
he came ambaſſador, e 
112. When one told him, by way of compli- 
ment, that then it went well with Sparta, becauſe 
their kings had learn'd how to govern. No! 
rather replied Theopompus, very modeſtly, 
e becauſe Sparta had learn'd how to obey.” 

Intimating thereby, that popular cities are moſt 
injurious to themſelves, by factions, tumults and 
diſorders : for, whilſt they are ſo unhappily di- 
| vided, they are not eaſily reſtrained, even by the 
beſt of magiſtrates _ FS ED 4G Ts 
113. When the Pylians voted ſupreme ho- 
nours to be paid him, he wrote back to them in 
this manner: Time itſelf will encreaſe and cor- 
* robborate maderate and reaſonable honours ; 


5 but will utterly efface and aboliſh extravagant 
ones.“ 
What - 
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What could be more noble than this ſenti- 
ment? He rejected the offer of what other 
princes, either fooliſnly and fondly, would catch 

at, or arrogantly aſſume: at the fame, time, he 
gives an inſtance of his modeſty ; he bravely ad- 
moniſheth his friends, that there was a meaſure 
to be obſerved in every thing; and, beſides, very 
acutely. intimates, that thoſe things which too 
ſuddenly and undigeſtedly ſoar aloft to too enor- 
_ moumal height, like the gourd or the bete, ſoon 
wither and fade away; but that things that ſlow- 
ly and gradually encreaſe towards maturity, will 
be durable, like the oak or box. ; 

1H. On his being twitted by his wife, that 
the crown of- Sparta would devolve on his ſon, 
in a meaner condition, and of leſs figure and con- 
ſequence, than it was tranſmitted to him, he ſays, 
« It is ſtill hitherto greater in theſe e on 
* account it is more durable.“ 


TECTA M E N ES. 
 T15, Tectamenes, being capitally condemn'd 
by the Ephori, walked off i ſmiling from the bar: 
upon which'one of thoſe preſent. ſays, Do you in 
this manner deſpiſe the laws of Lycurgus? 8“ By 
6 no means,” replies he, I but rejoice, that 
& this fine of mine is Paid, without either uſury 
& or borrowing,” - 

Cicero, baving inſerted this enn! in bis 
Tuſculan queſtions, with that elegance peculiar 
to himſelf, breaks out into this exclamation, O 
great man worthy of Sparta, it ſeems evident to 
me, that ſuch an illuſtrious ſoul muſt have ſufe 
fer'd es 203 | 

CAL 
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CALLICRATIDES, 


116. As Callicratide:, Admiral of the fleet, 
offered ſacrifices, before. the engagement at Ar- 
ginuſæ, a ſouthſayer, upon conſulting the aſhes, 
declared, that they portended the victory in fa- 
your of the fleet, but with the loſs of the com- 
mander. He, not in the leaſt daunted at this, 
ſays, ** The fate of Sparta is not dependent up- 
« on one man. My country will berhttle the 
« worſe for my death: but my ſubmitting, to the 
« enemy would greatly endanger it.” ; | 

Then, having appointed Cleander to ſucceed 
bim, he died fighting. 44-4 FIN 


CLEARCHYS, 

117. Clearchus uſed to inculcate frequently 
the following maxim upon his ſoldiers, , That 
« the General was more to be dreaded than the 
ee enemy... 

This leſſon threaten'd the ſoldier, in caſe of 
miſbehaviour in battle, with immediate death. 
It is more honourable to Joſe our life for our, 
country, to whom we owe It, than to forfeit i it 
with the diſgrace of an infamous puniſhment. 
This maxim won't readily go down with modern 
warriors; but eaſily took with thoſe whoſe mo- 
thers were wont to Pray © That their ſons ſhould, 
either return home victors in their arms, or elſe 
be carried home dead upon their arms. 


CLEOMBROTUS. 

118, Cleombrotus, the ſon of Pauſanias, as a 
certain ſtranger maintained a controver'y with 
his father about their N 1 „dir, my 


6 father 


44 


c once thou art called Father.“ 

He gently rebuk'd the ſtranger, in contending 

for a ſuperior excellency with one, who, by the 

very appellation, was preferable, in regard he 

gave a ſon to his country, which the other had 
not done. 


C LE OMENES. 
. Cleomenes, the ſon of Anaxandridas, ufed 
to fig „That Homer was the poet of the free- 

e born Lacedemonians, and Heſiod the poet of 
4 the Helotes; becauſe the one taught the art 
of war, and the other that of agriculture. 

The Lacedemonians were train'd up to war 
alone, and committed their more humble arts and 
handicrafts to their ſlaves the Helotes. 

120, Having agreed upon a alpen diem of arms, 
for ſeven days, with the Argives, whom, on the 
third night, when he found aſleep, he attacked 
them, killing ſome, and taking the reſt priſon- 
ers. When afterwards he was reproached For his 
conduct, and told, that he had violated the fan- 


 Qtion of his oath, he replied, ** That he had 


te made but a truce for ſeven days with the ene- 


„„ my, which did not include the nigbts.“ 


Tho any means whatever of harming a public 


enemy might be vindicated, and be found more 


than juſtifiable before God and man ; yet the con- 


_ cluſion of this prince's life, tho' there i is nothing 
worthy of imitation in this apophthegm, affords 


an uſeful example, how much the conſequence 
of perjury is to be feared. For the iſſue did not 
feem to juſtify this evaſive and equivocating re- 
ſerve, He was diſappointed even in that city, on 


whoſe account he had broke the public faith, in- 


ſomuch 
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ſomuch, that the very women, by arms and other 
implements they had taken out of the temples of 
the gods, who, it would ſeem, aſſociated with 
them, to wreck their vengeance on ſuch aperfidious 
contemner of divine and human juſtice, vented 
their fury upon him. At length, turning diſtract- 
ed, he ran upon his own ſword, ſtabbing and 
mangling his body all over, ſo that, with bis mouth 
open, in a grinning manner, he died dim! * 
tacle. 

12 1. The orators of the "ATI were ſent am- 
baſſadors to Cleomenes, in order to perſuade him to 
a war againſt the tyrant Polycrates. Having de- 
clared themſelves in a tedious formal oration, they 
demanded very peremptorily a categorical anſwer 
to their declaration. - Upon which the King an- 
ſwered, The firft part of your ſpeech I don't 
6 remembuy; for which reaſon I don't under- 
« {tand the middle part; and fo don t approve of 
e the latter.“ 

Indicating, that a long oration is not only tire- 
ſome to the auditor, but the moſt unſucceſsful and 
unlikely to perſuade ; and muſt be very hateful to 
the ear of a prince eſpecially, who is ſo buſied 
and taken up with on cares and I ſubjects of co- 
gitation. 

122. Having for a long time linger' d un- 
der diſeaſes, he was, contrary to his former 
habit, turn'd very much bigotted to wizards and 
expiators; at which ſome , perſon wondering, 
ak'd him the reaſon of ſuch a change ? * Tis, 
replies he, <* becauſe I'm not the ſame man now. 
that I was ſome time before; and, conſequent- 
« ly, as I'm not the fame man, I don t ee 
S of the ſame things.” Th 
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He very fmartly eluded the imputation of in- 

_ conſtancy ; yet we find, by experience, that the 
inclinations of a man in his youth and in old age 
are very different. 

123. A ſophiſter aſæ d Clectitenes; for laughing 
to hear him praiſe up fortitude, How he, being a 
King, could laugh at an oration in praiſe of 
valour? My friend,” replies he, were I to 
wa ear Nel, prattling upon valour, I would 
< have laughed in the ſame manner: but, if I 
< heard an eagle diſcourſe upon that topick, it 
would have engroſſed my deepeſt attention.“ 

It is very ridiculous to eas a man talk away 
of mighty exploits, or uſe big and magnific ex- 
preflions, who himſelf never atchieved any act of 
fortitude 3 or who, by all appearance, ſeems ut- 
terly incapable of ever doing. 

124. A certain perſon reproached Cleomenes, 
in being too much addicted to pleaſure : where- 
upon he told him, That was leſs vicious than 
«© being unjuſt: for,” ſays he, © notwithſtand- 
«; ing that thou art already poſſeſs'd of more than 
eis ſufficient, thou ſtickeſt at no opportunity, 
whether right or wrong, to accumulate more 
«©xmhoney:”- © 

He retorted the reproach abundantly : for no 
man can be tenacious of juſtice, who is immo- 
derately given to aggregate wealth, when he is 

wn met of more than enough. We may 
add, That it is very imprudent for a man to re- 
proach another for a vice, when one of a more 
heinous nature can be retorted on himſelf, _ 
125. Mæander, the tyrant of Samos, having 
fled to Sparta, for fear of an invaſion threaten'd 
by the Perſians,” ſhowed the vaſt treaſure he car- 
ried along with him, and the confiderable ſhare 
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of it he deſign'd as a preſent to Cleomenes. But 
pe, refuſing to accept of any of it for himſeff, 
was afraid, leſt it might be the means of corrupt- 
ing other citizens: wherefore he went ditectly to 
the Ephori, and obtaining an order from them for 
Mzander inſtantly to depart Peloponneſus, ſaid, 
« That he dreaded Mzander-ſhould introduce 
« debauchery, and a love for money into the 
country.“ 
What a contempt for money Was hore | he 
dreaded its Creeping into the ſtate as much as he 
would have done the moſt immediate and mortal 
peſtilence ; tho* moſt other nations rate their hap- 
— in proportion to the quantities of it that 
they amaſs together. 
126. Being afſk'd, Why the Lacedemonians did 
not utterly extirpate the Argives, when they had 
ſuch frequent opportunity of doing it, having 
routed them ſo oft in battle? he anſwer' d, 
That we may have them to- exerciſe our youth 
6c upon.“ ; 
127. Being aſk'd the reaſon that the Spartatis 
did not dedicate to the gods the ſpoils they had 
taken from the enemy in the field? he denz | 
*« Becauſe they were taken from cowards.” 

He judged it not fit to devote to the gods the 
0) Wl ſpoils taken from the timorous and cowatdly : 
vor did he think it proper to have en expoſed 
f to the view of the youth. 


- WCLEOMENES the fors of Or. nou BROTUS. 
128. A certain perſon, having brought Cleos 
menes, the ſon of Cleombrotus, a preſent of ſome 
game cocks, to ſet the greater value upon his 
gift, told him, that they would die upon the ſpot 
belore * n yield the victory. Pray let 
| 6c me 
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ec me have then,” ſays he, ſome of the ſame 
< breed that kill theſe, for they ſhall be better 
<« cocks.” 
A military man plays the pedant in his way, 
inſomuch that he turns every circumſtance of di 
courſe to battling. Whoever extols the van- 
| — calories i in proportion the _ of the if 
vi | 


LEONTYCHIDAS the Firſt, 

129. Leontychidas, the firſt of that name, told 
one, who objected to the changeableneſs of his 
temper, I change in 5 to the times: 

“ but chou changeſt, by virtue of a proper dif 
6 eaſe.” 

"Tis prudent to alter our meaſures as circum- 
ſtances require : but to change, without being 
able to aſſign a reaſon, argues inconſtancy. 
130. Being aſk'd, What precautions a mani 

ſhould uſe, to ſecure his preſent poſleſſions ? he 
anſwer d. Don't let him truſt all in the power 
e of fortune,” _ 

I be ſtore of the mind is beyond the diſpoſi 
of fortune: and we may render even our external 
poſſeflions more ſecure, by diſpoſing of a moiety 
* from the reach of that inconſtant deity. 
131. Being aſk'd, Why the Spartans drank ſo 
very ſparingly? he made anſwer, ** That, inſtea 
« of others adviſing us, we * be able rathe! 


& to adviſe others.” n 
Intimating, that ſobriety is the parent of al WY +: 
ſalutary deſigns. 6 8 | De 
= T 
LEONTYCHIDAS he ebe w. 


132. Leontychidas, the ſon of Ariſto, Lobo 
told, that Demaratus's friends ſpoke ill of 2 
| ay 
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ſays, ** I don't in the. teaſt wonder at that, when 
« there is none of them can ſpeak well of any 
c body. 

That laſh of detradtion is not to be minded, 
which proceeds rather from a diſtemper'd than a 
judicious mind : for thoſe who indiſcriminately 
ſlander every one, do it plainly thro” a vitiation 
of their own natures, not of thoſe whom they 
VOY 

The augurs, hearing that a huge ſer- 
5 had twiſted itſelf round the key of that gate 
of the city next his houſe, affirm'd it to be a very 
ominous circumſtance. Leontychidas merrily told 
them, To me it ſeems no way ominous: but 
„ indeed, if the key had twiſted itſelf round the 
+ ſerpent, I would have look'd upon it as a very 
„ ominous portent.“ 

He ſmartly ridicul'd the japerifition of ſuch, 
as are alarm'd and terrified at things merely 
jortuitous, or not beyond the common courſe of 
nature. Augurs, wizards, ſouthſayers, and di- 
viners are the only inſtruments that have firſt 
bred, and always ſupported this diſtemper of the 
human diſpoſition : but an honeſt upright man 
has nothing to fear, though, on the contrary, the 

wicked and diſingenuous have reaſon to live in 
daily terrors and »pprebenſions of the portomes of 
ruin and calamity. 

134. One Philip, who was profeſſor of the 
myſteries of Orpheus, and uſed to initiate others 
in them, coming at laſt to extreme poverty, hap- 
pen'd to ſay, in the bearing of Ee 
That all that ever he enter'd into that holy order 
would, after death, be cenſummately happy. 
« Art not thou a madman then, replies Leon- 
tychidas, 56 when thou don” 1inſtantly diſpatch 

Vie - D '- > ws 
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FO 
de thyſelf, that thou may'ſt ceaſe | to deplore thy 
c conſtant miſery and want? ? 


O happy mind! ſtranger to the flaviſh i no- 


rance of ſuperſtition. They ſhall all be hap 
hereafter, who live piouſl 202 juſtly here; "Il 
not any, on account of their being initiated into 
idle and fiQitious rites and ceremonies, who live 
otherwiſe. The Spartans believed, that thoſe 
who lived piouſly here, ſhould, after death, be 
incorporated amongſt the gods. * 


LE ON. | | 
*. Leon, the ſon of Eurycratidas, bein 
aſk d, In what town a man might live wit 


greateſt ſafety ? ſays, In that, in which the 


inhabitants are neither too rich, nor too poor; 


and where Juſtice prevails, and injuftice loſes 


- 66 ground. 99 

This ſay ing implies, that equality i is the pro- 
moter of peace and tranquillity, and inequality 
the ſprings of ſtrife and ſedition: for juſtice can 
never have footing, where, with impunity, eve- 
ry one, in proportion as he is more powerful, op- 
preſſes the weaker with che greater freedom of 
outrage. 


LEONIDAS. | 

136. Leonidas,. the ſon ef Anaxandridas, and 
the brother of Cleomenes, was told, by a com- 
mon citizen, that, otherwiſe than his being King, 
he was nothing better than any of them. If! 
de had not been better than any of you, ſaid Le- 
onidas, I had not been King.“ 

By this modeſt reply, he baffled the indignui- 
ty, and defended his own preheminence : for, 
Where a King is not born one, but elected by the 

| Lb — 
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ſuffrages of the people, he is, by virtue of thoſe 
very ſuffrages, deem'd ſuperior to any of the reſt, 
_— he is preferred to the crown. 

. Before he ſet out for Thermopyle, to 
fig bo. the Perſians, his wife Gorgo aſk'd him, 
What commands he laid upon oy he -made 
anſwer, ** That you marry well, and bear good 
„ children.“ 5 

This ſentiment teſtified that he preſaged his 
own death: yet that preſage did not deter him 
from the expedition, eſteeming it the greateſt 
elory to fall in the cauſe of his country. 

138. The Ephori told him, as he was going 
to march, that theſe troops were too few to bring 
to Thermopylz. 6 We are too many,” ſaid he, 
«© upon this expedition.“ 

139. Again the. Ephori aſk'd him, If he deter- 
mined on any other enterprige beſides ? * No- 
« thing further,” anſwer'd he, „ than to diſ- 
pute their paſſage with the Barbarians, but 
reality to die in the eauſe of Greece.“ 

Glorious ſpecimen of an intrepid ſoul! that 
braved even certain death, in an honourable, pious - 
and juſt cauſe, 

140, When he came to +Fharmopyls he ad- 
dreſs'd his men thus: We hear, my fellow ſol- 
** diers,” ſaid he, “that the enemy is at hand, 
and we waſte away the time—— Now are we 
come to the Barbarians, whom we mutt yan- 
* quiſh, or vanquiſh'd die.“ 

141. One of the ſoldiers, coming to him in a 
great haſte, ſaid, That the enemy had ſuch vol- 
lies of arrows, as-ſhould hide the ſun. That 
** happens out very well,” ſaid Leonidas; for, 
. wy being hot weather, we ſhall fight in the. 
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humour, animate his ſoldiers! 


the enemy, than the enemy were to them. 


vou really come here, with ſuch a handful of 
men, to try the fortune of war againſt ſuch a 


<< reſpect, as they are all but a handful to the Bar- 


and take them.” 
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What more.nobly brave than this. man! that 
could with ſuch coolneſs and unconcern meet 
death in the face, and, by ſuch ſeaſonable good 


142. Another of the ſoldiers coming to him, 
ſtill in a greater haſte, ſays, Captain, the ene- 
my are very near us. And we are very near 
them too,” ſaid Leonidas. 

Meaning, that they were no leſs formidable to 


143. When a certain perſon ſaid to him, Do 


multitude of the enemy? Leonidas replied, <* If 
< you imagine that I came depending on the 
* multitude of my forces, I tell you, that all 
4 Greece would not be a match for them in that 


«* barians :- but, if you think, that I came, de- 
5 pending on our valour, this number will ſuf- 
— 

144. Xerxes wrote to Leonidas, if you deſiſt 
{%0pax:ir) i. e. to war againſt the gods, and join my 
forces, you have it in your power to be monarch 
of all Greece. He returned anſwer, If you 
% knew the pleaſures of an honeſt life, you would 
© have deſiſted from invading the rights and pro- 
«< perties of other men: but, for my part, I chuſe 
ei rather to die in defence of my country, than 
© to be ſole monarch of all Greece.” 

What ſcheme ſo impious or unjuſt, but the 
moſt part of mankind would come into upon ſuck 
an offer? 

145. Again Xerxes wrote him thus, Deliver 
up your arms. He wrote back again, * * 


enemy for his life. 
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He choſe to die in his arms, rather than, by 
giving them up, to capitulate ſhamefully with an 
146. oe advanced to the engagement, his 
Captains adviſed him to wait for the reſt of his 
auxiliaries; © What, ſays he, Are not all 
« nreſent that ſhall fight? don't you. know that 
«© they ſhall only fight the enemy who are afraid. 
4 of Kings?“ 8 „ 

He did not think that thoſe were to be expect- 
ed, who were not preſent at the time preſcrib'd 


by their commanders ; nor did he believe the reſt 


would fight, even were they preſent. . . 

147. He admoniſh'd his ſmall army thus: 
“Dine, my fellow ſoldiers, as thoſe that are to 
« ſup with the ſhades below.” : 


This ſpeech. muſt have quite diſpirited the 


cowardly, and animated the brave. Adviſing 
them, not to overload their ſtomachs with meat 


and drink, juſt before the battle, that, at leaſt, 


they might die bravely for their country, _ 
148. Being aſk'd the reaſon, Why ſo many 

gallant men ſhould prefer a glorious death to an 

ignominious life-? he made anſwer, ©* Becauſe 


they eſteem one as the ſpecial benefit of na- 


5 ture, and the other as their own pecular pro- 
ce vince.” 8 

By the benefit of nature, the moſt cowardly 
and unactive are entitled to the privilege of life: 


but tis the property of the brave and generous ts 


die honourably,  _ ny 
149. Being much averſe to expoſe the young 
batchelors to the danger of the battle, he thought 
of every mean in his power to obviate it, and to- 
provide for their ſafety. But, being perſwaded 
that they would not hear any propoſal to that ef- 
x - fects. 
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fe, he delivered each of them a ſcytale, or ſtaff 
on which the Lacedemonians wrote their fecret 
letters, and with theſe diſpatch'd them home to 
the Ephori. Of theſe young men three were but 
juſt efouſed to ladies of quality ; them, he was 
vaſtly concern'd about, and exceedingly ſolicitous 
to preſerve, and, by the like pretext, commanded 

them to poſt home : but they, ſmelling the deſign, 
abſolutely refuſed accepting the ſcytales ; ; and one 
of them, excuſing himſelf, ſpoke in this manner : 
« Captain, I did not follow you to perform the 
* office of an expreſs, but that of a ſoldier.” The 
other ſaid, ** T ſhall do better ſtaying here.” And 
the third ſays, << ſhall not be laſt, but the very 
« firſt that ſhall ruſh in to the battle. x 

It may be thought worth enquiry, which of the 
two is the more admirable ? the ſpirit of this moſt 
illuſtrious hero, who, without the leaft concern 
or anxiety of himſelf, was ſo ſolicitous to provide 
for the ſafety of the youths ? or their contempt 
of death in the very prime of life, when they 
might reſerve themſelves for further ſervice to 


their country? 


LEOCHADUS. 


150. Leocha das, the ſon of Polyznidas, be- 
ing inform'd, that one of his ſons was killed, 
gravely faid, 1 know before that my ſon was 


© mortal.” 
The wife man was no way ſurpriſed to hear, 


'- that a mortal was dead: nor did he think ita 


matter of great concern, whether one dies fooner 
or later, that muſt die, at beſt, in but a ſhort 


time. 
LYCU * 
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5 L YC UR GUS. 


15 t. Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, when 
he firſt attempted to reform his country, in re- 
claiming it from the preſent manners and inſtitu- 
tion, to a more temperate courſe of life, inſpiring 
it with an emulation to the ſtudy of virtue and 
glory, being before much effeminated by luxury 
and arrogance, he gets two whelps of the ſame 
litter, one of which he allow d te himſelf to take 
his own courſe, and had him fed at home with 
plenty of choice and rich meats; the other, he 
train'd up, with care and application, in the ex- 
etciſe of hunting. As the Lacedemonians were 
in a full aſſembly, he order d the forum to be ſet 
thick with thorn and bramble buſhes ; and then: 
getting a live hare, and calling for a diſh of ſoup, 
which he laid down at the ſame time, let the hare 
ſtart before the dogs, which being ſet looſe, one, 


- 


according to cuſtom, ſcours away after the hare, 
while the other runs to the platter of ſoup. 
Upon which, Lycurgus ſays, © Don't you ſee, 
* my countrymen, that theſe two whelps, tho' 
of the ſame beerd, yet, for their diverſity of 
* inſtitution, have no manner of likeneſs one of 
* another: ſo that exerciſe and practice are 
© nore productive of gallant exploits than na- 
ture. What ſhall, our illuſtrious extraction, 
with which the greateſt part of mankind are 
« dazzled, avail us? the deriving our pedigree | 
* from Hercules profit us? unleſs we imitate his 
actions, by which he rendered himſelf the moſt 

* celebrated and renowned of mortals.” ““ 
This ingenious prince found out more effectual 
means to perſwade the multitude, b placing this 
image of virtue before their eyes, than by all the 
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hiloſophical reaſonings in the world. Children 
have naturally the faculty of reaſon; but it is ex- 
perience that brings us by degrees to the proof 
and practice of it. Nature is indeed a power- 
ful ingredient of the human compoſition; but in- 
ſtruction is more ſo, which correds and even recli. 
fies a depraved nature. | 
152. When he conſider'd, that uciog the 
Spartans to an equality, would contribute much 
to maintain a good underſtanding, and introduce 
frugality among them, he made a new partition 
of the lands, giving every citizen an equal divi- 
dend. Afterwards returning home from his tra- 
vels in foreign countries, he took a tour through 
theſe lands, being then newly reap'd, and obſerv- 
ing every perſon's corn orderly plac'd, and the 
+ ſhocks and ſheaves of equal bigneſs, he was won- 
derfully tranſported with the ſight, and ſmiling 
faid to thoſe in company, That Lacedemonia 
« looked like the lands of fo many brethren vo 
« had lately divided their inherifance.” , - 
Nothing is more pleaſing to a good prince, 
than concord and harmony among bis ſubjeCts : 
nor any thing more tertible to a tyrant. . 
153. Not contented with this, he reſolved to 
make a diviſion of their moveables too, that there 
might be no odious diſtinction or inequality a- 
mongſt them : but finding that it would be danger- 
ous to go about it openly, he bethought himſelf of 
this ſtratagem: He commanded all filver and gold 
coin to be cried down, and. that only a fort of 
money made of irori ſhould be current, where- 
of a great quantity was but. very little worth. By 
this ſtratagem, it is ſcarcely to be imagined how 
many execrable vices were baniſh'd Lacedemion. 


Who would rob. ſuch a ſcurvy fort of coin? 'who 
would 
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would unjuſtly detain it? who would cheat and 
circumvent ? be brib'd, or turn knight of the 
poſt, to compaſs it ? when it was not eaſy to be- 
hid after a man had it, nor brought a man any 
credit in the world by the poſſeſſion of it. Thus 
was foreign traffick utterly cut off; for neither 
could the Lacedemonians buy any merchandiſe of- 
ſtrangers, nor did any merchant think it worth: 
his while to bring in goods to any port of La- 
conia. „ | 
154. In the next place, he baniſh'd all arts that 
were not abſolutely neceſſary: but he might have 
ſpared his proclamation ; for they of themſelves 
would ceaſe, after the gold and filver were gone. 
Thus he expung'd all that was needleſs and ſu- 
perfluous out of the ſtate ; ſo that they were not 
peſter d with pedantic rhetoricians, fortune-tellers; 
pimps and perfumers. This totally ſuppreſs'd lu- 
xury and arrogance, the vices of the rich; and: 
envy and knavery, the uſual faults of the poor. 
15 5. Lycurgus- was treated in the ſame man- 
ner as moſt others who, as it were, declare war 
with the corrupt manners and practices of the 
people. - For the rich, exaſperated at theſe new- 
inſtitutions, ſet upon him, and from ill words- 
came to blows-; fo that, at length, he was forced 
to run out of the aſſembly, being like to be ſtond 
to death. By good chance he got before all 
the reſt, except one Alcander, who, purſuing 
more eagerly, came up to him, ſtruckthim; as 
he look'd behind; with-a ſtaff, and beat out his- 
eye. When afterwards; by a publiek decree, he 
mad Alcander deliver'd up to him, to- be puniſh'q 
as he thought fit, this incomparable philoſopher 
was fo far from accufing him, or putting him to» 
any manner of trouble, that he took him home 
5.5 + * 
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to his houſe, where, having an opportunity of 
obſerving his extraordinary ſobriety, befides the 
natural goodneſs and mildneſs of his temper, he 
was ſo raviſh'd with admiration of theſe excellent 
qualities, that, of an enemy, he became one of 
his zealous admirers, and told his friends and re- 
lations, that Lycurgus was not that moroſe and 
3 ill- natur d man whom they formerly took him 
1 for; but of the ſweeteſt and moſt gentleman-like 
diſpoſition in the world. 
156. Being afk'd, For what reaſon he did not 
uſe written laws? he ſaid, That the learn'd 
a and well educated may approve of what alte- 
„ & rations will, from the circumſtance of the time, 
© be afterwards thought expedient.” 
*Tis ſufficient that a nation be well taught ; 
they ſhall ſoon of themſelves ſee what ſhall be 
needful for the time. 
157. Being again aſk'd, Why it ſhould be en- 
acted by. the Rhetra, That the ceilings of their 
houſes might be poliſh'd only by the ax, and their 
gates and doors ſmooth'd only by the ſaw ? he 
| anſwered, That ſuch ill-favour'd coarſe houſes 
{| may never be ſuitable for receiving luxury and 
| | % ſuperfluity ; that they may obſerve a mediocri- 
| „ty in every thing they bring in at the door, 
« that ſo they may have- none of thoſe things 
| = which other nations hold in fo great admira- 
en. 
| 
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A man muſt bare a more "hut ordinary ſhare 
of folly, that would furniſh ſuch rooms with fo- 
reign and valuable goods; and pretend to pomp 
and magnificence in a houſe that was too narrow 
for the neceſſities of life. 

158. Being afk'd, Why he order'd the maidens 
to uſe ſuch exereiſes as FUDAIOg; wreſtling, pitch- 


| ing 
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ing the bar, and throwing the javelin ? he re- 
plied, © To the end that the fruit they concejve 
<« may take deep root, grow ſtrong, and ſpread 
44 jtſelf in tout and healthy bodies; and withal 

« that they may be more able to undergo the 
c pains of child- bearing; and laſtly, if neceſſity 
& ſhould: require, that they fight in defence of 
« their children and country.” 

This extraordinary man knew what deſtruction 
idleneſs and ſloth brought upon a country; that 
moderate exerciſe invigorates the body, and ren- 
ders it healthy: ſor which reaſons, he would not 
permit even the virgins to live free from manly 
habits, which in a manner was converting them 
into males, while, in moſt countries now, the 
males, by idleneſs and luxury, are transform d 
into females. 

159. Some people having objected to, and ene 
quired the reaſon of exhibiting the young women 
naked, and expoſed to public view, at their ſo- 
lemn feaſts and facrifices, he replied, · The rea- 
“ ſon is, that, being trained up to maſculine 
practices, they may be nothing inferior to the 
<« men, either in ſtrength, health, bravery, or 
« love of glory; and that they may ſlight and 
*« deſpiſe falſe and vulgar praiſe. | 

This manner of proceeding I would not any 
more recommend to the males than to the females: 
only *tis uſeful thus far, that it conduces to throw - 
off that ſtupid ſhame which we are frequently pre- 
poſieſs'd with in our early years, and becomes af- 
terwards a bar to noble and worthy actions. For 
they were taught to bluſh only at what was real 
turpitude: whereas you may find a great many 
women who would be 2 . aſnam'd to be 


taught naked, that yet would never bluſh at the 
D 6 = repetition 
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repetition or commiſſion of ſhameful ſpeeches, or 
diſhoneft deeds. There are beſides ſeveral, whoſe 
cheeks would be covered with bluſhes, upon their 
being ſurpriſed in a fimple dreſs or diſhabille, and, 
on the contrary, would eſteem it their only glory 
and happineſs to flaunt out in public in a ſplendid 
drefs, who, at the fame time, are neglectful of 
thoſe things which are truly decent, and can on- 
Iy be attended with real honour and praiſe. From 
hence came that ſenfe of honour, that nobleneſs 
of ſpirit, the which we have an inſtance of in 


Gorgo the wife of Leonidas, who being told, in 


difcourfe with ſome foreign ladies, that thoſe of 
Lacedemon were the only women in the world 
that had an umpire over the men, ſhe briſkly 
replied, © That there was good reaſon for it, be- 
© cauſe they \ were the only women who a 


© forth men.” 


160. Beſides this, that he might promote mar- 


riage more effeQually, thoſe who continued bat- 


chelors were made infamous by law; for they 
were excluded from the ſight of the public pro- 
ceſſions, in which the young men and maidens 
danc'd naked: nay, the officers compell'd them 
to dance round the market- place, in the very 
depih of winter, ſinging ſongs to their own diſ- 


grace, that they juſtly fuffer d the puniſhment, 


« for diſobeying the laws. Moreover, they 
were denied that refpe& and deference which the 
younger were obliged to pay to their elders: and 
therefore no man found fault with what was faid 
to Dyrcellidas, a great Captain, and one who had 


commanded armies, who, as he came to the place 


of aſſembly, a young man, inſtead of riſing and 
making room for him, told bim, * Sir, you muſt 


not expect that honour from me, _ young, 
| e * which 
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« which cannot be return'd me by a child of 
« your's, when I'm old.” ? 

161. A certain man aſk*d Fyoemrinis why he 

had enacted, that no portion ſhould be given 
with their young women in marriage? That,” 
ſays he, none may be rejected for want of for- 
ce tune, or that none be married on account of 
« jt; but that every young man, with an eye to 
« the morals of his girl, may accordingly fix his 
6 choice. 
It was for the fame reaſon, that he forbid the 
uſe of paints, and other ornaments, by which the 
women recommended themſelves, under a falſe 
gloſs of beauty. Nothing, but that fweet con- 
ſtraint, and unſophiſticated dictates of nature, that 
myſterious ſympathy of minds, which alone can 
make men happy in a married ſtate, ſhould ſtir 
up or allure the youth to matrimony. 


162, Having prefcrib'd a certain period' of life, 


in which young men and women were allow'd to 
marry, he was interrogated about the intent of 


that ſtatute? He made anfwer, That the off 


« ſpring of parents, in an adult and perfect age, 
may be robuſt and healthy.” 


From too early coition the bodres of parents . 


are not only themſelves debilitated; but the in- 


firmity is tranfmitted to the offspring: beſides, 


thoſe, who too young beget children, want that 
authority which accompanies age. On the other 
hand, thoſe, who, in the decline of life, beget 
children, neither enjoy them, nor- live to give 
them a regular and perfect inſtitution. 

163. Being aſk'd, Why he prohibited the 
buſband and wife to fleep together, inſomuch 
that each was to ſpend the greateſt part of the 
day with thofe of their own ſex, and to fleep 

with 
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be on affection may continue freſh — en- 
% Llivening, by abſtinent contin N and finally, 
te that they may produce more healthy and ſtouter 
children.“ 
| Their interviews, being thus difficult and rare, 
ſerved not only for continual Exerciſes of their 
temperance, but further' d very much the end and 
intentions of marria ge: YI 5 thoſe ſhort. ab- 
fences kept their — — l alive, which fl: 
and decays, and at laſt dies, by too eaſy acce 
and continuance of the beloved object. This 
was truly acting the father of his country, in 
watching every. circumſtance and opportunity to 
i | advance the public utility, and in conſulting, as 
[ much as in him lay, the advantage of both mind 
and body. But moſt ſupreme magiſtrates of our 
day, if they can fleece their ſubjects, by tributes 
and taxes, to ſupport their own illegal and enor- 
mous exceſſes, now and then puniſhing very fla- 
grant crimes, look upon themſelves as lawful ma- 
giſtrates, when, i in reality, they do no more than 
exhibit examples. and incitements of vice to the 
eople. 
Pib4. It is certain, that, ſo long as theſe or- 
dinances continued in force, the women there 
were ſo far from that ſcandalous liberty, which hath 
ſince been objected to WY that they knew 4 
at 
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religion; and that God does not need our coſt- 
| 3 
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what the name of adultery meant; a proof of. this 
we have in Geradas, a very ancient Spartan, who, 
being aſk'd by a ſtranger, What puniſhment 


their law had appointed for adulterers? anſwered, 
“ There are no adulterers in our country.“ But; 


W replicd the ſtranger, ſuppoſe there were one, and 


the crime proved againſt him, how would you 


puniſh him? He anſwer'd, © The offender muſt 


« give the plaintiff a bull, with a neck ſo long, 
« as that he might drink out of the river Euro- 
« tas, that runs at the foot of Taygetus, over the 


6 top of the mountain.” The man, being ſur- 


priſed at this, ſays, Why, *tis impoffible to find 


ſuch a bull. Geradas ſmilingly replied, ** *Tis 


« equally impoſſible to find an adulterer in 
ce Sparta.“ 


165. A certain man once propoſed to Lycur- 


gus, by all means, inſtead of an ariſtocratical go- 
vernment, to erect an abſolute popular equality in 
Lacedemon. Begin it, friend,“ ſaid he, << firſt 
« in your own houfe.“ gn 
Pithily intimating, that none ſhould attempt to 
introduce any other form of government in the 
ate, but ſuch as he ſhould like in his own fami- 


ly, as the ſtate is nought elſe than a great houſe, 


or family. 


166. Being aſk'd his reaſons for enacting, 


That the leaſt and meaneſt of every thing ſhould 
be offered to the gods in their ſacrifices? he re- 
plied, That we may always have ſomething to 
« offer to thank.” /:- -- | 
This great philoſopher apprehended, that the 
Deity delighted more in frugality, than in prodi- 
gality, or rich victims, left penury or luxury 
ſhould attend, and creep in, under the name of 


| 
| 
| 
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ly tributes. Who would not be ready to ſay, M 
that ſplendor and magnificence ſhould accompany | 
the worſhip of the gods? 

167. Being aſk'd his reaſon forprohibiting ty 
beſiege - caſtles and citadels? he made anſwer, 
ce That brave men may not be laughter d by 
& women and boys, or ſuch like perſons.” 

He did not approve of that manner of making 
war, in which valour had no ſhare. What part 
does it bear in our battles, where cannons and 
guns are the principal inſtruments of action? 

168. The Spartans were at great pains to feed 
and adorn their hair: with regard to which, Ly- 
eurgus had given them in precept, That, as 
< a good head of hair graces the handſome, and 
4 renders the deform'd more dreadful to the 
& enemy, they ſhould be careful of it, ſince it 
„was an ornament attended with ſmall ex- 
& pence.” 

How prepoſterous is the practice of ſuch wh 
ſhave theſe parts of the body which nature has 
clad with hair, as well for the ſake of decorum 
and modeſty, as for the ſake of preſerving health * 
A head of hair is a natural ornament that gives 
an-advantage to good looks, and an additional 
terror, or ſomething of a ſavage horror to bad 
looks. 

169. Being aſk'd the reaſon he forbid plunder- 
ing the enemy kill'd in war? he replied, © Left, 
<« by. being too intent upon the plunder, the 
&« ſoldiers ſhould neglect the battle: but that 
c they keep- their poverty together with their 
4 ranks,” | 
This wonderful man, looking upon riches- as 
the ſeminary of all vice and wickedneſs, dreaded 


every occaſion of enriching: them that preſeated 
tf! 
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itſelf to the citizens, tho' the groſs of mankind 
place all human felicity in proportion to the ſhare. 
of it they enjoy). 

170. Lycurgus ſeeing a keeper teach a blood- 
hound to follow a train, ** Obſerve,” ſaid he, 
« what pains yonder maſter takes to make his 
ſetvant uſeful and profitable for his pleaſure ! 
« who would not then with diligence train up 
e his ſon in the ſchool of virtue, that he may 
become in time a worthy member of the com- 
% monwealth ?''. 

171, Tully tells us, in his book of epiſtles to 
Brutus, that Lycurgus was wont to ſay, That 
the commonwealth conſiſted of theſe two main 
© heads, REO and Puniſhments, 


L YS. AN DER 

172. Lyſander, being ambaſſador with Diony- 
ſius tyrant of Sicily, was, on his departure, de- 
ſired by the tyrant, of two very rich gowns, to 
chuſe that he lik'd beſt, as a preſent for his daugh- 
ter. © She'll like beſt to chuſe for herſelf, 
ſays Lyſander : upon which he took up both the 
robes, and went his way. 

Here is nothing worth of imitation, far leſs | 
of a Spartan: nor is there any example to be ex- 
pected from this General, beſides the produce 
of a malicious, cunning, and fraudulent diſpoſi- 
tion. 

173. Being reprimanded for uſing ſo much 
lubtilty and private craft in his management of 
| the war, as quite inconſiſtent with the virtue of 
the poſterity of Hercules, he laugh'd, ſaying, 
„That, in a caſe where one can't wear the 
66 i ſpoils of the Lion, he muſt put on that of 


the Fox,” L 4 
Meaning, 
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Meaning, that matters which are not praQica- 
ble by open and fair means, muft be brought a. 
bout by private methods and downright deceit. 

174. One told him, by way of compliment, 
that he ſpoke very handſome of him, and had 
been at much pains ta defend his character from 
abuſe: whereupon Eyſander. ſays, ' I have at my 
«© country- -feat two oxen; they are both filent, 
4c and yet I know for certainty which of them is 
cc lazy, and which fit for work.” 

He meant, that true genuine worth needs no 
recommendations : but thoſe, who have never 
done any thing praiſe-worthy, are they who need 
trumpeters to ſound their praiſes. 

175. An ambaſſador from Megara, a mean 

fate, at an aſſembly, taking a great deal of free- 
dom with Lyfander's character, ſpoke mighty 
things: whereupon Lyſander ſays, *r riend, thy 
* ſpeech, would require a city.” 
176. A Perſian alk'd him, What common- 
wealth it was, whole policy he moſt approv'd 
of ? © That,” ſays he, in which the brave 
« and the coward have their proper deſerts ren. 
& der'd them.” 

- Intimating, that jt 5 ougt ht to be encou- 

ag'd by diſtinguiſhing marks of honour, and re- 


ws and the timorous rous d . proper marks 
of i ignominy. 


> wp NAMERTES. 
177. Namertes, ing f ſtiled: the Hap FA hy 2 
native of a country e had been amba dor in, 
on account of bis having a great many friends, 
aſk d, How ſuch as had many friends ſhould kno 
whether they were ſincere or pretended ones 
The rr anſwering he could not tell, bete 


* 
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the favour to know. mn Then, ws ſays Namertes, 
Learn by adverſe fortune: one 
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178. An Athenian having told 'Nicknder, 
You Lacedemonians are great lovers of idleneſs. 
« True,” replied he, “but then we don't ſtudy 
40 to procure it upon any terms whatever as you 
« o.“ 

He judg'd leiſure, purchas'd by honourable 
means, irreprehenſible: but thought thoſe, who 
ſtudied to indulge it by any meaſures, right or 
wrong, deſerving of reproach. The Athenian 
called a freedom from the exerciſes of n mean and 
ſordid arts idleneſs. 


 ZEUXIDAMUS. | 
179. Zeuxidamus, being aſk'd, Sn the La- 
cedemonians did not commit their laws concern- 
ing valour to writing, and accuſtom their youth 
to reading them? anſwer'd, © Becauſe our youth 
are more accuſtom'd to regard valiant actions, 
© than writings.” 
It is a kind of cowardly indolence to diſpute 
conſtantly about fortitude, after the manner of 
philoſophers. The rules of virtue may be deli- 
ver'd in a few dogmas z and it is 2 W 
by actions. 


PAN T HOI D A 8 
180. Panthoidas, hearing ſome philoſophers, 
in the academy at Athens, lecturing g upon virtue, 
| was aſk'd, How he lik'd their diſcourſes? <* They 
are excellent indeed,” ſaid he, but nethinks 
they are quite loſt upon yous as you don't pra- 
8 Ctiſe the 
He 
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He ſmartly touch'd the Athenians for having 
virtue always in their lips; but rarely in their 

practice. | : 


_PAUSANIAS. 


181. When the Athenian exiles exhorted Pau- 
ſanias, the ſon of Cleombrotus, to make war upon 
their countfy, they ſaid, in order to incenſe him 
the more againft them, that the Athenians were 
the only people, upon his being proclaim'd victor 
at the Olympick games, who hiſs'd him.“ When 
« they behaved ſo ill, at a time I merited well of 
c them,” ſaid Pauſanias, How much worſe, 
„may we ſuppoſe, would their behaviour be, if 
« ] was to hurt them ?” 

A remarkable inſtance of moderation! not to 
be moved with the moſt provoking and atrocious 
contumely. | 
182. Being aſk'd the reafon of their making 
 Tiyrtzus the poet a Citizen of S parta ? he made 
anſwer, ** Leſt it ſhould be laid, that we had a 
foreign commander.“ 

Poets were in no great eſteem among the Spar- 
tans: nor was it upon the ſcore of his being one, 
that they conferr'd this ſingular piece of honour 
upon him; but that, being a brave captain, he 
might have the reputation of vindicating his own 
country. 

183. A dwarfiſh little fellow urg'd with great 
earne neſs, that a bold pufh ſhould be made a- 
gainſt the enemy, both at once by ſea and land: 
upon which Pauſanias ſays, ©* Pray, Sir, let us 
& ſee you ſtripp'd of your clothes, that we may 
cc 4 what an author of a war we have to truſt 
CC. 6. to Wo 
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| Here was a bitter taunt, deſervedly aim'd, to 
ridicule a man, whoſe fooliſh arrogance would 
preſume to tir up brave men to a war, in which 
he himſelf could give no manner of aſſiſtance. 
184. Hearing ſome of the foldiers, upon exa- 
mining the ſpoils taken from the Barbarians, ex- 
preis their admiration of the great valuejof ſeveral 
rich ſuits of clothes found among them, he ſaid, 
« Tt were better for them to have been of much 
« value themſelves, than poſſeſs valuable things.” 
This briſk animadverſion, upon the falſe admi- 
ration of his army, tended to attract their atten- 


tion to things truly valuable. 


185. After his victory over the Medes at 
Plate, he ordered the ſupper which the Perſians 
had prepar'd for themſelves, being a moſt ſump- 
tuous and delicious one, to be ſerved up, ſaying, 
« Perſian, what a vety yo you muſt have been, 
„ who, when you had ſo much choice delicacies 
<« of your own, would fain have our haſty-pud- 
e ding to- boot! 8 5 f 

Inſinuating, that it is great madneſs in a rich 
and opulent nation to enter precipitately on a 
war with one that is poor, and has got little or 
nothing te loſe.: for, if that nation ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, their advantage is but ſmall; if otherwiſe, 
their loſs is great. : 


3 PAUSANIAS the Second, 
186, Pauſanias, the ſon of Pliftonax, in a con- 
troverſy with a native of Tegea, where he had 


| been then a fugitive, extoll'd the Lacedemonians 


with the higheſt encomiums: whereupon he was 
ſeornfully aſk'd by his antagoniſt, Why, if that 
was the caſe, he did not ſtay at Lacedemon, 


rather than fly the country? © Becauſe,” - 


retorted 
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magiſtrate that i is 2 private man. 
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retorted he, cc jt is the ſick, not the ſound, who 


* need the phyſician,” 
Intimating to the Tegean, that the « corrupt 


morals of his une, ſtood in need of Spartan 
diſcipline. | 


1 


PEDARETTES. 


187. wan being told by « one, in a great 
fright that the enemy were prodigioully nume- 
rous, replied, ©* That's very well; for then we 


< ſhall kill the more, and thereby gain the greater 


£6 glory. 29. 


What the other laid hold on to intimidate, and 


plead an excuſe for cowardice, he readily con- 
verted to a ſpur for actions of bravery. Who- 


ever, by pleading the difficulty of the attempt, 


diſſwades from an honourable purpoſe, may be re- 


futed by his own weapon. 


188. Obſerving a man, who was ſoft and ef-, 
feminate, much applauded, and careſs'd by the 


citizens for his great humanity, he told them, 


« You ought never,” ſaid he, ; to approve of 


a man for his near refemblance to a woman, 
«© nor a woman for affecting any ſimilitude of a. 
man, but i in a caſe where ſhe may be urg'd by | 


4 neceſlity.”” 
He perceived, that . modes of beha- 
viour diſtinguiſh'd the good man, and that others 


conſtituted the accompliſh'd: woman. He ad- 
mitted neceſlity to plead the waman's excuſe for 
being trans figur d to a man; bat 
no manner of plea in degeneratipg to perſonate 
a woman: thus, the ſame dehavigur is not equal- 


but-allow'd a man 


ly becoming a prince that is a 4 3 nor 2 


1 89. Having 
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189. Havin ſet up candidate for the order of 
the three hundred men of Sparta, which eminence 
amongſt them obtain the fupreme dignity, he 
was rejected: upon which he took his leave, 
ſmiling as he went. The Ephori, having! order d 
him back, to account for ſuch behaviour, demànd- 
ed his reaſons for laughi «© Why,” ſaid he, 
« I'm only overſay'd to ing, that Bis republic 
te has three hundred citizens better than my- 
c ſelf.” _ 

What ſentiment” more worthy a philoſopher 
than this! He did not com plain of his repos 
nor did he object to the choice made by to the E- 
phori : but exulted more in the public happineſs, 
than he would have 9 | in a the honour 
conferred on himſelf. | 


PLI 5 T AR 0 H U 3 

190. Pliſtarchus, the ſon of Leotide, obſery- 
ing a certain advocate uſe a great many ludicrous 
phraſes i in the courſe of his pleading a cauſe, in- 
terrupted him, ſaying, © I would have you, my 
«© friend, to beware how you accuſtom yourſelf 
© to weak ridiculouſly, left, as thoſe that deal 
«in wreſtling turn wreſtlers you become ridi- - 
4 culous.”” ;- | 
This excellent man perceived, that a few ſlips 
might be pardon'd ; but that, when the error 
turns to a habit, it becomęs incurable. 


== LY D OR U S. 

191. Polydorus; the fon of Alcamenes, told 
one that had a conſtant habit of threatning his e- 
nemies,” * You don't apprehend, my friend, how 

< great a part of the ſpirit of your reſentment you 
* waſte to no purpoſe,” * 
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A man that is determinately bent to avenge 
himſelf of his enemy, effectuates no more þy 
threats, than for warning his adverſary of his in- 
tentions ; and thereby fruſtrates, in a great mes. 
ſure, his capacity of hurting him. It is more the 
part of a brave man to harm his adverſary by deeds, 
A · . v» 
192. When, after the battle of the three hun- 
dred, and the Argives were a ſecond time routed, 
the allies adviſed Polydorus not to ſlip that oppor- 
tunity; for, by making a briſk attack upon the 
enemy's walls, he might take the city : adding, 
that it would be eaſily effected, becauſe the men 
were ſlain, and that they were moſtly women 
who remained. He return'd anſwer, <** To re. 
* duee the rebellious upon an equal footing in the 
ce field, I take to be conſiſtent with my honour: 
& but, as the war commenc'd- about the pro- 
cc priety of their lands, I don't think it'equitable 
<« to make any attempt upon their city; for ! 
ec came here to ſeize lands, and not to ſtor 
& towns.” 3 . 

This noble- minded prince was reſolved to treat 
a public enemy in every reſpect agreeable to juſtice 
and equity. Yet molt princes now think them- 
ſelves juſtly entitled to take of an enemy what- 
ever advantages they can lay hold of; infomuct 
that, if they contended about a petty town, the 
victor would from thence take occaſion to ſeize 
upon the whole dominions of the vanquiſh'd 
He thought it alſo below him to engage an ene- 
my under any diſadvantage, and who was not 
equally well provided with himſelf : for ſuch a vic 
tory is more reaſonably term'd an act of cruelty 
than of fortitude. | ! 
| 193. Being 
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193. Being aſſe d the motive that made the 
Spartans expoſe themſelves in battle, with ſuch 
intrepidity, to dangers of whatever kind? He an- 
ſwer d. Becauſe they are taught to e. 
60 rather than fear their commanders. 

Reverence is accompanied with love: but! we 
fear thoſe moſtly whom we hate. He diſcharges 
his duty better, who performs it with a bene vo- 
lent diſpoſition, than he who does it from a fear 
of 4 | T5 


POLYCRATIDAS. 5 

194. Polycratidas, the Orator, being ſent am- 
baſſador, with ſame others, to the Perſian Gene- 
rals, was aſk'd, Whether he came in a public 
or private character ? <* If we ſucceed,” faid | he, 
« in a public; if not, in a private capacity.” 

If he ſucceeded in his embaſſy, he wanted the 
glory to redound to.his country: if not, he de- 
fired the 1 OO" of a 9 10 e not t allot 
it. 


SOEBIDAS. 


195. Sorbidas, helng baſleg's by the enemy in 
a dry and ſtonny place, ſo that he could come at 
no water, was at laſt conſtrain d to agree with 
mem upon theſe hard terme: That he would 

* give up to them all his S in their coun- 
* try, provided that he himſelf, and all his men, 
* ſhould drink of a ſpring not far from his camp.” 
After the uſual oaths and ratifications, he called 
his ſoldiers together, and proffer'd him that would 
forbear drinking, the government of. all his con- 
queſts for a reward. Their thirſt was ſo much 
ſtronger than their ambition, that not a man of 

Vol, I. - : Ds them 
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were not equally well affected to himſelf, as they 


: e- 
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them was able to forbear. In Thort, hen they 
td all drank their fill, up came the King him - 
ſelf to the ſpting, and, having ſprinkled his face 
only, without ſwallowing one drop, he marched 
off in the face of his enemies, refuſing to yield 
his conqueſts, becauſe he himſelf, and all his men, 
according to the articles, _ not drank aw _ 
| pare COSI Y} 2 3 


Hes 


196. Taecius, being told, that his father 
Spoke very ill of him, ſaid, He had reaſon 
<< to ſpeak ſo, or elſe he had never done it.“ 
He choſe rather to ſtand condemn'd himſelf, 
than admit that his father ſpoke inconfiderately, 
It is an inftance of both piety and modeſty. 
197. His brother complaining that the citizens 


were to Telecrus, but acted very ungenerouſly, in 
not appointing him one of the Ephori, . You,” 
ſays T elecrus, can t bear an injury, but I 
„can.“ | | 
Signifying, ws thoſe who would curry favour 
with their fellow-citizens, muſt put up with, and 
wink at many injuries and affronts. 
198. Being afk'd the meaning of that cuſtom 
 among{t the Spartan youth, of riſing up onthe 
approach: of a ſenior ? he made anſwer, . That, 
being accuſtom'd to reſpect ſuch as are join d 
& to them by no tie of relation, they may pa 
** the greater reverence to their parents. 
The beſt manner of reconciling us to the duty 
we owe, is to uſe ourſelves: to ne, moe than 
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CH A R I L L US. 
199. Charillus, being aſk'd-the reaſon, Why 
. Lycurgus gave the Lacedemonians fo few laws! ? 
anſwer'd, . Thoſe that are a people of we words, 
6 don't need many laws.” 

200, Charillus told his ſlave, upon behaving 
himſelf inſolently, If Thad been in a paſſion, 
«© ] ſhould have ſurely killed thee.” 

He was ſo ſenſible that nothing could be either 
faid or done aright by an angry man, that he 
_ guarded againſt paſſion, even while he corrected 
a ſlave. 

201. Being aſk' d, What commonwealth it was 
that he thought the beft conſtituted ? he made an- 
ſwer, That, in which the fellow-citizens, with- 
« out any ſeditions, ſtrive who ſhall outvie one 
« another in the poſſeſſion of virtue.” 

In moſt ſtates, the ſubjedts generally contend 
for honours and riches: few or none ſtrive toge- 
ther for a ſuperior portion of virtue. 


r | : 

202. Chilo the Lacedemonian, ſaid to be one 
of the ſeven wife men of Greece, being aſk'd, 
What Jupiter was doing? anſwer' d, Depref- 
5 ling the High, and exalting the Lowe 

203. Being aſk d, What particular advantage 
the Learn'd had over the Ignorant ? he anſwer'd, 
In having good hopes.” 

He ftiled thoſe only F who, being in- 
ſtrudded in the laws and inſtitutes of virtue and 
honeſty, led a life agreeably to that inſtitution. 
Suppoting thoſe only on a par with the wicked in 
other advantages; yet this ſpecial benefit they en- 
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joy over en, to live in expectation ef the re- 


ward of their virtue in another lifſe. 
204. He uſed to ſay, ** That, 28 the touch 
* 1 tried gold, gold tried men.“ 
. He gave in precept, . Love, as if you 
_ ſhould hereafter hate; and hate, as if you ſhould 
6 hereafter love.“ 


Ihis is a caution not to entertain ſuch violent = 


grudges, as preclude the power of reconciliation: 
nor to truſt a friend ſo far, as to have it in his 
power to. injure you, in caſe of your turning e- 
nemies. 
206. He was wont to ſay, „ That nothing 
© ſhould provoke us to rail againſt: any body; 
c becauſe that, after we have ſaid all we were 
able, we ſhould yet, in our turn, hear nog 
«© to vex us. 

Reviling has its own pleaſure ; which, how- 
ever, we find, is more than countervail'd by that 


exceſſive pain which accompanies the mortifica- 


tion of hearing ourſelves treated with indignh 


ties. 


207, He would ſay, © That the tongue ſhould 
tc not be ſuffered to out-run the mind.? 

This ſaying intimates the neceſſity of preme- 
ditating before we ſpeak : becauſe a ſentence once 
ſpoke is irrevocable ; whereas the firſt hint may 


be corrected by a ſucceeding better one. 


208. He uſed to ſay, That a real loſs w 


60 preferable to diſhoneſt gain: for the one was 


« only for once a ſubject-matter of grief; 5 but 
«© the other was perpetually ſo.“ 
A loſs in ſubſtance may be repaired; but the 
Joſs of character is irrecoverable. A loſs of means 
Can affect us but for a ſhort ſeaſon ; but the con- 
5 ſciouſneß 
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ſciouſneſs of a bad action ww an everlaſting 
torment to the mind. 

209. Being aſk'd, What it was, that might 
be om a difficult matter ? he return'd tor 
anſwer, © To conceal a ſecret.“ : 

210. He uſed to ſay, That we ought to be 
« more ready to viſit our friends, under the cir- 
12 cumſtances of a bad, than a good turn of for- 
„ tuns & 

Every one, abe friend or acquaintance, 
is ready to attend a man in proſperity: but they 
are friends indeed who ſtick to a man in adver- 
fit 

_ He forbids, ** To ſpeak ill of the dead, 
&« as it ſeems cowardly to traduce thoſe that can't 
& anſwer for themſelves, and mean to fight a- 
« oainſt ghoſts and hobgoblins.” _ 

212.. He directed the youth, To honous 
ce their elders, that, when they themſelves ſhould 
« turn old, they Wi be held in eſteem by o- 
« cher 

This cuſtom was productive of both theſe ad- 
vantages: firſt, that the authority and reverence 
paid to. old age might reſtrain the extravagant 
licence and wantonneſs peculiar to youth: and 
next, that this deference might keep the aged on 
their mettle, to ſquare their behaviour to the gra- 
vity of their character, and do nothing fooliſh or 
ſhameful to make them — to the ridicule 
of youth. 

213. He admoniſheth, 40 Neither to, praiſe, 
* nor deride any perſon puffed up by his good 
* ſucceſs : becauſe it muſt be an unfortunate 
6c happineſs that renders a wan inſolent ; and 
* challenges more the _— than the applauſe 


* of any one.“ 
5 The 
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The inſolent are leſs to blame, than they wha 
feed their inſolence: thus, the people often. roar 
out againſt the avarice and tyranny of a prince, 
even tho' they themſelves corrupted him. 
214. He deſires us, To vanquiſh anger, as 
& it is the moſt powerful and dangerous affection 
<< of the mind, and a greater conqueſt than that 
over an arm'd enemy ; fince it proves no leſs 
<< fatal to mortals than an enemy.” 1h 
215. He ſays, . That our honour is concern 4 
© to forget a kindneſs we have beſtow'd, and to 
% make mention of that we have received.” : 
The generality of mankind act quite other- 
wiſe. If any has done a good or friendly action, 
it is ſoon heightened, and exaggerated beyond all 
meaſure: on the contrary, if they themſelyes 
have received a favour, it is immediately forgot; 
diſſembled, or diminiſhed. *© 
216. The following ſaying is attributed to him, 
% Don't walk haſtily.” “ 
- The genius of a man may be learn'd from his 
wit. A forward walk betokens a precipitate 
mind; and a mincing one is the ſign of an effe- 
minate mind. Our public carriage and deport- 
ment ought to be proper and uniform. | 


The three following ſayings of his were con- 
ſecrated to Apollo, and ſet up in _ —_ at 


Delphos : 
217; ** Be ning with pong 4% 
218. Deſire nothing overmuch.”” _ 
219. Miſery is the conſtant companion of 


& debts and ftrifes.” 
220. Chilo 
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220. Chilo ſaid, ** That the friends and fa- 
« yourites of Kings were like caſting counters, 
« that ſometimes ſtood for one, ſometimes for 
ce ten, and ſometimes for an hundred.” 

221, Hearing a certain man vaunt, That he 
had not an enemy in the world, Chilo aſk'd him, 
If he had ever a friend?“ 

Intimating, that enmity and fiendlhip are ſo 
- mutually connected, that it is not poſſible that he 

who has many friends, ſhould eſcape enemies. 
222. He ſaid, ©* That we ought to regulate 
& our life ſo, as not to become terrible to our 
« inferiors, nor contemptible to our ſuperiors.” 

223. He faid, That a youthſul age was 
ce deſirable, but aged youth troubleſome and 
”" grievous,” | 
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Apophthegms of Anonymous LACEDE:« 


wore a long grizly beard ? anſwer'd, 
„That, viewing theſe gray hairs, I 
& may do nothing unworthy of them.“ 
A good man, with every occaſion, purſues the 
means proper to ſtimulate him on to virtue. 
2. A Lacedemonian hearing, that, in other 
countries, the gueſts were compell'd to drink 
after ſupper,, ſays, ** Are they compell'd to eat 
#* too?” BE I py 
He animadverted on a cuſtom of the Greeks, 
who forced their gueſts to drink off a certain num- 
ber of bumpers : which cuſtom is, in fact, no leſs 
| | | abſurd, 


"Wc \ N old Spartan, being aſk'd, Why he 


4. 
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abſurd, further than habit may give it counte - 
nance, than were one conſtrain'd, who was no 
way hungry, or. diſpoſed for victuals, to eat up a 
certain meaſure of meat. 

3. Another, upon bearing that paſſage 3 in Pin- 
dar, wherein Athens is term'd the bulwark of 
Greece, recited, ſaid, Greece ſhall ſoon fall 
jn ruins, after ſhe Jeana to ſuch a bulwark.”” 

This was upbraiding the effeminacy of the A- 

eng in not conforming themſelves to the 
poet's eulogium on them: or taxing the unſea- 
ſonable vanity of the poet, in beſtowing this com- 
pliment upon a ſtate that had no manner of title 
to it. 

4. Some bee, ſeeing a piece of painting, 
that repreſented a great ſlaughter of the Lacede- 
monians by the Athenians, cried out, O brave 
Athenians! Which a Lacedemonian hearing, 
ſays, ** You mean in the picture.“ 
| Intimating how vain and unaccountable it is 
to glory in a picture, when painters take no leſs 
liberty than poets, to deceive. 

5. A Lacedemonian, being in eompany with: 
one who took great pleaſure in hearing back- 
biters and defamers, ſaid to him, *© Coale to give: 
any ear to my prejudice.” 

He perceived, that they were not only culpa- 
ble, who calumniate others ; but even they who: 
delight in hearing calumny. It is an injury done 
the f innocent, to. hear a. malicious tongue : for 
there would be no revilers, if there were none 
that took pleaſure in heating them. Therefore 
the Lacedemonian, in a manner, expoſtulated- 
with him who fat ſatisfied to hear bim tra- 


ducꝰd. . 
* 5 — A. 
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6. A certain Spartan, going to puniſh a ſlave, 
who alledged in his owp defence, that he did not 
_— with his will, ſaid, Nor ſhall you be 

| uniſh'd. with your will. 5 | 
his is atrite, but filly excuſe. We ought to 
watch our behaviour ſo, as not to treſpaſs thro? 

imprudence. | 

7. A Lacedemonian, on his travels, -ſoving; 
ſome men ſeated upon ſtate chairs, ſaid, ** Hea- 
e vens forbid I ſhould fit on a ſeat, whence 1 
4s could not ariſe to pay my reſpects to a ſe- 
eier 

Had he ſeen how our elders are often ſhov's | 
off the public ſtreets, to make way for one young 
enough to be their grandchild, carried about by his 
fellow. citizens in a chair, what reflexiohs would 
he make? What idea would he form of us from 
our ſight of chairs, coaches, and other multitude 
of different vehicles? The Lacedemonians would 
not think it poſſible for mankind to degenerate to 
ſuch luxurious floth and wantonneſs: nor, that 
feilow-citizens, entitled to the ſame liberties and 
immunities, could be fo low and ſervile, as to de- 
baſe themſelves to perform the office of horſes. 

8. Another, ſeeing Diogenes the Cynic naked, 
in a vehement cold morning, graſping a brazen | 
ſtatue round, aſk'd him, If he was not cold!“ 
upon denying he was, “ Then,” ſays the Spartan, 
« where is the great matter in it?” 

The philoſopher expected vaſt compliments 
upon himfelf, for having a body ſo fortified againſt 
the injuries of the weather: but the Spartan thought 
it no more, than if a man was to embrace the 
fame ſtatue in a kot day, providing he could « 00 
it without an | inconvenience. / 

| | = A 


j \ 
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9. A ſtranger, coming to Lacedemon, who 
made profeſſion of being able to ſtand upon one 
foot while he put his ſlipper on the other, ſaid to 
ſome perſon that ſtood by him, as he perform d, 
] don't believe, Spartan, that you could ſtand fo 
long upon one leg. I on to you, ſays the 
Lacedemonian, I could not: but then, there 
6 js not a gooſe in all Lacedemon but could do 
66 26. *7::- 

He ſmartly derided the vanity of an art that 
was productive of no public uſe or utility. Of 
this nature are the e s of jugglers, tum- 

blers, and the like. 
10. A Spartan, hearing an Argive ſay, That | 
there were a great many Spartan ſepulchres among 
them, replied, ** Butthere i is not one Argive ſe= 
« pulchre among us. 
The Lacedemonian very ſmartly retorted that 
compliment, which the Argive en his on 

—_— to a mark of ignominy. 

A Lacedemonian, taken captive, and 
3 to public ſale, when the crier call'd out, 
* I ſell a Lacedemonian,” clapp'd his hand upon 
the crier's mouth, telling him, " Cry, that you. 
e ſell a priſoper.” . - 

He could bear his own lot with e and. 

patience ; but could not bear to think, that his. 
fate, in being fold at an ee, ſhould reflect 
any ſcandal on his country. _ 
12. One of thoſe ſoldiers, who were in pay 
under Lyſimachus, being aſk'd by him, If he: 
was one of the Helots ? meaning the Spartan: 
ſlaves, he anſwer'd, Do you imagine, Sir, 
Sal Laceicaniving —_— come to receive 
Huy twopence of you FP” 


bs E6. e 20h 
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He FPS to be thought a flave, ſooner than be 
ſnould allow chis diſgrace on ke wien 
name: 

13. When he Phobia: upon N defe I 

the Spartans at Leuctra, marched. up to the'v very | 
bank of the river Eurotas, one boafter, amongſt 
them, cried out, : Where are your Lacedemonians 
now ? Not here,” ſays a Spartan priſoner 
that overheard him, T Otherwiſe you had not 
come here.” 

Tho? a poor cds captive, he could not 
3 to hear the victory boaſted of; nor could be | 
wake off the Spartan diſpoſition, - 

14. The Lacedemonians did not appoint any 
maſters to inſtruct their children in the manly | 
exerciſes of wreſtling, &c. in order that diſputes | 
of that nature' might be decided by ſimple nature, 
and not by art: whence e being aſk d, 
Haw he came to be vanquiſh'd by Charon? he re- 
plied, ©* By mere dint of art. * 
Thhis nation never eſteem'd that a glorious Vic- 
tory, which was obtained more by cunning and 
artifice, than by true fortitude of both mind and 
body. As every art deviates, in ſome meaſure, 
from natural fioplicity, tis ſo tar; allied to de- 
fen | 


When Philip ad che W 5 the 
1 he wrote to them, That he 
wanted to know, whether they inclin?d he ſhould 
come as a friend, or an enemy ? They anſwer'd, 
Neither.“ 
1 By this abrupt and ſimple word; they diſcloſed 
2 2 Laconic ſpirit: and, by denying the king 
a paſſage thro' their country, in ſuch expreſs 
An they ee a reſolution peculiar to 


brave men. 
| 16. They 


2 
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16. They fined. their ambaſſador, for ſaluting 
e to whom he was ſent in that charac- 


carried home with him, from King Antigonus, 
as much corn, at a time they were greatly diſtreſ- 
{ed for proviſions, as amounted to a coomb and 
a half for the, a of —_— citizen, after it was 
divided. E 

uch was the rigour of their laws, chat, even 
after ſo eminient a ſervice, beſides ſucceeding in 
his embaſſy over: and above, as that of relieving 
them when a famine prevailed in the eountry, 
they would not overlook the offence of e | 
one ſingle, unguarded word. 
17. They impoſed a fine upon the father of two 
young men who had diſcorded, for dillembling the 
difference among the brethren. pert 

They judged that the young men, who wank. 
ereſs'd thro' the imprudent heat of youth, ought 
to be pardonꝰd; and imputed their treſpaſs to the 
father, whoſe authority ought-to Fever the riſe 
of any ſuch difference. 

18, They laid a fine upon a ſtrange harper 
that came to Sparta, for touching the ſtrings 
with his finger, inſtead of an ivory ſtick : fo 
impatient were they of any innovation upon 4 
practice that had received. the ſanction of the 
public uſe. 5 

19. Two boys having meld, the one gar e 
the other a mortal wound. - The companions of 
the wounded declared to him, as he was dying, 
that they would avenge his death, by killing the 
author of it. But he ſays, Don't, for Hea- 
« ven's ſake; for that would be unjuſt, as I my- 
© ſelf ſhould have have done that, if I had been 
* ſtout enough to havc prevented him.“ 


True 


ter, by the name of King, notwithſtanding he 
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True Spartan genius ! who, dying fairly van- 
quiſh'd, forgave. the victor. What could be 
more happy than their bent of diſpoſition, which, 
at ſuch a tender age, was ſo impreſs d with the 
juſt notions of true valour? not train d up to that 
cruel fierceneſs peculiar to a military habit of life, 
20. At the time it was cuſtomary among the 
Spartans, for boys nobly born to ſteal whatever 
they could carry off privately, without being ob- 
noxious to any diſgrace, but lay under great ſcan- 
dal upon their bei — ſome boys ſtole a 
live cub. Thoſe —* had loft it coming in ſearch ' 
of the cub, the boys committed it to the charge 
of one in their company, who hid it under his 
cloaths. Though, in the mean time, the enrag'd 
ſavage gnawed the child's fide into the very 
bowels, he was all along filent, nor gave the 
leaſt ſign of uneaſineſs, for fear of diſcovering the 
theft. After thoſe who had come in ſearch of the 
cub departed, the other boys, ſeeing what hap- 
pen'd, chided him, ſaying, It were much better 
to diſcover the fox, than conceal it at the expence 
of your life? Not at all,” replies he, Bet 
6 ter for me to die in theſe agonies, than to be 
“ traduced with the infamy of having it ſaid, 
„That, by my effeminacy, I made a purchaſe 
„ of an ignominious life.“ 

What could be more perſeclly barer than tbe 
philoſophy of thoſe: noble children? ?! 

21. Some people, having met a com pany of 
Lacedemonians, told them, Spartans, ſaid they, 
© *twas but juſt now a gang of robbers left this 
place, tis lucky for you that you did not fall in 
among them.” By Mars,“ fay they, . Ii 
% more lucky for ny that — 112 not 8 in 
% among us.” - i | TR 

This 
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This nation was no way intimidated with thoſe 
| things that prove ſo formidable to the reſt of the 
world. g 

22. A Lacodemonion; being aſked, What 
trade be probes awer d, 6 That of being 
« freek? 

Though this p. le were not maſiters of the 
doctrines of phi — nor maſters of any - 
handicraft whatever, yet they underſtood the 
art of maintaining their liberty with invincible 
reſolutions, and diſdain'd a doeility that tended 
to make them ſlaves either to men or vices. 

23. A Spartan boy, that was captive to Anti- 
gonus, being purchaſed at a fale of priſoners, 
proved very obedient to his maſter as long as he 
thought he was employed in decent and gentle- 
many offices : but, being defired to feteh the 
chamber-pot, he refuſed to comply to ſach a ſer- 
vice; and, upon his maſter's inſiſting his brim 
the pot, he told him, ** You ſhall ſoon find what | 
« bad market you have made of me;” and ſo 
running up to the houſe-top, he leap'd out at a 
window, and inſtantly died. 

He could bear to be a captive, but el not 

put up with ſervitude; of which he determin'd 
to rid himſelf, and * his death retrieve his li- 
derty. 
24. Another boy, being brdenbe to ale was 
aſk'd, by one of the bidders, Wilt thou be a fru- 
gal boy i in caſe I buy thee 2 6s Yes,” replies he, 
if you don't buy me.“ 

A ſervile fate could not teach him to ſpeak ſer- 
vily. A man that is by nature virtuous, will be fo 
in every place and condition of life. 

25. A Spartan, being-aſk'd, If it was ſafe go- 
ing to * anſwer's, ** T hat depends upon 

x ©..." _n 
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« the manner of the man „ for 
& lions lament their going, and we chaſe the. 
4c hares out of their lurking places. 7 | 

Signifying, that Sparta was no ſafe habitation | 
for fierce -and violent -men, or to the cowardly | 
and effeminate : becauſe that ſuch as went there 
with any hoſtile intention, were always with a 
ſuperior bravery received; and that thoſe why | 
were over delicate and laſcivious, found no ſhe} ! 
ter or retreat in Sparta, | 
286. Another, being mortally. meat by an | 

arrow, ſaid, as he lay at the point of death, 
« ſhould have. no concern for dying,,' but for 
t theſe two reaſons: firſt, that it happen'd by 
& a cowardly and woman- like archer; and next, 
& that I die without having. ever performed an 
c jlluſtrious exploit. 

It was a great comfort to be vanquiſh'd by the 
hand of a brave man; and they left the world 
contented, who left a memorial of their hae 
actions behind them: | 
27. A. Lacedemonian, ſeeing. the waiter . 
bagnio ſerving Alcibiades with a vaſt deal of wa; 
ter, ſays, Strange! he pours more water ſtill 
« upon him; ſure, inſtead of, being clean, he 
4 muſt, be maſt, vehemently foul.” = 

This ſcomme was aim'd at the infamous. lis 
of Alcibiades. | 
28. A Lacedemonian, going to an inn, gave 
the people of the houſe ſome fiſh: to dreſs for 
him; upon which the innkeeper aſk'd him for 
cheeſe and oy], to make the ſauce. What?” 
fays he, If. I had cheeſe, I. ſhould not want 
« victuals. 

The Lacedemanigs did not underſtand, the 
meaning of. mixing one meat. with another, whes 
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one alone would be ſufficient, How different is 
the ſimplicity of this Lacedemonian, from the na- 
ture of thoſe who compound a hundred different 
ingredients together in one diſh? ; 

29. Another, hearing ſome people admire the 
happineſs .of a certain city, for being the rich 
owner of many ſhips, ſaid, I ſhould be very 
« loath to truſt my happineſs to hang upon a few 
&« ropes.” 5 e BIAS ErIbarks = 2. 

All our wealth is in the hands of fortune; but 
that more immediately ſo, which traders commit 
to ſhips : for, if the ropes happen to break, a ſhip- 
wreck, and the loſs of the cargo enſue. 

30. A certain perſon told a Lacedemonian, 
that he lied.  $* * Tis becauſe I'm free, ſays 
the other; © for others are whipp'd, unleſs they 
tell the 1 T 8 - 

The Lacedemonian, by this jocoſe repartee, 
baffled the bitter affront, and put, by the bye, 
his adverſary in mind, that he was no Spartan, 
and conſequently not free ; ſo that he ſhould run 
the hazard of being flogg'd, as ſlaves are wont to 
be uſed, for telling a lie. 

31. When Philip King of Macedon fent the. 
Lacedemonians ſome peremptory orders by a let- 
ter, they wrote back in this manner: In re- 
c gard to thoſe matters, of which you wrote us.” 

« 027 3 DT ae? | ; „ 
Fhe King's long epiſtle they anſwer'd by this 
ſingle ſyllable (ox) No. Still they remained mind- 
ful of their national brevity, and uſual bravery. 
32. When Philip marched with his army inte 
the heart of Lacedemonia, and matters were at 
ſuch a paſs, that it was improbable the Spartans 
could eſcape being cut off to a man, the King 
ſaid to one of them, Lacedemonians, what will 

„ 


% 


WJ 
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you do now? “ What elſe, replied he, 
«< than die, a we are the only Grecians, who, 
by not learning to ſubmit ourſelves to other, | 
cc ſtill remain free.“ ET 5 EET . + 15 : 1 ; 
None, who is prepar'd to die, will be forced 
into bondage. How ſweet is liberty to thoſe who 
purchaſe it by death? and how wretched a thing 
is ſlavery, when death is preferr'd to it?? 

33. After the defeat of Agis, Antipater de- 
manded of the Lacedemonians fifty boys, as ho- 
ſtages : upon which Eteocles, one of the Ephor, 
made anſwer, .* That he would not give him the 
© boys, leſt, living licentiouſly, they ſhould. be- 
© come untractable to the diſcipline of their coun- 
© try, and ſo ceaſe: to be citizens: but that he 
would agree to fend him double the number of 
© women. and old men.“ Antipater threaten d 
them in the moſt direful terms, . unleſs they com- 
plied with theſe overtures. Upon which the 
people unanimouſly cried out, If your orden 
«6. are more bitter than death, we ſhall the more 
ei e. nents bo regal 
Too find theſe the ſentiments of every other c-: 
tizen, would not ſeem perhaps ſuch à miracle: 

but to find it the univerſal voice of the people, 
was prodigious. By this example, we ſee: what 
anxiety and care is due to the inſtitution of tender 
age; when they could not think of admitting 4s 
citizens ſuch as were licentiouſly educated :» Job 
as if a mother ſhould abdicate her born ſon, if he 
did not .correſpond in probity with the character 
n“ hog: NT en 

34. A man, trembling for age, who came to 
ſee the Olympic games, finding no vacant ſeat, 
walk'd the whole round of ſpectators, to look for 
one. The Athenians invited him often, under 
. | . pretence 


* * 


no ſooner come up, than they not only denied 
him, but played their jokes upon him, and ridi- 
cul'd him at a cruel rate. Thus was the poor old 


than they all roſe from their ſeats, to give him 
place. The ſpectators were ſo delighted with this 


tion, Upon which a ſpectator fi, By Jove, 
« the Athenians know exceeding well what is 
e right, but never do it. 

Philoſophical diſquiſitions concerning right and 


but the Spartans, who never received theſe doc- 
trines, otherwiſe than from the in titutions of their 
anceſtors, praQiſed bath virtue and morality, by 
their words and actions. 

35. A Lacedemonian told a beggar, that was 
aſking alms of him, My charity would make 


e ſcandalous life, by giving you an opportunity 
eto indulge your lazy habit.” 

Begging was a diſgraceful condition among the 
Lacedempnians z becauſe. they hated indolence, 
and were content with little, Tis true, that 
benevolence to mendicants bears an appearance 
of great virtue : but then, that charitable inten- 
tion of many pious and good men, ſerves moſtly 
but to ſuſtain the luxurious ſloth of many bad 
men, | 
36. A Lacedemonian, ſeeing one go about to 
collect money for the gods, ſays, ] don't care 
* much for gods poorer than mylelf,” 
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retence to make room for him; but he would 


man inſulted and deſpiſed, till he came up to the 


Lacedemonians, who no ſooner ſaw him approach, 


piece of behaviour, that they approv'd of it, by 
ſhouting, clapping, and other figns of approba- 


wrong were very accurately diſcuſs'd at Athens: 


you a greater beggar {till ; for the firſt who 
« gave you charity was the inſtrument of your . 


we 37: One | 


in bed with his wife, could promiſe to keep his 


—_ 
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37. One who had a very deform'd. wiſe, . fur. 
priſing an adulterer on bed with her, diſmiſ'4 
him only with this reproof : © Miſerable wretch! 
% you muſt have been in very great neceſſity,” 
Here is a notable example of moderation aud 
ſelf⸗- command. Who, in detecting an adultere 1 


temper in this manner? But the Lacedemonia 
ſeem'd rather to pity the man, as if drove to the 
crime by ſomething of exigency, as ſhould ſeen 
to be the caſe, in venturing to endanger. himſel 
in a criminal converſation with a woman ſo de · 
form'd, as he could have no pleaſure in. 
38. A Lacedemonian, that went to Athens 
obſerving the profeſſions of cooks, victuallen, 
pimps and publicans cried about the ſtreets, and 
ſeveral other functions, that ſeem'd to him equally 
mean and ſcandalous, going forward; upon hu 
returning home to his own country, was aft d, 
How matters went on at Athens? O!] ever 
thing very decent and honourable,” replies he 
| 9. An Athenian aſk'd a Spartan, What wals 
do you like beſt ? <* Thoſe which will defend 
te themſelves,” replies the Spartan. 
40. The Lacedemonians were beſieg'd by the 
Athenians in the port of Peile; which being wor, 
and ſeveral Lacedemonians both ſlain and taken, 
there was an Athenian ſaid to one of them that 
were taken, Were they not brave men that lof 
their lives at Port-Peile ? He anſwer' d. _ 
*<- tainly a Perſian arrow is much to be fet by, it 
< it can chuſe out a brave man.“ | | 
41. Why do you make uſe of ſuch heavy me 
ney, ſays an Athenian to a Lacedemonian? ** be. 
% cauſe men ſhould be the ſooner weary of it, 
replies the Lacedemonian. 8 

42. Burk 
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42. Buris and Spartis, two Lacedemonians, 
offer d themſelves to go to Xerxes King of Per- 


ja, to be puniſhed at his diſcretion, being te 


ſentence the oracle paſs'd. on the Lacedemonians, 
for killing the Perſian ambaſſadors. When they 
came to the King, they deſired, Fo be put to 
« death, in any way he thought proper, to atone 
« for the Spartans.” . The King admiring their 
piety to their country, as well as the fortitude of 
their reſolutions, freed them from the puniſh- 
ment, only deſir'd: they would ſtay with himſelf, 
They made anſwer, '<* How can we live, and re- 
& linquiſh our country, our laws and friends, 
e for whoſe ſake we came here, with a determi- 
© nate reſolution to die.” . Indarnus, the King's 
General, inſiſted, telling them, that they would 
be held in equal eſteem with the King's moſt in- 
timate friends, providing they. agreed to ſtay. 
To which they replied, You ſeem to be igno- 
rant of the ſweets of liberty, which, ſure, no 
man in his ſenſes, that was acquainted with it, 
« would forfeit for the kingdom of Perſia in ex- 
In this one action, we have the ſtrongeſt ex- 
amples of their affeftien to their country, their 
conſtant, violent love of liberty, and their in- 
trepidity at the apprehenſions of dean. 
43. A Lacedemonian, being aſk d ſome que - 
ſion, anſwer d in the negative: whereupon the 
other told him it was falſe. Don't you think 
* yourſelf a fool, ſays the Lacedemonian, in 
* aſking a thing you know already. 
44. Why, ſays an Athenian, do you Spartans 
make ſuch ſhort ſpeeches ? -<© To bring one 
© another ſooner to the point,” replies a Spar- 


tan. 


* 


45. The 


2 Aroen TRE en 
2 The Lacedemonians, going ambaſſaduy 
gdamis the tyrant, were paler put 15 
las; 9 of him, under various pretench 
At length, after a whole ſeries of excuſes, they 
were told, That the King was unwell 10 
ſome time, and was very weak and unfirm, To 
which the Spartans replied, -** By Jove, we did 
10 Ak come here to fight him, but to confer wit 
cc im.“ 
46. As a Lacedemonian, in the field of batt 
bad his ſword juſt drawn to cut down an eriemy, 
upon hearing the ſignal of retreat, he ſtopt his 
6 4 and being afterwards aſk'd, Why he did 
not kill an enemy be had in his power? he an- 
ſwer'd, <* Becauſe I juc ** it preferable to obey. 
ec the General's orders, x not killing him.” 

An eminent inſtance of military ney How 
widely different from the diſcipline of thoſe who 
murder and plunder, under the ſpecious title dl 
making war? Among the ancients, it was ac- 
counted unjuſt ever to attack an enemy, before 
ſounding the ſignal for the engagement; and to 
kill an enemy, after ſounding the retreat, ws 
accounted downright. murder. 

47. The Ftolians, having invaded Lacedemo- 
nia, carried away to the number of fifty thouſand 
ſlaves. Upon which an old Spartan merrily ſaid, 
“ The enemy have done the country a fin 

„ gular piece of ſervice, in ridding it of ſuch : 
ce crew.“ 3 

48. It was a 9 among the La cedemonian, 
that the King, preceded by one wearing a-crown, 
who, being a victor in ſome of the public games, 
gained himſelf a crown, ſhould attack the. enc- 
my. A certain Lacedemonian, having rejected a 
vaſt ſum of — at the — games, 1 

* 
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— the victory in fuvour of his antagbniſt, 
hom he d with much labour and fatigue, 
—_ in conſequence of which victory he was en- 
titled to a crown, deing aſk' d, What advantage 
that wee y could be of te him ? de made an- 
ſwer, 1 ſhall match re before the" King 
« to My battle. 
Tis A charaQriſtick of: a generous Youl; to 
he captivated more oc Avg eſteem for Slory chan 
2 V A db pron; having 
nian ey un- 
* the care of a boys was afk'd, What he 
could inſtruct him in? * I'll teach him,” re- 
plies he, „to delight in whatever is 3 
« and honourable, and to deteſt whatever is ba 
e and offenſive.” 

Nothing is more conducive to true happineſs, 
than to love virtue on its own account; and on 
the ſame account to deteſt vice. Virtuous pur- 
ſuits ought to be rendered pleaſant and reliſhing 
to youth. | 

50. The Lacedemonians, hearing that the 
people of Smyrna were in ant want of provi- 


ions, ſent them ſome ſupply ; whereupon' the 
dmyrneans made up a long "addreſs of compli- 
ments, to thank them for their favour : but the 


Spartans, interrupting them, ſaid, There are 
compliments enough; for it is no ſuch great 
© piece of liberality, but we can recover, even 
* by retrenching the expences of one ſingle meal ; 
© from our cattle and ſelves.” 

A gift that is diminiſh'd by the donor, is ſtill, 
on that very account, the more acceptable. On 
the contrary, thoſe who enhance their favours, 
y dappoint themſelves, in a great meaſure, of that 

teturn of thanks due to their good offices. 
cl 51. Some 
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81, "a perſons, being deſirous to enter in x 
comp act of friendſhip with a Spartan, [propoſed 
to bind one another, under a mutual obligation, 
to render their friendſhip the more firm and fin 
*cere. Bt the Lacedemonian told them, That 
ce there was but one certain method | - ſecuring 
% friendſhip, and that was, Not to put it in their 
ce power-to-injure one another, even if they in- 
« clin'd it; for that all other means | were uncer- 
ce tain, and not to be depended on 
A. kin to this was that ſaying of Chil, in 1. 
| yard to v. 5 
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$2, THEN ambaſſadors, from Amphipolis, 
game to Sparta, with the news of, 
and compliments of condolence, for the death of 
rafidas, to his mother Archileonis, the firſt que- - 
ſion ſhe aſk'd them was, If Braſidas fell brave= 
ly, and worthy of Sparta?” The Thracians, in 
bdoſe cauſe he was killed, highly extoll'd his va- 
uro, telling her, That he was the braveft Lace- 
emonian ever lived. Strangers, replies ſhe, - 
(you are unacquainted with the Lacedemo- 
* nians. Tis true my fon was a gallant youth 
but there are many better men in Lacedemon,” - 


OOO KGD. 
53. Ariſtagoras, the Mileſian, coming to treat 
ith Cleomenes about joining the Ionians, then 
ag d in a war with the Perſians, offer d him 
rol. . 3 Val 
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vaſt ſums of money for his aſſiſtance; and the 
more Cleomenes rejected the propoſals, the more 
he tempted him, by enlarging his proffers. Gor- 
go, the King's daughter, obſerving the conſtant 
importunities of Ariſtagoras, ſays, Father, this 
< outlandiſh fellow will undoubtedly corrupt you, 
e if you don't ſoon turn him out of doors.” 
ig Seeing Ariſtagoras help'd on with his 
ſhoes, by one of his ſervants, ſhe ſays, * What? 
«« father, has this ſtranger got no hands ?” 

The Royal Spartan Lady thought the delicacy 
of the man intolerable, in requiring the aſſiſt- 
ance of a ſervant to perform an office he was able 

to do himſelf. 

55: Being in company with a ſtranger ſo over | 
weening, as to ſeem ſcarcely able to trail behind 
him his long flowing robes, ſhe puſh'd him aſide, 
_ ſaying, ** You deſerve to be.kick'd out of com- 

«< pany, when you can't PO even | the part 
of a woman.“ | 


8 GY R T I A 8 

56. Acrotatus, when a boy, was fo bruiſed 
and wounded in a ſquabble with ſome other boys, 
that he was carried home for dead. Gyrtias, his 
grandmother, feeingall the family and neighbour- 
hood; who gather'd round, in tears for him, ſaid, 
T Why do you weep ? has he not given good 

% proof what blood runs in his veins? the brave 
% muſt be cured, not lamented.” _ | 

57. Having received an expreſs from Crete, 
that Acrotatus was killed in battle, ſhe faid to 
thoſe ſhe heard lamenting him, Since he march'd 
* againſt the enemy, were we to expect any 
“ thing elſe, but that he ſhould kill the enemy, or 
6 be kill'd by them? ?T is better news 2 22 
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* that he died worthy of himſelf, his : country 
« and progenitors, than was he to live nn 
« jn a cowardly inactive manner. 

Here tis worthy obſervation, that grandmo- | 
thers are more tenderly fond of their grandchildren 
than even their mothers are. Pf” HH 


5 8. Damatria — that hee ſon behavvd fo 
ill in battle, as ſeem'd unworthy of ſuch a mo- 

ther, upon his return home from the war ſhe 
kill'd him with her own hands. After which ſhe 
cried out, This is no ſprout of mine.” 

This action borders more upon barbarous im- 
manity than real fortitude : but yet it may ſerve 
as a proper animadverſion upon the groſs indul- 
gence of moſt mothers to their children; ſince 
their immoderate fondneſs of them is too often 
the means of ſpoiling them paſt recovery. 

59. Another matron, when her ſons fled home 
from the battle, ran out to meet them, and, ex- 
poling her private parts, accoſted them thus: 
„ You cowardly fugitive flaves, whither fly you 
* for ſhelter ? will you enter again to the part 
« whence you came out? 

This apophthegm can only ſuit a Cynic Lady. 

60. Another, ſeeing her fon run home to her 
from the field, aſk'd him, How matters fared with 
his country ? Upon his telling her that all periſh- 
ed in the battle, ſhe daſh'd our his brains with a 
tyle, ſay ing, And bave they ſent you home to 
* tell the tidings of their calamity? ® 

dhe judg'd him, who could bear to ſurvive his 
country, not worthy of life. 

61. Another, after her ſon related to her how 
rliantly his brother fell, ſaid, „Is it not a re- 

e 
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<< proach upon you, that you did not am- 
4% pany him?! 3 

62. A Spartan matron, having ſent out five" 
ſons to the field, was waiting without the city 
to hear the event of the battle, when ſome per- 


ſon arrived, who told her, that all her ſons were 


killed. You daſtardly ſlave, ſays ſhe, was 
it concerning my ſons I enquir'd ?' I aſk'd you 
<© how matters went with my country.“ Being 
told that Sparta had the day, Well,” conti- 
nues ſhe, I then receive with joy the news of 
< their death. mM 
This noble matron undervalued her private and 
natural affection to her children, when put in com- 
petition with the public welfare, and the piety due 
to her country. | 
63. An Ionian lady brought to a Lacedemo- 
nian acquaintance of her's a piece of needle- work 
very exquiſitely wrought, and made a boaſt of it, 
as being a rich curioſity, that none of her neigh- _ 
bours were poſſeſs' d of any thing like it. The 
latter, in lieu of it, produced four of her children, 
of whoſe education ſhe had always been particu- 
larly careful. "Theſe,” faid ſhe, <« are the 
ce works only that a virtuous lady ought to value 
<< herſelf upon.“ | 
64. A mis lady having juſt buried 
her ſon, a filly old woman came up to her, cry- 
ing out, Ah Fortune! „ It is,“ replies ſhe, 
% very indulgent to be ſure: I have loſt my 
<< ſon in the cauſe of Sparta, the very account 
« for which I brought him to the world.“ 
65. Another, hearing that her ſon, who had 
been abroad in the wars, behav'd himſelf diſno- 
nourably, writes to him thus: There is a bad 
| " TER «© report 
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« report concerning thee ; either wipe it off, or 
% deſpair of life.” ; $a 
66. Another, conveying a lame ſon out to the 
field, charges him thus, Son, ſays ſhe, © let 
every halting ſtep put thee in mind of the ne- 
«« ceflity thou art under to behave gallantly. “ 
The. infirmity of lameneſs generally deters o- 
thers from any attempts of valour : but this heroine 
admoniſh'd her ſon, even becauſe of this infirmi- 
ty, to catch every opportunity of behaving vali- 
antly, concluding, that a lame man could have no 
retreat to his feet, but muſt either determine to 
die or conquer. fi. | 
67. A Lacedemonian, being ſo much mangled 
in battle, that he could only go upon all fours, 
aſter the manner of a beaſt, was ſo much daſh'd 
on account of his deformity, as never to go out, 
for fear of being-rdicul'd ; which his mother ob- 
ſerving, reprov'd. him in this manner: How 
« much preferable is it, my ſon, to crawl about 
« in the pride of your fortitude, than ſculk at 
© home for fear of a foohſh laugh? =D 
68. An Athenian lady, aſking a Lacedemo- 
nian matron, by way of deriſion, What portion 
ſhe had brought her huſband ? ſhe returned this 
ſmart but laconic anſwer, © Chaſtity,” ſaid ſhe, 
« madam.” ?“ | pen es. | 
69. Another, clapping a buckler upon her 
ſon's head, ſays, ** Thy father hath always pre- 
© ſerved this for thee; either preſerve thou it, 
* or die for it.“ | 
70. Another, being told that her ſon was kill- 
ed in the battle, ſays, ** Keep him till upon the 
roll, in the ſame order as he was plac'd, for 
* his brother can fill his place.” 
F 3 Such 


be no diſad vantage, if he advanced cloſe upc n the 
| her ſon's head, ſays, © Now, my ſon, either in 
. the Lacedemonians, that he muſt behave ſo as to 


come home a victor in his duckler, or be carried 


When I was a girl I learn'd to act always in 
«© obedience to my father, and was very punctual 
*in it; fince I became a wife, I have been e- 


„„etwas he came near me.“ 


the laws of her country. 
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Such a fortitude of reſolution can hardly be met 

with in a man. For ſhe did not ſcruple to be- 

come childleſs, provided ſhe ſhould Ioſe her only 
ſon in the cauſe of her country. | 

A Lacedemonian complaining that his 

8 was too ſhort, his mother tells him, Then 


„ mend your pace.“ 
Meaning, that the ſhortneſs of the ſword would 


enemy. : 
72, A Spartan matron, putting a buckler on 


% this, or on this.“ 
Signifying, in that brevity of ſpeech peculiar to 


home dead on it. 
73. A certain man, in love with a Lacedemo- 
nian lady, ſent her a meſſage, ſoliciting the en- 
ment of her. But ſhe returned this anſwer: 


„ qually obedient to my huſband ; and now, if 
« he wants my confent to difhoneſt actions, let 


e him firſt propoſe the matter to my huſband,” 


74. A Lacedemonian lady, being aſk'd, If 
ever the came near a man ? anſwer'd, c No, 


. Meaning, that it was not with. any libidinous 
purpoſe ſhe came to have commerce with a man; 
but in obedience to her parents commands, and 


75. A captive woman, being expoſed at a com- 


mon ſale * the — was aſk'd by one of the 
bidders, 


| 
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bidders, What ſhe could do? © To de faith- 
« ful,“ replied ſhe. | 

Intimating, that fidelity in a ferent Was the 
molt necellary accompliſhment. 


| AGESISTRATA. | 
76. Ageſiſtrata, ſeeing her ſon Agis lie dead, 
after being ſtrangled, kiſſing his 2 ſaid, 
« Alas, my ſon, twas thy over- great goodneſs, 
cou rteouſnels and humaaity that deſtroyed both 
te thee and us.” 

Agis attempted too Invidious, but illuſtrious 
an enterprize, to reclaim the degenerate Lacede- 
monians to their former ſeverity of manners: for, 
while he ſtudied to gratify all, and offend none, 
he brought death and deſtruction upon himſelf. 

77. Then, having taken the rope that was to 
frrangle her, and wound it round her neck, ſhe 
faid, «* Hitherto have I been of ſervice to 
wh Sparta. 1 

It diſtracted this ;zncomparable princeſs, that 
her ſon could not bring about that glorious revo- 
lution in his country he ſo much aim'd at. 


+ > A N O. 

78. Theano dreſſing herſelf one day, by chance 
diſcovered her bare arm; upon which a certain 
man that ſtood by ſaid, O beautiful arm ! © But 
© no public one,” replies ſhe. 
Intimating, that it was the privilege of only 

one man, not all men, to view her beauties ; 
and in the mean time putting the author of the 
compliment in mind of his ill-tim'd 1 intemperance, | 
in being too curious a ſpectator of a woman's per- 
ſon who was another man's property. 
A F 4 - 79. When 
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79. When the Thebans broke in upon Laco- 
nia, among other perſons of both ſexes they car- 
ried away vaſt numbers of the Helotes, whom 
they ordered to ſing the odes of Terpander, 
Aleman, and Spendon: but they abſolutely re- 
fuſed it, ſaying, Our maſter's daughters would 
* 6c not like it.“ 3358 

So much greater regard they paid to the au- 
thority of the captive ladies, than to the com- 
mand of the victor. Hence ſome undertake to 
verify the common ſaying, That, at Sparta, a 
| © free man was the moſt fo, and a ſlave the great- 
© eſt ſlave in the world” re 


* 9 
* _ 


THE 
ANCIENT INSTITUTES | 
OF THE 


LACEDEMONIANS _ 


$0, T the public feaſts of the Lacedemo- 
nians, it was always the office of the 
oldeſt man among the gueſts, to ad- 
dreſs each of them, pointing to the door, as he 
enter d the room, ſaying, Look ye, Sir, over 
« that door, let not a word ſpoke in this com- 
„ pany be told.“ FF | 
This was to put them in mind, that, in caſe. 
an unguarded or precipitate expreſſion might drop 
from any in company, or a topic ſhould with too 
great a freedom be debated upon, nothing of either 
kind muſt, on any account, be afterwards blabb'd 
abroad, or imparted in any other company 
81. After they had drank moderately at theſe: 
public entertainments, they went always home 
without torches, being inhibited to uſe any kind 
of lichts while they walked abroad in the dark, 
to the end that they might accuſtom themſelves. 
to march beldly at any ſeaſon of the night, as fre- 
quently, in time of war, they were under a ne- 
lity to dow. - 


FS : 82. Thein 
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82. Their principal diſh was a kind of black 
broth, which was ſo much yalued, that the elger- 
ly ſort fed only upon that, leaving what fleſh there 
| was to the younger. Dionyſius the tyrant of di- 
cily, having heard ſo much of this black broth 
of theirs, ſent for a Lacedemonian cook on pur- 
poſe to make ſome. He had no ſooner taſted it, 
than, ſpitting it out, he ſaid, It was an abomina- 
ble kind of ſtuff. The cook, ſeeing him out of 
conceit with it, told him, “ Sir, to make this 
<« broth reliſh, you ſhould have bath'd yourſelf 
« in the river Eurotas, after you had uſed the 
4 proper exerciſe of a Spartan.“ 

83. Tis true, they learn'd the uſe of letters ſo 
Far as to read and write: but forbad all other ex- 
otic literature, inſomuch that they prohibited pro- 
ſeſſors of ſciences, as well as the books that treat. 
ed of them. The whole of their erudition con- 
ſiſted in a ready obedience to their magiſtrates ; 
io being able and alert to. undergo labours and 
fatigues, and in. learning to conquer or die in the 
field. The Romans were once of this mind, ſo 
fat as to drive out of the city all the Greek phi- 
laſophers: aljedging, that they had perverted the 
youth with their ſpeculative doctrines, in render- 
ang them apt and ready at diſputations, but indo- 
kent and uſsleſs at diſcharging any of the mo- 
mentuous offices of the commonwealth. 

84. They penſever'd. in their cuſtom. of going 
without cloaks, being allowed. to wear only one 
ſingle coat, and that was to ſerve them for a whole 
year : for which reaſon, and their bodies being 
rarely ever trimm'd, bath'd or anointed, they in- 
deed were a very rough and flovenly ſet of mortal 
No nation readily invaded. fuch poor people that 
were inur'd to ſuch hardſhips: nor mut they 
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themſelves be readily prompted by any indirect 
means to acquire wealth, when they could de | 
contented with ſo. little. 

85. It was cuſtomary among them, that if an 
elder met a young man going any way, he had 
the priviledge, nay was even in duty bound, to- 
interrogate him, whither he was going, and up- 
on what buſineſs? The youth that refuſed to ac- 
count for theſe particulars, or offer'd but frivo- 
lous reaſons, was ſeverely reflected on; and the 
ſenior who did not heartily upbraid him was ob- 
noxious to the ſame ſcandal, as if he had treſpaſ- 
ſed himſelf : beſides, the youth, who did not bear 
calmly with the reproof, was ever after had in the 
utmoſt diſgrace. 

The errors of the younger ſort of people are 
very juſtly imputed to ſuch as ought to reſtrain 
or correct them. This practice put the elders 
under a neceſſity of acting with circumſpection: 
for with what face could they reprove a young 
man for a fault, for which they chemſelves were 
ſubject to reproof? 

86. Their young men ſlept together, in little 
bands, upon beds made of ruſhes, which grew 
by the banks of the river Eurotas; and, becauſe . 
their points were ſharp, they were wont to break. 
them with their hands, without a knife. If it 
vere a hard winter, they mingled ſome thiſtle- 
down with their ruſhes: this kept them warm ;. 
and as well contented they were with it, as if it 
vere the beſt feather-bed in the world. 

87. If any one was detected in a criminal ac- 
tion, he was made to walk round an altar that 
vs in the city, ſinging, all the way as he went, 
a invective, or lampoon, compos'd upon himſclf, 
— that nothing elſe but his own voice might 
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The ingenuous are ſooner brought, through x 
ſenſe of ſhame, and a love of glory, to purſue 
great and worthy objects, than thro' the fervile 
fear of racks and tortures. 

88, If a boy was chaſtiſed by any body, and 


earried home a detail of his ufage to his parent, 


it would reflect diſcredit upon the father not to 
correct him a ſecond time, on hearing this c com- 
plaint : for, ſrom the bias of their education, 


— had ſuch a mutual confidence in one ano- 


ther, that they believed none capable of impoſing 

any commands, inconſiſtent with the honour and 
dignity of their inſtitution, upon another man's 
child, whom every one look'd upon in the ſame 
view, with regard to his morals, as if it had 


been his own. Twas not with them as with o- 
ther ſtates, where every perſon has the fole com- 
mand over his own children, ſervants and poſſeſ- 
fions: each Spartan had the fame authority oyer 
the children and poffeflions of his friends and 
neighbours, as he had over his own. The firſt 
period of life requires chaſtifement and correction, 


in as much as a child has no diſtin notions of 


right and wrong. Boys puniſh'd by their precep- 


tors are wont to complain of their ſeverity to their 
parents, whoſe notice of ſuch complaints deſtroys 
the proper and neceſſary authority of elders over 


children, as well as obſtructs the means by which 
that authority would be equally the ſame over 


other men's children as over their own. 
89. Their boys were wont to ſteal what vic- 


tuals they eould eome at, learning dexterouſſy to 


impoſe on thoſe afleep, or otherwiſe careleſs in 


keeping their proviſions : but being detected they 


were uſually hunger'd or whipp'd without mercy- 


Their meals were always ſpare, that then their 


wits 
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wits and inventions might be employed to ſupply 
their wants, that it might teach them to lay their 
deſigns well, to be fine and cunning in their fa- 
culty, and put them upon helping themſelves by 
ſome ſubtile conveyance :or : adventurous actien. 
They were ſtinted in their diets, with this further 
view, that they ſhould not aecuſtom themſelves 
to eat to fatiety, and that they might the better 
beaf hunger, and be the more fitted to the exi- 
genc ies and fatigues of a military life. Another rea- 
fon there was, not inconſiderable, that they might 
grow the better in tallneſs; for the vital ſpirits, 
not being overburthen'd and oppreſs*d by too great 
a quantity of nouriſhment, (which neceſfarily diſ- 
charges itſelf into thickneſs and breadth) do, by 
their natural lightneſe, mount upwards, and the 
ſubſtance of the body, not being groſs or in too 
great a quantity, does more eaſily follow the fa- 
ſhioning hand of nature: whereas groſs and over- 
fed bodies are ſtubborn and untractable, and ſhe 
can at beſt, make but a hungling piece of work of 
them. As this nation gave way to neither plea- 
fure or delicacies that were not productive of the 
glory and advantage of the republic, they muſt 
have widely differ'd in this particular from the 
ſentiments of moſt other people, who perſwade 
themſelves, that nothing is better for children 
than to be eramm'd with meat and drink, not- 
withſtanding *tis evident that ſuch immoderate 
feeding not only renders a child more inactive, 
but in every reſpect more unfit for labours of 
whatever nature; for, as it deforms their bodies, 
it in like manner ren their. wit the more groſs. 
and bungling.. 0 oe 
90. They were no leſs. ſolicitous about their 


ſeveral ſorts. of muſic, whether tunes or ſongs, 


than 
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tan concerning their victuals and dreſs : theſe 

were always ſuch as inflamed the animal , 

and with a-certain divine impulſe: rouſed the ſoul 
to a deſire of doing great and good actions; while 
in all other cities in Greete they reliſhed more a 
ſoothing and languiſhing kind of muſic; ſo that 
the taſte ran in favour of fuch airs as would lure. 
dhe ſpirits to pleaſure, or lall them to ſoftneſs and 
_ lethargy. 

91. Their language was a expreſiive, . and 
unaffected, having no ſoftneſs or delicacies pecu- 
liar to it. Their ſtile never compoſed either ſon- 
net or oration, but what was ſerious and moral, 
and ſerved to celebrate ſuch as were eminent for 
their great and noble actions, or died in the bed 
of honour, and for the defence of their country; 
or in deriſion of ſuch, as their ſloth and cowardice 
had prevented doing any action worthy of record: 
the former they declared happy, and deified them ; 
the latter they deſcrib'd as moſt miſerable and 22 5 
low the condition of men. In theſe verſes 
talk'd high of what they would do, or had 480 | 
The expreſſion was different, and ſuitable to their 
ſeyeral ages: for you muft underitand, they had 
three choirs of them in their ſolemn feſtivals ; the 
firſt of their Old men, the ſecond of their Young 
men, and the laſt of their Children. 


The Ola men began. thus: 
« We have been (tho? now ſpent and old) 


r Hardy in in * bold.” ; 
| The Young men anſwer'd them, finging,. 


« We are fo now, let who dares try, 
« Well conquer, or in combat die.” The 
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The Children came lat, and ſaid, | 


% Whatever you can do, or tell, ; 
« We one day will you both excell.” | 


Lycurgus incorporated the ſtudies of muſic and 
war; by which means an overheated ardor of 


action was ſo temperated by the ſeveral airs to 
which their ſongs were ſet, as to be reduced to 


2 perfect and regular harmony, and keep an a 
greeable pace and conſonancy with their muſic. 


92. They were not allowed to travel abroad 
into foreign parts, for fear, that being infected by 


the bad morals and irregularities of other nations, 


they ſhould fpread -the contagion in their 'own 


country, whither alſo they forbad ſtrangers to re- 
fort, leſt, pouring in upon them, they ſhould 
gradually corrupt them, by introducing bad ha- 


bits. Whatever parent did not train up his 
children agreeable to the cuſtoms and laws of 


his country, was diveſted of the freedom of a 
citizen, which freedom was never ſold, nor any 


ſtranger admitted, but upon condition of con- 


farming to their ftinitibas. Their moſt pru- 
dent legiſlator eafily concluded, that a ſociety, 
| however well conſtituted, would ſoon dwindle a- 
way, and degenerate by the commerce of fo- 
reigners, in as much as all men are more apt to 
learn vice than virtue. Thus, by a conflux of 
Greeks, was Rome effeminated ; by the com- 
merce of Barbarians was Sparta, from the moſt 
upright and innocent nation under heaven, ren- 
dered the moſt corrupt and impious ; and an in- 


undation of various other nations brought France 
and Germany to their preſent decline of luxury 
and clleminacy. 
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92. In war they uſed ſcarlet clothes: whether 
they imagined that this colour was ſomewhat 
more manly than any other, or that a ſanguine 
colour would ſtrike more terror into an unexpe- 
rienced ſoldier ; perhaps the reaſon was, that they 
ſhould be the more conſpicuous to the enemy, and 
if any one was wounded, he might the more ea- 
fily conceal it, by reaſon, of. his clothes being the 
co our of his blood. | 
94. When the ey pray yed: to the gods, they al- 
ways petitioned, © hat they ſhould be enabled to 
bear an injury; becauſe they judg d none worthy 
of a command, or capable of any great attempt, 
| who would be moved at an affront. 
5. The ſum of their prayers was, That the 
00 would be pleaſed to let honour and fame ac- 
* company the good, and nothing beſides. They 
| aſked no ons reward of their virtue than a good 
name: yet the petitions of other nations are not 
only various and tedious, but alſo unprofitable ;. 
and ſometimes baſe, and unworthy the grant of 
the gods. ie | 
956. That fortune was to be invok'd by giving 
0 her A helping hand,' * Was a celebrated maxim 
among them. | 
Inſtructing us to ule an honeſt. diligence 
and endeavour, in proeuring whatever we pe- 
tition the gods for; otherwiſe that we petition 
in vain. Tis true, whatever falls out in human 
affairs ought to be attributed to the beneficent 
providence of God: but providence rarely fa- 
ven the idle and indolent. God inclines, that 
his gifts ſbould be tranſmitted to us thro h the 
2. — of our induſtry, leſt it ſhould reflect a 
| ſhaw of folly to favour thoſe that ſeem negligent 
about * gifts, FE | 
97. They 
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97.” They always expoſed thoſe ſlaves, that 
were at- any. time overtaken in liquor, to the 
view of their children, that, ſeeing the deform'd, 
Bedlam and beaſt-like ſpectacle a man is that is 
intoxicated by an immoderate quantity of wine, 
they ſhould; the more abominate the crime of 

drunkenneſs. Nay, the more ſtill to expoſe this 

vice, they would oblige theſe Helotes to drink 

- themſelves.drunk on purpoſe, and then to fing 
their ſilly ridiculous ſongs, (for they were not al- 

lowed to ſing any of the more grave and elegant 

odes or poems, for fear of prophaning them) and 
to dance their uncomely and fantaſtical Jiggs, con- 
formable to their muſic. 

While other. nations, by tireſome inſipid diſ- 
courſes, can ſcarce. ever convince, that ſobriety 

and temperance. are amiable virtues, and that no- 

thing is more unworthy a man than drunkenneſs, 
they took a ſhorter and more effectual way of con- 
vidion, by placing the image, in all its horrid defor- - 
mities, before their eyes ; and that in the perſons 

of their ſlayes, to whoſe morals it was thought moſt 
dilgraceful for a free · born Spartan to degenerate. 

98. Their cuſtom was never to:knock at gates, 
by to pak out ** ng 2 the door, 

they were ſo very. ſcrupulous of being thought 
concerned in = | Fay affair; 3 to 

VIEW... ˙ 1 rag ns 2958; 1 N 
99. They had no theatrical entertainments; 

ſaw neither comedy nor tragedy acted: nor would 
they hear, either in jeſt. or earneſt, any thing that 

was repugnant to their. laws, which expreſsly 
prohibited rapes, inceſts and adultries, as well as 
deceits, injuries, thefts, and all manner of flagi- 
tious practices whatſoever z and ſuch as the poets 
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in their fables aſſign to the gods thiikfiles: nor 
would they admit of the excuſe of the poets, who 
plead in their own behalf, that they compoſed 
| theſe fables for the ſake of pleaſure, ' rather than 
to impoſe it for truth; for theſe pleaſures, vitiate 
and corrupt weak minds. . 
100. The Ephori fined Seraphidas, becauſe he 
was frequently wrong'd and impoſed on. They 
' judg'd, that his indolence and negle& muſt be 
the cauſe: why ſo many would venture to injure 
him : for he who tamely puts op with one of- 
fence, provokes another. If he took. care to 
have the firſt who injur d him puniſh'd by the 
rigour of law, bis character thence would have 
Leterr d others from any attempt to hurt him. 
101. They had à foldier executed, only for 
interweaving a piece of purple in his buckler, 
A ſimple precedence of foreign luxury they ab- 
- horr'd to that degree! wiſely refleQing, "tha 
from the leaſt principles an on gm concourſe 
_ - of vices may creep in, 21 it moſt prudent 
_ "to take away the cauſe, | reſt prevention, 
and to cruſh it in its very infancy, by inflicting 
the ſevereſt e on the firſt intruder, 
That man is the greateſt enemy to the common- 
'weal, who opens the firſt door to vices. 
102. It was accounted with them a deteſtable 
reflection on any man, to let out his lands at more 
than the rents preſcrib'd ; to the intent that the 
ſlaves (who were the farmers) would, on ac- 
count of the advantage they made of their farms, 
labour with greater diligence and good-will, pro- 
viding their maſters would aſk no more than the 
uſual rents. How careful was this nation to 
throw out of their own way, and palm upon their 


flaves, all the materials and incentives to —_ 
| ow 
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How different their practice from that of other 
countries, where the free - born citizens engvoſs the 
ſeveral ſeeds of luxury, luſt and drunkenneſs, and 
drive their ſlaves to poverty and frugality 

103. They were ſo nice as to the choice of 
their wives, that they had an eye to the very ſiize 
and ſtature of them, as well as to the family and 
virtue; inſomuch that they put their King Ar- 
chidamus, to a conſiderable fine, upon marrying 
a little woman, for fear of ſpoiling the breed: 
« For,” faid they, ſhe will bring us a race 
« of Kinglets inſtead of Kings.” Without all 
diſpute the graciouſneſs and dignity of the per- 
ſon does as naturally attract a veneration and e- 
ſteem one way, as the contrary expoſes us to ob- 
loquy and reproach the other: nay, and the ſame 
reaſon holds more or leſs in a private ſtate, as 


well as in a public; and, when we are once over 


this difficulty, there is a foundation laid for a ſo- 
ciable life and hopeful poſterity” 

104. They expelPd Cteſiphon for bragging, 
that he could diſcourſe a whole day upon any 
topic whatever, telling him, That it was the 
« part of a good orator, to ſujt his diſcourſe to 
« the ſubject he diſcourſed upon.” They 
thought, that frugality was never more juſlly 
applied than in diſcourſe, which Heſiod calls © a 
valuable treaſure, that ought to be very ſparing- 
© ly waſted, and to be kept more for uſe than 


s oſtentation. 


105. It is a thing remarkable, that their lovers 
had a ſhare in the young lads honour or difgrace; 
and there goes a ſtory, that one of them was 
fined by the magiſtrates, becauſe the lad whom 
he lov'd cried out effeminately as he was fight- 

e ing. 
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So much in faſhion; was this ſort of love 

| among them, that the moſt ſtay'd and virtuous 

matrons would publickly own their paſſions to 

a modeſt and beautiful virgin. They lov'd them 

either for their genius or diſpoſition : for one A 

who had abuſed any of their cone was s under | 

| . e all his * | 
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SOCRATES. 


. CYOCRATES, the Athenian, uſed to ſay, 
0 % That, as the gods were beings. moſt 


ce conſummately happy, by how much the 


« nearer any man approach'd to a ſimilitude with, 


„them, he was by ſo much the happier and bet- 


5 ter many . Þ 3 un 

What could a Chriſtian, were he to ſubſtitute 
one number for another, have ſaid more to the 
purpoſe? 8 | 5 


2. He would ſay, „ That we ſhould petition 


* the gods for nothing but what was ſimply good: 


* tho' the practice of moſt people would ſeem to | 


© preſcribe to the Diety what they muſt needs 


have, by praying for a great match, riches, . 


* honours, power, and long life, as if they 
e « themſelves 
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ce themſelves knew beſt what was good and what 


6 not.“ 


3. Being told by a friend, that he had not 


made ſufficient preparations for the reception of 
- ſome company that he expected, he replied, 
«© There is enough provided, if my company 
cc are good: if not, there is too much.” 
4. He would ſay, That hunger was the beſt 
E ſauce, in being the moſt ſavoury, as well as 
ce the {eaſt expenſive.” 1 5 


5. He would ſay, That thoſe who exerciſed : 


CC. continency and fr ugality, had A higher reliſh of 
cc pleaſure, and were leſs affected with pain, 


<« than they who were the moſt diligent and 
, affiduous in the purſuit of delights and indul. - 


„ -gencies.” a . 

6. He was ſo accuſtom'd to deny his appetite, 
when either hungry or thirſty, that coming home 
frequently from the place of exerciſe, cover'd all 
over with ſweat and duſt, while his companions 


inſtantly drank with great eagerneſs, he would 


never touch the firſt bowl; and being aſk'd his 
_ reaſon, would reply, That I may not learn a 
4 habit of indulging my affeQions.”” 


It may ſometimes be injurious to drink when 


one happens to be a-dry. When appetite'claims 


an indulgence, and reaſon admoniſheth to abſti- 


nence, we {hall find it more to our account to 
obey the latter. CCCͥͥͤ²ͥ — M ES 
7. The queſtion was put to Socrates, by a friend 
of his, Whether he ſhould marry, or not? The 
philoſopher, being under petticoat government, 
excuſed himſelf as no competent judge in the caſe. 
Well, ſays the other, but tell me, as a wiſe man, 
and a friend, abſtracted from the prepoſſeſſions 
of an unfortunate huſband, What would you _ 
” 3 Vile 
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viſe me to do? „ Why then,” ſays Socrates, 


« to deal freely with you, If you marry, you'll 


« repent.” Perhaps I m x 1 t'other; but 


what if I do not marry? ©< y then,” ſays So- 
crates, “ you'll repent that way too.” 
Meaning, that celibacy and marriage had their 
culiar diſadvantages annexed to them. Soli- 
tude, want of children, heirs and repreſentatives, 
are the conditions of the former ſtate of life: 
perpetual ſolicitude, Feger of complaint, pri- 


vate quarrels, jealouſtes, the uncertain event of 
children, and a thouſand other inconveniencies, 


are the conconcomitants of the latter. The 


choice is not here betwixt good and evil: but, 
of two evils, the leſs inconvenient is to be fixed 4 


on. 
8. Being aſk'd the reaſon, Why, as he was 


the ableſt politician in his country, he did net 


take the adminiſtration of the government upon 
him? he made anſwer, © That a man was of 
« preater fervice to his country, in training up 
« ſeveral able politicians for managing the go- 
« vernment of the ſtate, than was he himſelf to 
« povern it. 

9. He was wont to ſay, © That, conſidering 


no perſon, without much upcaſt and reflection, 


« beſides a detriment to his buſineſs, could make 
« profeflion of any handicraft whatever, which 


* he had not been taught and regularly bred to, 
e it ſeem'd very abſurd, that public magiſtrates 
** ſhould, without having ever ſtudied, or been 
e in the leaſt inſtructed in the diſciplines neceſ- _ 


„ farily requiſite to their functions, be admitted 
into ſuch high offices and important truſts ; 
* when there is no man who would not be juſtly 
6 POO againſt one tat W undertake to 
d manage 
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< manage the helm, without baving ever learnt 7 
c any thing of the art of failing; yet much more 
<< dreadful and deteſtible are their ignorance and 
« preſumption, who, being utter ſtrangers to po- 
cc litical phuloſophy, aſſume the helm 2 gorern- 
% ment.” | 
Socrates did not Wink” "that [EY 15 ſhould 4 
chowſe people out of either their plate or money, 
even if they thought themſelves never capable of 
making reſtitution, were equally. deſerving the 
name of impoſtors, as they are who aim, by | 
downright knayery, to perſwade a ſtate, that 
they are fit for governing, when at the ſame time 
they are men who know nothing of the matter. 
This leſſon ieems more applicable to Chriſtian 
princes, magiſtrates and biſhops, chan to the 
Heathens. _ 'S 
10. He would ſay, <* That there was no poſ- 
ce ſeffion more truly valuable, or prod uctiye of 
« greater profit and pleaſure, than a and 
« faithful friend; ſo that it was prepoſterous to 
<. regret the loſs of a little money more than the 
«< loſs of. a friend; or to take to heart a ſmall 
« matter advanced in behalf of one, becauſe it 
4e happened to be a. gratuity, OO e ; 
. = 7; the moiety, they may have . a 
pufchaſe of a friend more valuable than all | 
* 2 ſecular advantages. 
11. He would further fays. vpon.. the pie Er 5 
friendſhip, © That, as we would be more apt 
«to employ thoſe ſtatuaries, whoſe {kill and in- 
5 genuity have produced the moſt elegant and 
cc finiſhed pieces of art, we would be careful 
to admit as friends thoſe only whom we found 
c had 8804 ulefy AL.d Faithful friends to o- 
„ 


12. Aleibiades 
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12. Alcibiades was a man of excellent reaſon- 
ing and diſcourſe in private converſation, and of 
a ready wit enough between man and man; but, . 
whenever he came to ſpeak in public, he was ſo "Mi 
over · ſolicitous what to ſay, that he could hardly [ME 

ſpeak at all. Theſe ſurpriſes put him in ſuch 1 
confallaii, at a time that he was to harangue'the _ | 

i that Socrates took the youth to taſk upon 10 

* Alcibiades,” ſays he, “ what do you find Ul! 
« in a taylor, or a ſhoemaker, that you ſhould 
« ftandin ſuch awe of him?“ Why, nothing at 
all, ſays the other: . Orin the crier of a court, 
ſays he again? Every jot as little, ſays the other! 
«© Or, what's your opinion of a tent- maker, and 
« twenty other trades that I could name? In 
truth, ſays Alcibiades, I think of them juſt as I 
=_ of the reſt. Very good,” ſays Socrates, 
and pray ye take notice now, that this is the 
e compoſition of the people you have to do 
„„ withal. How comes it to paſs then, that 
<< thoſe men that were ſo deſpicable one by one 
„ ſhould be ſo conſiderable together? 5 
This is equally the ſame as if he had ſaid, | 
That it don't ſo much matter how great, as how 5 il 
judicious the auditory you diſcourſe. *Tis very l | 
| 


itrange, that we ſhould revere their opinion ſo 
much when aſſembled together in a body, whom 
we would make very light of one by one! 

| Socrates, at an entertainment in Plato's houſe, 
wonder'd at the braſs and confidence of Aga- 
thon, who, with ſuch a preſence of mind, re- | 
cited his tragedy. before ſo- many thouſand audi- _ 
tors: 'whereupon Agathon ſaid; That he qvould 1 
ſooner ſpeak before many more thouſands, than | 1 
before one Secrates. Well, but,” replies the nm 
other, ** even Socrates was among theſe thou<- 

Vor. „ — 
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«<. nds.” Tis alſo very unaccountable, that a 
perſon you ftand in awe of fingly, Paſſes unre- 
garded by you in a crowd. 

13. Socrates, ſeeing a certain man chaſtiſe a 
ſlave with more fury and ſeverity than diſcretion, 
aſk'd him, What the poor fellow had done, that 
he was punifh'd ſo unmercifully? What? re- 

plies. the other, he eats moſt voraciouſly, and is 
at the ſame time the molt idle villain upon earth. 
„ Haſt thou conſider'd with thyſelf,” replies 
Socrates, which of you two, for theſe very 
£5 reaſons thou haſt offer d, deſerves moſt laſhes?” 

It were to be wiſh'd, that every man, as oft 
as he reprehended others, would — 4 in 
ſelf in the manner the philoſopher did this man; 
und conſider, whether or not he puniſheth another 
for what he forgives himſelf, if not of the ſame 
nature and amount, very frequently for worſe and 
more grievous faults,” 

14. Some people having told n that 
they wonder'd why he always treated of morali- 
ty, and never once diſcourſed upon aſtronomy, 
or the doQrine of meteors? he made anſwer, 
Such things, as are beyond. our reach don't be- 
6 long to us. 

15. Socrates hearing one expreſs SSP WING 
of ſeeing the Olympic games, but was frighten'd 
from going, becauſe of the tedious journey to 
Olympe, he told him, Tis but beſtowing your 
4 ordinary domeſtic walks before dinner and ſup- 


77 pf. for five or ſix days together upon. the 


journey, and you'll finiſh it. 

Comp ingenious man intimates, that it is ĩma- 
. 4 rather than the real paius we are at, de- 
ters us from a laborious undertaking. Thus, if 


A man, bent upon any laudable purpoſe, was but 
ke 1 . 7 i 5 to 
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to fancy once, and prepoſſeſs himſelf with the no- 
tion of the dangers, charges and ſatigues that he 
is liable to, in order to attain his end, he readily 
excuſes himſelf from attempting the deſign, by 
detracting from the merits of the cauſe, render- 
ing the execution of the project dangerous and 
impradticable, by impoſitions of his own forma- 
tion, and ſuch as perhaps are no way conſequent 
vn the attempt. While we form all theſe gigan- 
tic bug-bears and chimeras as a bar to worthy 
actions and undertakings, it is matter of concern, 
that more labour -and expences are waſted upon 
baſe and ſcandalous practices. Thus it is, that 
. thoſe urged to the ſtudy of letters excuſe their 
want of health and ſleep, object the charges on 
books, when, in the interim, they ſhall-fit at dice, 
or cards, a whole night together; drink them- 
ſelves into a fever, gout, dropſy, or bleardneſs ; 
or, by whoring, contract a palſy, or get the French 
Pak Te | = OE 
16, Some perſon meeting Socrates on the ſtreet, 
out of wantonneſs-gave him a kick on the breech; 
upon which thoſe in company with the philoſo- 
pher, aſk'd him, How he could bear to let ſuch 
an inſult paſs unpuniſhed ? * What is it,“ ſays 
Socrates, would you have me do?”” What 
have you do, anſwered they, but ſue the fellow. 
A fine ftory indeed, replies he, that, if an 
„ aſs was to kick me with his heel, you ſhould 
« adviſe me to go to law with that aſs.” 

He made ſuch. little difference between a 
brutiſh man and an aſs, that he thought it abſurd 
to paſs unpuniſhed from a brute that which he 
would call a man, little removed from one, to an 
account for. 2 5 50 

e G2 17. Socrates, 
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17. Socrates, having met another upon the 


ſtreet, ſaluted him: but the Gentleman never 


ſeemed to take any notice of it. His friends in 


Company, obſerving what paſſed, told the philo- 
ſopher, who did not take it in the leaſt amiſs, 
| < That they were ſo exaſperated at the man's in- 

« civility, that they had a good mind to reſent it. 
But he very calmly made anſwer, If you met 


c any perſon on the road, in a worſe habit of 


<< body than yourſelves, would you think that you 
* had reaſon to be enraged at him on that 


account? If not, pray then, what greater 


“ reaſon can you have for being incens'd at a 
„man of à worſe. habit of mind than any of 
* yourſelves?” . | 


18. Socrates, being aſk'd his opinion upon 
the book of Heraclitus the obſcure, anfwered, 
„ Thoſe things which I underſtood were excel- 
4 lent::I imagine ſo were thoſe I underſtood not: 
4 but they require a diver of Delos.“ 

19. ' Socrates, viewing the great variety of mer- 


cantile goods that were uſually expoſed to ſale be- 
fore the door of his houſe, would break out into 
this ſoliloquy, Good gods, how many things | 
s be there, that I ſtand in no need of!” 


be reflections that generally afflict and har- 
raſs the reſt of mankind, are apt to break forth 


. into this ſoliloquy, Good Heavens, how many 
s things I ſtand in need of !? and certainly the 


conſtant tenor of them runs in that manner: but 


the philoſopher, living agreeably to the rules and 
dictates of nature, congratulated himſelf upon 
contemplating that his neceflities were ſo few. 


For gold, purple, gems, ivory, courts, and ſuch 
like ſumptuous and coſtly implements, that attend 


pon luxury and riches, he neither cared for, nor 


ſtood 
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ſtood in need of, and was frequently heard ſay, 
FThat ſuch ornaments were better ſuited to de- 
« corate theatrical entertainments, than to ſerve 
_ « the neceſſary uſes or advantages of human 
« hfe.” 

20. He uſed to 1 00 That that man bore the 
« greateſt ſemblance to the gods, who required 
« leaſt, and contented himſelf with the feweſt 
« neceſſaries and conveniencies, in * the 
gods needed nothing at all.” | | 

The common opinion is, that the rich, on 
account there are no bounds to their pleaſures 
and ſuperfluities, are the neareſt allyed to the 
ods. 
a 21. He was wont to ſay, ce That thoſe, who 
* would, with a good appetite, eat bread alone, 
© required no meat; and that they who could re- 
e liſh any kind of drink, would not vehemently 
& long for a glaſs of any thing beſides what they 
4 had always ready at hand. 
22. He told Euclid, an eminent ſtudent i in 
controverted and deceitful reaſonings, Sir, 
ſays he, you know ſo well how to cometh 
„ with ſophiſters, that you can't converſe with 
8 men.“ 7725 

Intimating, that theſe vain philoſophers were 
unfit for a public employ : which whoever aim'd 
to ſuſtain, muſt not trifle with idle riddles and 
ſyllogiſms ; but muſt ſuit himſelf to the manner 
* uſage of men.“ 
23. He maintained, That Knowledge was 
00 = ultimate Good ; and, on the contrary, that 
e Ignorance was the greateſt Evil : becauſe that 
* whoever committed a breach of property, treſ- 
** paſs'd thro' ignorance of the duty that enjoins 


** us, to let every man have his own: and that 
"#2 «© ſuch, 
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4 ſuch as were actuated by the principles of for- 
© titude, purſued it with no other view, than be- 
& cauſe they knew that thoſe things were worthy 
e their purſuit, which the vulgar efteem'd dread- 
fol and terrible: and laſtly, that the intempe- 
rate err only in this, that they think thoſe 
things moſt productive of honour and pleaſure, 
< which have no. manner of connection with ei- 
ce ther.” Therefore he concluded that a diſtin& 
true knowledge of ſuch duties as are due to 
every individual man from another; or ſuch 
things as are the real objects worthy our pur- 
fuit and averſion, is our ultimate good. 
24. Socrates hearing a certain man that, in 
diſcourſe about Antiſthenes the philoſopher, faid, 
by way of fareafm upon him, That his mother 
was a woman of Thrace, and a Barbarian, 
© tho'* his father was an Athenian, in conſe- 
« quence of which he muſt be of a mongrel 
© breed.” „ What?” fays he, „do you ima- 
<« gine that ſuch an illuſtrious man as Antiſthe- 
e nes would be the offspring of parents both 
„ Athenians ?? ua ook 5 
He animadverted upon the proſligate degene- 
racy of the Athenians, which was arrived to that 
poüitch of corruption, that it might be thought an 
eminent good man would rather be born and edu · 
cated by a barbarous Thracian, or Scythian wo · 
man, than an Athenian : fo that, if Antiſthenes 
inherited by generation any remarkable probity of 
morak, be would have derived it from his mo- 
ther. VVV 
235. He maintained, That quiet was the moſt 
valuable poſſeſſion. | | Do. 
By quiet, he did not mean idlenefs or floth ; 
but a freedom from the tumultuous cares of - 
: World, 


* 


— 
— 
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world, and a quiet tranquillity of mind, void of 
the impetuoſities of luſts and vices, 

26. Laertius attributes this ſaying to him, 
« To begin, is to have half-done.” 

There are ſome who conſume all their lives 
poſtponing and deliberating matters. 

27. This following ſeems to be his moſt cele- 
brated common ſaying, ** That the only thing 
„ he knew was, That he knew nothing.“ 

Some will have it that this was ſaid on his be- 
ing pronounced by the Oracle of Apollo, The 
wiſeſt man in Greece; and that it was ſpoke in 
this manner, ** Fhere is nothing in me, ſays 
he, to verify the Oracle, except this, That I 
„ know that I am not wiſe; and that the reſt 
« are not wiſe, but don't know it.”?? 

'Fhis faying was a ſufficient teſtimony of his 
modeſty, as well as honeſty ; while the irony re- 
proved the arrogance of others, who made public 
profeſſion of knowledge, when, in reality, they 
knew nothing. The ſophiſters openly declared, 
that they could explain or anſwer e any 
ſubject propounded. 

28. King Archelaus, having invited Socrates to 
come and live along with himſelf, made him large 
offers and promiſes : but he returned for anſwer, 
« That he ſhould not like to come and live with 
% any man, from whom he might receive fa- 
„ yours, to which he could never make a ſuita- 
e ble return,” 

Seneca diſproves of this leſſon, ſaying, That 
* a philoſopher, by teaching a contempt for riches, 
© beftows a more valuable preſent, than all the 
money he can receive.” 

29. Some perſon having complained to him, 
that he himſelf. was nothing the better for his 

G 4 travels, 


; 
"| 
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travels, Socrates told bim, „ Tis no wonder, 
<« for you travell'd alone.” | 

Moſt people think, that by travelling into fo- 
reign countries, they may pick up wiſdom : but 
it is the company and converſation of wiſe men 
that beget wiſdom, and not the traverſing of ſeas 
and mountains. Horace, in like manner, ex- 
claims againſt this _ 


Ccelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare 
currunt. 


« If they, who TOTS the vent” rous ocean 
range, 

« Not their own paſſions, but the climate 

change.” 

| F RANCIS. 


30. He adviſed the youth, now and 1 5 
« To conſult their glaſs, that, in caſe they were 
« men of more than ordinary perſonal beauties, 
< they ſhould be careful to do nothing unworthy 
© ſuch an elegant accompliſhment : if, on the 
« contrary, they wanted the benefit of a hand- 


ſome appearance, they ſhould ſtudy to make 
_ ©. up for that diſadvantage, by a due cultivation 


of their genius, and by the beauty and probity 
« of their morals ” 

3 t. He would. ay, 6 That many lived to no 
& ther end, than to eat and drink; but that he 
ate and drank, that he might live: : becauſe 


<< thoſe things were not merely deſigned for our 
<< pleaſure, but that we were conſtituted with an 


ce inclination for them, only becauſe they were 


55 neceſſarily ſubſervient to the ſupport of our 
nature.“ As the ſatyriſt 1 it: 


Non 
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Non vivas ut edas, ſed edas ut vivere poſſis. 


32. Socrates was wont to ſay, ce That ſuch as 
& gave credit to the ignorant multitude. behaved 


e jn like manner as one that deſpiſed and made 


&« light of a coin of ſmall value; but would greedi- 


* ly receive and catch at a great deal of that 


4. cal. 


Tho' one would not ſoon rely upon the judg- 


ment or credit of one fingle perſon ; yet he can 


truſt a crowd of the ſame kind: their number 


does not matter ſo much as their quality. Coun- 
terfeited pieces, let there be never ſuch a quanti- 


ty of them together, are all the time but a heap 


of counterfeited money. This was aimed againſt᷑ 
the dependence on a plurality of witneſſes, and a- 
gainſt the judgment of the rabble. | 

33. Æſchines, deſirous to become a diſciple of 


Socrates, modeſtly pleaded his poverty, ſayings, 


© That it was matter of no ſmall concern to him, 
* when the reſt of Socrates's friends were more: 
rich, and could expend liberally, he had nothing; 
to offer him but himſelf.” 5** Don't you mind, 

«* Sir,” ſays Socrates, ** what, a great preſent: 
* you make me, unleſs you perhaps value your- 
«© ſelf at too ſmall-a rate? if that be the caſe, it 


* ſhall be my concern to return you better than 


I received you.. 00 

34. Being told, That a certain man ſpoke ill 
of him, he ſays, „Tis becauſe he has not learnt 
6 yet to ſpeak well. 


| The good-natur'd man, attributing the obloquy 
to the infirmity of ignorance, rather than malice,, 
did not think it any concern of his, what they 
thould ſay about him, who ſpoke more from 
TT. a habit: 
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a habit of detraction, than * ſound judg- 
ment. 

5. When it was told him, N the 
© Athenians have condemned | you | to die, he re- 
plied, © And Nature them. | 

36. He ſaid to his wife Xantippe, as ſhe wept 
over him, crying out, Alas! my dear haſband, 
< that you ſhould thus die innocently. *© What, 5 
my dear, ſays he, would you chuſe rather 1 had 
died guilty ?”? 

The death of good men is the leſs to be la- 
mented, on account they die undefervedly: but 

their caſe is moſt lamentable who die for bad 
deeds; in as much as it is a more wretched: ſtate 
to deſerve, than to ſuffer puniſhment. 

37. The day appointed for Socrates to drink 
poiſon, Apollodorus, to comfort him, offer d him 
a preſent of a gown of great value to die in: but 
refuſing to accept of it, he excuſed himſelf- in 
theſe terms: What!“ ſays he, won't this 


* gown, which ſerv'd my purpoſe while I liv'd, 


te be good enough for me when dead?” 

|  Reproving the vain ambition of fome people 
who are fo wonderfully deſirous of being what 

they call. honourSly and. ſplendidly interr'd. 

38. Socrates, obſerving Antiſthenes, the Cynic, 
ſo vain of wearing an old tatter*d mantle, all wore 
to rags, that he took every opportunity of turning 
himſelf about, in order the more to expoſe the 
rents of it, he ſays, ** Sir, I ſee _ vanity thro 
« the holes upon thy mantle.” 

Elegantly infinuating, that to 80 one's ſelf 
upon the meanneſs of his dreſs, was a lower am- 
dition, than that of valuing himſelf upon the rich- 
neſs or elegancy of it: and I ſhout} with there 


were not too _ AntiBheneſs, who denomi- 


nate 
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nate themſelves Chriſtians, that conceal more 
pride under a patch'd, ſordid, dirty garb, than 
other rich men do in their ſilks and cambricks. 

39. Being told, That ſome people were very 
buſy with his character, inſomuch that folks 
wonder'd how he would not be moved, at hearing 
himſelf ſo loaded with calumny and reproach, he 
replied, What? if ſuch matters as they alledge 
ce are no properties of mine, they don't in the 
c leaſt cenſure, or calumniate me.” 

The greateft part of the world are irritated, to 
think that. they are innocently ſlandered: but 
when good men hear themſelves aſpers d, they 


think they have rather reaſon to congratulate 


themſelves, that they are free of thoſe vices laid 
to their charge; nor do they put any other in- 
terpretation upon the matter, as touching them, 
than if by over-ſight any body was to call Plato- 
by the name of Socrates, and to revile Socrates z 
ſtill be did not revile Plato, but the perſon he 
miſtook for Plato. | 

40. Ancient comedy was wont to point out 
by name and ſirname fuch of the citizens wheſe 
manners were repreſented by thoſe characters they 
thought proper to ſtigmatiae. While moſt people 


dreaded theſe freedoms, Socrates would ſay, 


That ſuch a practiſe was expedient, inſomuch 


« as all, being acquainted with it, might ſubmir 


A themſelves to this cenſure ; and, being juſtly 


© reprehended, they ſhould take care to merd 


their manners, by the admonition of the ſtage, 


« in which caſe comedy might be a publ c bend 


fit: on the other hand, that the banter did: 
«6 not belong to ſuch as were falſely charg'd.“ 

41. Xantippe' rattled Socrates ſo- long in the 
houſe, that, "IP teaſed with her noiſy tongue, 
G6 
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ne went out, and fat down before the door. She 


was ſo much the more irritated at the calm and 
unconcern'd behaviour of her huſband, that ſhe 
Fun up ſtairs, and emptied the chamber-pot upon 
him, out at the window. Socrates, obſerving 
thoſe that paſſed along the ſtreets very mer- 
ry upon the matter, ſaid ſmiling, I readily 
« gueſs'd, that after ſo much thunder we . 
« have ſome rain.“. 
442. Alcibiades told a That be ag 
der'd how he could bear ſuch an everlaſting ſcold 
as Xantippe in one houſe with him. He replied, 
I have ſo accuſtom'd myſelf with this clutter, 
< that it now offends me no more than the rat- 
** tling noiſe of theſe carts that Carry the water 
along the ſtreets.” _ 
"This kind of noiſe is exceeding ins. to 
thoſe that are not uſed to hear it : but a perſon 
accuſtomed to ſuch rattling, is ſo far from being 
_ moleſted with it, that he ts altogether inſenſible 
of it. 

43. Alcibiades diſeourſing with him at another 
time upon the ſame topic, and in much the ſame 
manner : Alcibiades, fays Socrates, don't 
„you bear with the noiſe of clucking hens in 
your houſe? Yes, replies the other, I do; 
but then theſe hens lay eggs, and bring forth 
chickens for me. © Very well,” fays Socra- 
tes, and my wife Xantippe brings me 
children.“ 

44. Some think that he maintained two wives, 
Myrto and Xantippe, both remarkable ſcolds. For 
this reaſon ſome perſons ſignified to him, that they 
wonder'd he did not turn a couple of fuch intolera- 
dle ſhrews out of doors. No, replies he, for 


they at home teach me ' patience, which I — | 
| «& have 
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ec have occaſion to put in practice how oft I go 
c abroad; ſo that, being well difciplin'd by them, 
« J ſhall be ee more Dee to a 0- 


.66 thers.?* - - 
45.  Xantippe way once fo peo i 


rage againſt her huſband, that ſhe tore his mantle 


from off his back, upon the public ſtreets: where- 
upon his friends told him, that he ought to give 
her a handſome licking bout for fuch uſage of him. 
„ Ay, a charming piece of ſport for you, in- 
« deed,” ſays Socrates, ** that, if ſhe and I were 
66 buffeting one another, lyou might in your 
© turns animate us on to the combat; while one 
cc cried out, Well done Socrates; 3 and the other, 
« Well hit Xantippe.” 


*Tis in thefe terms that fpeAators cenerally a- 


nimate two combatants: but this wiſe man chofe 
rather to be a pattern of patience and forbearance, 
than to exhibit the ridiculous ſpectaele of a huf 
band and wife fighting together. . 

46. Socrates, meeting Kenophon in fome nar- 
row alley, and knowing that be muſt be a very 


ingenious young man, put his ſtick a- croſs the 


way, that the lad might not paſs along; and then 
aſk'd him, What part of the town it was, that 
* a young fellow might purchaſe every thing ne- 
ceſſary to equip himſelf out in the moſt faſhion- 
* able and elegant taſte?“ Xenophon readily an- 
ſcering, he aſk'd again, Where it was, that a 
young man might be made a better-man ? The 
youth, ſomewhat ſurprifed at ſuch a queſtion, an- 
ſwer' d, He did not know: upon which Socrates 

ſays, ce Follow me, and you ſhall know that too.“ 
He thought it very unaceountable for a man 
to be acquainted with the ſeveral places where a 
handſome luit of clothes, or a good glaſs of wine 
might 
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might be had, while, at the ſame time, ignorant 
where it was the mind might be well cultivated. 
«12 49>; A certain rich man ſent his-ſan to Socra- 
tes, in order to judge of his genius. His pæda- 
gogue, having introduced the youth, ſays, < is 
* —— his father ſent this young man by me, 
| =—_ that you might ſee him. Very 
« —3 | replies — « « Come, 
© mans” — Dos. F200 ups — may 

« 2575 thee,” - 

Meaning, that the genius of 4 man and not 
appear ſo much in his face, as it does in his ſpeech; 
| For. that is the ſureſt and moſt infallible mixrar of 
the mind. 3 
458. The day en which Soerates was to Aiok 
the poiſonous draught, after his fetters were 
knock'd off, he felt a moſt exquiſite pleaſure in 
rubbing his legs: upon which he fays to bis 
friends, How: wonderfully is it ordered by na- 
<« ture, that pleaſure and pain ſhould by turns 
<6 ſucceed one another ! for, if pain had not pre- 
cc ceeded, I ſhould not have felt this ſuceeſſion of 

« pleaſure. if} 21 
49. As the jaibodicer was mixing the hemlock 
into the fatal cup, Socrates aſk'd him, How the 
potion muſt be taken? as undoubtedly,” ſays 
he, you muſt be vers'd in your own profeſſion; 
alluding to the ſick, who are directed by the phy- 
ſiciane, when, and in what manner they are to 
take their preſcriptions. The man told hun, 
That, if poſſible, he muſt fwallow it at one 
draught, and afterwards: walk about the room 
for ſome time, till once he perceived his legs 
ſiez d with a deadly numbneſs; then that he 
muſt ſtretch himſelf on the bed, when the potion 
ue operate as uſual. Socrates. then aſk'd, * If 


he 
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he might not pour out any of it in libation?'“ as 
was the manner at their feafls, to pour out a ſmall 
quantity of the wine in libation to ſome god: the 
officer anſwer d, That be had made up no more 
than the quantity ty barely neceſſary for a draught. 
« But ſtill, fays Socrates, I may be permit- 
te ted to petition. the gods wennn and 
e lucky change of abode,” 

50. Crits vehemently ured, that, fuppoling 

beach might be indifferent to himſelf, as well for 
the ſake of his friends, as on account of his ten- 
der children that depended upon him, he ſhould 
not neglect to uſe all the means in his power to 
prolong a life ſo uſeful and valuable. He made 
anſwer, God, who beſtowed children on me, 
will himſelf provide for them; and as for my 
<« friends, I fhall, after I go hence, either find 
& better, or ſuch other friends as you are: nor 
„ will J long want your company, ſince you 
« ſhall all follow ſoon after me wthe Arn m_ 
& of abode.'” 
51. When the officer, 20d wa ein to ex- 
pire, told him, that his lungs were already cold 
and motionleſs, he called out to Crito, Re- 
% member, my friend, ſaid he, *© that we owe 
© a cock to Aiculapius, which debt you muſt 
e not neglect.to pay. 

Juſt as if he had recovered from a fit of i}t- 
neſs | Such was the native pleafantneſs, the un- 
exhauſtible fund of humour this great man was 
poſſeſs'd of, that he retain d this dexterous faculty 
even in his laſt moments: for 29 tell, that theſe 
were his laſt words. 

. He uſed to ſay, “ That lovers of one's per- 
& fon were like phyſicians, who were always 
"Mn wanting ſomewhat, and as oft importunately 
1 : a urging 
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<< urging ſomewhat.” Again, That thoſe who 


were rather friends than lovers, were like ſuch 


ce as cultivated their own proper ſoil, and uſed 


6 all diligence to better and enrich it.“ 


A lover purſues the means of gratifying his 
pleaſure :: but a friend, without any view to him- 
ſelf, accounts it his 1 in pro tion as 
he can benefit his friend. 25 exe 

53. Socrates, at a feaſt, {Yar thr to gire an 


acquaintance of his own a very ſevere rebuke in 


face of the company: wherepon Plato ſays, 
Were it not better that you had reproved him 
© for that in private? To which Socrates re- 
plied, « And would not you do better to re- 
«6 prove me for that in private??? 

He very ſmartly charged Plato with reproving 
another for that fault he was guilty of by his re- 


proof. 
54. A roman whe profeſs' d, that, 6 


the outward features of the face, and habit of the 
body, he could affign the inward diſpoſition of 


any man to a degree of certainty, ſeeing Socra- 
tes, pronounced him ſtupid, ignorant, effemi- 


nate, drunken, and addidted to the unnatural 


love of boys. Whereupon the philoſopher's 
friends were ſo enrag 'd, that they threaten'd the 
man, and vow'd to. punifh him as an impoſtor : 
but Socrates reſtrain d them, ſaying, The 
ce man is no way miſtaken; for I ſhould have 
< been juſt ſuch another perſon as he deſcrib'd, 
& if I had not train'd myſelf up by the us 
of philoſophy.” 

55. Socrates, meeting Euthydemus by acci- 


dient, took him home to ſup with him. After 


ſome converſation paſſed at ſupper, Xantippe, 
Harting =_ in a paſhon, and finding that all the 


abuſive 
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abuſive and ſcurrilous language ſhe could vent 
upon her huſband would not in the leaſt diſcom- 

oſe him, ſhe overthrew the table upon him. 
E being vaſtly diſturb'd at. this rude 
behaviour, roſe up to go away: but Socrates, 
taking hold of him, ſays, What is the matter? 
Euthydemus, I remember when the like ac- 
e cident happen'd at your houſe, as a hen flew . 
e over our heads, and alighted on the table, 
« which inſtantly overſet, that I was not angry 
ce on that account.“ 

56. Being aſk'd, What ſhould be efteem'd as 
the principal virtue in young men? he made an- 
ſwer, Not to be too adventurous.” 

Ihe heat of youth is ſo very apt to run out 
into violence and exceſs, that oftentimes they are 
with much a- do reſtrained from committing raſh 
and inconfiderate ations. - 

57. He thought, that letters, which moſt people 
imagine were invented to aſſiſt the memory, much | 
impair'd it. 

Men formerly, if they had any thing worth re- 
taining, inſtead of books, inſcrib'd it on their 
minds. The memory, improv'd by this exer- 
ciſe, eaſily retain'd whatever was committed to 
it; by which means each had his ſtock of know- 
ledge, upon occaſion, ready at hand. Since the 
invention of writing, they truſt all to paper, and 
don't in the leaſt ſtudy to imprint on their me- 
mories any thing they have learn'd. From this 
neglect of the memory, proceeds the defect of 
knowledge, its turning leſs lively, and not more 
univerſal, in as much as the extent of it is con- 
tain'd in the multitude of objects impreſs'd on 


our memory. 1. FRY 
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58. When the time fix'd for Socrates's death 
drew nigh, Crite aſk'd him, In what manner he 


 ſhould'inctne to be buried? I fee, my friend,” 
| fays he, that J have labour'd a long time to 


« little purpoſe; for 1 have not yet convinced my 
* Crito, that I ſhall fly hence, and that no part of 
% me ſhall remain behind: but yet, my friend, 


( if thou can'ſt purſue me, or find me any 


« where, why, bury me juſt as you think pro- 
<« per; but believe me, not one of you, fo ſoon 
«© ax 1 ſet out, will purſue me.“ 

| Socrates underſtood, that the jo conſtituted 
the man; and that the body was nothing other 
than the inſtrument or receptacle of the mind: 
for which reafon it muſt argue great folly to be 
over-folicitous about the manner in which we 
2 be buried. 

. He uſed to for, - That death was like a 


wn a ſleep, or long peregrination. 
A more than ordinary deep fleep locks up all 


the ſenſes : the mind ſometimes totally abandons- 


fhe body, and yet returns n to its former ha- 


bitation. 


60. He would frequent ently 27. a: That, if all 
< the calamities which affect every individual 
* man on earth were to be collected into one 
body, and equal portions of that mixt collec- 
<« tion were diſtributed to every man; that then, 
0 in fuch à caſe, each would ſooner chuſe to put 
c up with his former ſhare. of miſeries, than with 
& an equivalent of the common ſtore.“ 

This ſentiment ſeems to differ much from the 
common humour of mankind, who envy the cir- 
cumſtances of others, while each deplores his own 
particular fate.“ 5 


61. He 
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He would incukate for a rule ef life, 
6 That pleaſures were nothing elſe than Sirens, 
« that, in the courſe of life, muſt be paſſed by 
„ thoſe who haſten to- viſit virtue as their 
% country.“ : 

Alluding to Ulyſſes, who fealed his ears with 
wax, While he ſailed paſt the Sirens to viſit 
Ithaca. 

62. Being aſk'd, If he did not think Arehe- 
laus, the ſon of Perdiecas, an happy mortal, on 
account he was eſteem'd a moſt valiant man? 
he made anſwer, I don't know that; for I ne- 
c ver diſcourſed him.” The other ſays, By 
ſuch an objection, you might doubt whether 
or not the King _— Perſia was happy. © Why 
* not? — he, when I don't know that 
* he is either a learn'd or good mam”? 

Socrates rated the happineſs of every individual, 
in proportion to the genuine endowments of the 
mind. 

63. Ariſtippus, being the firſt ſcholar of So- 
crates who made a trade of his profeſſion, ſent, 
out of the profits and perquiſites be amaſs d 
thereby, twenty pounds, as a preſent to his pre- 
ceptor : but Socrates inftantly returnꝰd the mo- 
ney, with this meſſage, That his genius would 
% not permit him to aecept of it.“ 

Soerates would ſay, That an eſpecial demon 
© attended him, by whom he was prohibited, by a 
* ſecret ſignal or impalſe, from any diſhoneſt ac- 
 <tion.* I preſume this genius muſt have been 
Reaſon. He however very genteelly infinuated 
to Ariſtippus, that he did not approve of his con- 
verting the doctrines of philoſophy to a traffic for 


railing of money" which he rejected on that ac- 
; count, 
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count, as much as if it had denn facrilegiouſly | 
come by. 

64. He gave in precept, “ That the men 
10 ought to live in ſubjection to the laws of their 
country: but the women were to ſubject them 
6 ſelves to the diſcretion of the men they rd 
« min 

The huſband who lives a-right, if he aQs in 
conformity to the laws of his country, is the 


ſtandard of action for his wife. 


65. Having dream'd, that a certain perſon ac- 
coſted him thus i in the n of and 


| Hp — mere ole. dico, 7 $069» 


The third day hence hall Phthia preet * 
ſails. ; 
LETT Porr. 


He told Efdilous, 6 On the third cup} hence 
« 1a die” 7 85 


He took this 3 of 1 for an "oracle, 
and the event verified his interpretation. Phthia 
was the country of Achilles, and his friends per- 


ſwaded Socrates to fly for refuge to Theſſaly, 
becauſe he had ſeveral good friends there. 


66. He is reported to have curs'd the man who 
firſt disjoined Utility and Nature. 
He terms Nature that rule or a of ho- 


neſty implanted in us by the Creator. 


67. Socrates was wont to ſay, That as no 
ce converſation can be obtained from the dead, 
< ſo, in like manner, can no benefaction be ex- 
c peed from an avaritious man,” . 
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As the dead are either dumb or troubleſome ' 
with reſpect to us, ſo a covetous man denies what 
18 aſk” d him; or complies with the receiver, un- 
"happi 5 ly for him, in regard 'tis __ with an un- 
fel intention. 
68. idling once an illiterate man, but at the 
7 ſame time one that was prodigiouſly rich, he ſays, 
« Behold the gilded ſlave.” 

An ignorant man is a ſlave to his paſſions as 
well as to his poſſeſſions. 

. Secing, at another time, a man that ſpent 
5 and much beyond his income, he ſays, 
A miſchief take thee, for making the Virgin 
* Graces common ſtrumpets. 

. 70, He would often ſay, „ That he fancied 
*, the gods laugh'd at the vain anxious cares of 
* mankind; ſeeing that, when the enjoyment of 
« all their acquiſitions was but a ſmall portion, 
&« nay a moment of time, they ſhould notwith- 
« ſtanding be ſo very ſolicitous and careful of the 
“ conveniencies of their condition,” 
Men buſtle and concert with ſuch Rudy and 
- tumultuous concern of buſineſs, as if their ſtay 
here was of a long duration, ay: was even per- 
petual. _ | 
— Being aſk'd, Why he wrote no books ? 
“ Becauſe then,” fays he, paper would run at 
a higher price to ſuch as will write.“ | 
Socrates never wrote any thing, judging the 
- multitude. of books in the world an obftacle to 
| ſtudents in their got ee aſter wiſ- 
dom, | 


g ARISTIPPUS. 
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141 EY the ſeholsr of ene being 
the philoſopher that, for dexterity of wit, 
habit of life, courteouſneſs as well as pleaſantneſs 
Y of ſpeech, altho' be did nat maintain that fanQity 
of morals Socrates was admirable ifor, may be 
Jultly in courſe and order 3 the next to 
Him. | 
72. There was a 1151 af have 
| him and Diogenes the Cynic, becauſe of their 
different habits of life. Diogenes, on account 
that Ariſtippus paid his court to Dionyfius 3 
rant of Sicily, would call him the Royal Dog. 
Ariſtippus repartee d, If Diogenes knew how 
to oblige Kings, he bad not fed upon bitter 
| „ herbs.” To which Diogenes recriminates, 
. * If Ariftippus had learn'd — with 
| bitter herbs, he wauld not be a King's dog. 
173. Dionyſius ſent him three — that 
Wl! were great beauties, deſiring him to chuſe for 
f _ - himſelf the woman he lik'd beſt of the three. 
Wl! He, having view'd. the ladies, ſays, It is not 
1 „ ſafe being a Paris, in preferring one to the 
cc reft:” ſo handing them out to the door, he 
diſmiſs'd them, not leſs prepare d 2 than 
to careſs them. 
| 74. Being aſk'd, v hat benefit he ep of from 
the ſtudy of f philoſaphy 3 ? che anſwer d, That! 
* can talk freely to any one. 
He did not ma the high, nor diſdain the low 
Wn! part of mankind, on account his mind was 
Wl! | wrapp'd up in neither hope or fear : nor would 


he ſerve or humour any man, otherwiſe than was 
— 
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frequent the houſes of philoſophers, i in as much as 
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juſtifiable by the ſentiments of a mind void of all 
din and prejudice. 


75. The queſtion being put by Dionyſius to. 


Ariſtippus, What ſuperior excellency the philo- 
ſopher had over other men ? he made anſwer, 


« If all laws were aboliſh'd, the philoſopher 
«© would ſtill live irreprehenſible.“ | 


'Tis by the precepts of the law that the mob 
are bound up to their duty : but a philoſopher, 
regarding Reaſon as Law, does not act equitably, 
or otherwiſe, barely by virtue of the legal pre- 


| cept, but becauſe he knows the one is right and 


eligible, on its own account, and the other, for 


the like reaſon, ſhameful and deteſtible. 


76. Being aſk'd, In what reſpect the Learn'd 


differ d from the I gnorant ? he replied, © In 
« what? but in that which the train'd differ 


te the wild horſes.” 
Juſt as the untam'd horſes are aofi for any 


manner of ſervice, becauſe of their ignorance and 
fierceneſs; ſo thoſe who are led by their affections, 
which philoſophy only can regulate, are unfit for 


any of the EEE habits of life. 


7. Dionyſius telling him, that it was a ſtrange 


thing, that philoſophers ſo much frequented rich 
men's houſes, when, on the contrary, the rich ſo 


ſeldom viſited the philoſophers, he ſaid, The 


© realan is plainly this, that philoſophers know 
« what they themſelves Rand in need of: but the 


(c rich do not.“ 


Philoſophers know that there is no bois with- 


out money; on which account they aſk ſuch as 


can ſupply them: but, if the rich underſtood e- 
qually well that they ſtand in need of wiſdom, 
they would find they had much greater reaſon to 


the 


ey 
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| the poverty of the mind is much more wretched | 
ll and calamitous, than that of the body; and the 
. poverty of the rich, in this reſpect, is ſtill the 

ll | more miſerable, as they don't underſtand how ya- 
luable and neceſſary a poſſeſſion they want. 

78. Both Plato and Ariſtippus reſided at one 
and the ſame time at the court of Dionyſius. 
While the latter lived up to all the delicacies and 
ſplendour of that court, the former was more ab- 
Aemious, and, in the midſt of regal luxury, en- 
deavoured to maintain a philoſophic frugality. 
| Having therefore reprehended Ariſtippus for his 
indulgencies, Ariftippus aſk'd him, Whether 
4s he did not think Dionyſius a good man?“ 
Plato anſwering in the affirmative, ' ** Well,“ 
replies he; and yet he lives much more ſump- 
«© tuouſly than I do.” | 

79. He uſed to ſay, << That it was better be- 
<« ing a beggar, than being ignorant; for that the 
<« one only wanted money, but that the other 
« wanted humanity.”” 

Notwithſtanding one may want money, "we may 
fill be a man; but one without learning is not a 
man: beſides, he who wants money may beg it; 
but one in want of wiſdom ſollicits no body for 


it. 


* 


80. Bang once ſet upon by a foul-mouth'd 
fellow, and treated with a vaſt deal of abuſive 

— he ſilently withdrew : but the railer 
881 him, fays, as he was going away, 
hat do you fly for?“ — 35 * fays he, 
£© That tho' — can utter ſo much ſcurrilit), 
& I can't abide to hear it.“ 

He bitterly check'd the inpadencs' of that 
man who would aſſume to himſelf the privi- 


lege of reviling, and not at E yield = 
: 4 - the 


„„ at MME wink. 5 Choc © 


dom. A ohilofopher is the ph 
per'd minds: yet none will pretend to. ſay, that 
the phyſician is not better off than the diſtem- 
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the privilege of taking himſelf out of the bearing 
of it. 

81. A certain man, bellowing againſt philoſo- 

hers, among ſeveral other ſevere reflections, ſaid, 
That he obſerv'd rich men's houſes always be- 
« ſet by them: upon which Ariftippus told him, 
< That though phyſicians frequent the babita- 
&« tions of the ſick, yet there was no man who 
« would not chuſe to be a phyſician rather than 
ce be ſick.” 

He very knowingly retorted the blemiſh thrown 
upon the philoſophers. The philoſophers preach 
up happineſs, which they appropriate to the wiſe 


only: but ftill inculcate their doctrine on the 


rich ; becauſe, on account of their luxurious and 

delicate living, they are more vain and corrupted, 

and ſtand in greater need of the precepts of wiſ- 
1 of diſtem- 


er d. 

82. Ariſtippus bearing a certain man boaſt, 

that he was an univerſal ſcholar, inſomuch that 
he had ſtudied all arts and ſciences, he ſays, © Juſt 
& as thoſe who eat and purge moſl, are not more 
<« healthy than they who eat and purge mode- 
«© rately;; fo it is notſuch as read and ſtudy moſt, 
& but ſuch as ſtudy the moſt uſeful ſciences, that 


e are the moſt learned. 


He judicioufly reprehends thoſe, who, * an. 


immoderate and irregular reading, ſurfeit their 


minds with ſuch crudities as can never digeſt, nor 
paſs through to the underſtanding, but ſwim up- 
on the memory; and for which they ſhall neither 


de the better, nor the more learned. 


Vol. I. * 33. Being 
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83. Being ſued upon an action of treſpaſs, the 
advocate who pleaded for him, having gained his 
point, ſays, by way of eminence, preferring his 
_ own profeſſion to philoſophy, * Aritiippus, what 

have you profited by Socrates?” „ This,” re- 
plies he, That all that long oration thou haft 
„ with ſuch eloquence ſpoke to Clear me, is, in 
„% every jot and title, TRUE.” + 
Ihe orator defended an innocent good man: 
but that he was ſuch a man as the orator repre- 
ſented him, was owing to Socrates, who taught 

him his philoſophy. A pleader does not make a 
man a good man; but endeavours, let him never 
be ſuch a bad man, to ſet him forth in this light 
to the judges : whence the excellency of the philo- 
ſopher appears beyond that. of the orator. 
84. A rich citizen of Athens deſiring the phi- 
loſopher to tell him, How much he muſt give 


bim to infiru his ſon? Ariſtippus aſk'd him 


Five hundred drachmas. How I' faid the Athe- 
nian; © I could purchaſe, man, a ſlave for a leſs ſum 
than that. Do ſo,” anſwer'd Ariſtippus; 
and then thou ſhalt have Two.“ 
lle wittily reproaches the prepoſterous, thou 
common conduct of the world, who are never 
more griping and parſimonious, than in the edu - 
cation of their children, and expend more libe- 
Kally in training their horſes than their ſons. 
85. Diony ſius aſk'd him once for a lecture upon 
philoſophy; to which he was not only back ward, 
but uſed all means in his power to decline it: 
which the King obſerving, inſiſted upon one. 
At length Ariſtippus told him, Tbat it was 
„very ridiculous in his majeſty. to deſire him to 


treat upon a ſubject, when at the ſame time 
| & his 
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« his majeſty diQated to him when he ought to 
ce treat upon it.“ | 

'Tis a property eſſential to a philoſopher, to 
know the time when it is proper to handle his 
ſubject, as well as the time when it is improper. 
Whoever deſires a philoſophical diſcourſe, declares 
that he wants to be taught of the philoſopher : 
again, whoever aſſigns the time the ſubject is to 
be treated of, ſeems to be better learn'd than the 


_ philoſopher, becauſe he knows better the time it 


ſhould be done. The King reſented this anſwer 
of his to that degree, that he order'd the philo- 
ſopher the loweſt ſeat at the feaſt : but he, not 
the leaſt offended, ſays, Your Majeſty, I pre- 


<« ſume, wants to render this place eminent ana 


e honourable for the future.” Meaning, that the 
place did not vilify the philoſopher, but was ho- 
hour's and dignified in being occupied by him. 
86. Hearing ſome perſon not a little pleas'd 
with himſelf for his dexterous {kill in ſwimming, 
Ariſtippus told him, “ And art not thou aſham'd 
to boaſt thyſelf ſo arrogantly upon a property 
e the frogs enjoy in greater perfection than _— 


« dof,” 


It becomes a man to vaunt of manly accom- 
pliſhments ; and nothing ſuits him to excel in 
more than in reaſon. _ 

87. Being aſk d, How a wiſe man differ'd from 
a fool? he anſwer'd, e Send them both naked 
„ to ſuch as are rangers to them, and you'll 
« ſoon percelve . 

88. Sailing once to Corinth in a violent tem- 
peſt, he ſnow'd ſome ſigns of fear; whereupon 
one of the ſeamen ſays to him, We that are 

* plebeians are not troubled ; and yet thou that 
Fart a philoſopher, 1 2 preacheſt up a contem _— 
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of death, trembleſt for fear? Ariſtippus re- 
plied, “It is not of the like import for you to 
„% am EE 0H 
89. One Simus, a native of Phrygia, being 
treaſurer to Dionyſius, brought Ariſtippus along 
with him to view a very grand and beautifu 
houſe he had fitted up, The rooms were rich- 
1y hung, and decorated with the moſt ſplendid 
furniture ; the pavement, conſiſting of the richeſt 
materiale, was checker'd in the moſt elegant 
taſte. Ariſtippus, having ſatisfied his curioſity, 
all on a ſudden turns about, and ſpits upon Simus's 
| beard. The treaſurer inſiſting to know the cauſe 
for ſuch a groſs inſult, Ariſtippus told him, 
<< That his houſe was all over fo neat and clean, 
c that he ſaw nothing in it ſo fit to ſpit on as his 
* beard.”* J ͤ 
Inſinuating, that, throughout the whole houſe, 
there was nothing more dirty and naſty than the 
Barbarian's own face: yet this behaviour is more 
ſuitable to the manners of a Cynic, than to Ari- 
ſtippus, tho! it is attributed to him. 5 
90. Being aſk'd, In what manner Socrates 
died? he replied, ©* Av I ſhould. wiſh to die.” 
Importing, tbat ſuch a death was preferable to 
life in any ſenſe. The witticiſm of the ſaying 
conſiſts here, That the philoſopher's anſwer was 
quite of another nature from that which the queriſt 
expected; for he wanted to know the manner 
in which Socrates died: but the other thought 
that nothing to the purpoſe, and told him, That 


— 


he died happily. 1 . 
91. Poliænus the logician, happening to viſit at 
the houſe of Ariftippus, and ſeeing ſeveral hand- 
fome women very genteelly dreſs'd, and a banquet 
ſerv'd up with great mag nificence, found * 
| . ; WET SEL ? 1 1 - | wit 
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Plato ſays, that he would buy 
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with the luxurious manner of life which Ariſtip- 
pus led, and inſiſted it was not becoming a phi- 
lolopher. Ariſtippus, diſſembling his having 
taken any notice of Poliænus's reproof, ſome lit- 
tle time after ſays, © Come, Poliznus, do ſtay, 
e and ſpend the dy with us.” The other hav- 
ing accepted the offer, Why do you,” conti- 
nues Ariſtippus, therefore find fault? You 
« feem not to reprehend the ſumptuouſneſs of 
% my table, ſo much as you do the expence 
Ca... i 1. nd 
If he had taken offence only at the extrava- 
gancy of the feaſt, then he had undoubtedly re- 
fuſed being a gueſt with him: moreover, by ap- 


proving the delicacies, but finding fault with the 


coſſs, ſeems to ſavour more of the avaritious than 
the frugal man. . 55 

92. Ariſtippus, upon a journey, finding that 
his ſervant, who carried his money for him, was 
ſomewhat incommoded with its weight, ſays, 
% What thou canſt not conveniently carry with 


„ thee, throw awa 


33, 
93. Dionyſius add Ariftippus, What made 
him leave Socrates, to come to Sicily? He an- 
ſwer d, That I might impart what I have, and 


receive what I have not.” 


94. Plato chiding Ariſtippus for buying too 
great a quantity of fb, Ariſtippus told him, that 
he bought them all for a half- penny. Upon which. 

5 = himſelf for 


that money. Then, Plato, fays he, tis 


not 1 that am over- fond of dainties, but it is 


* 


„thou who art over-fond of money. 
„: Being rallied, on his keeping company 
with Phryne the courtezan, for beſtowing ſo li- 


berally on a woman that would admit Diogenes, 
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the Cynic gratis, he replied, „ That he was 
<6 the more liberal, - to the end that he might 
have the ſole enjoyment of her to himſelf.” 
96. Diogenes, hearing that he cohabited with 
Ne; twitted him in this manner : * For ſhame, 
* Ariſtippus,” ſays he, © to cohabit with a common 


woman! thou muſt either deſiſt, or act the dog 


* as well as I do.“ Ariſtippus "made anſwer, 
„% What? Diogenes; would you think it any 
+ way prepoſterous, to occupy a houſe that 
«© was occupied before? J would not, ' replies 
Diogenes. Or, to be carried in a ſhip which 
* carried feveral other paſſengers before thee ?” 


; fays Ariſtippus. Nor that neither,” replies Dio- 


genes. How then,” ſays Ariſtippus, vill it 
«© be any more abſurd for me, to cohabit with a 
woman that ſeveral others have cohabited with 


„ before?“ 


. Ariſtippus being an earneſt ſuitor to Dio · 
ny ius in behalf of a friend, for ſome grart, the 
tyrant would give no ear to him: at length, pro- 
ſtrating himſelf at his feet, he granted the fuit. 
One that ſtood by, ſome time after, ſaid to Ari- 
ſtippus, You a philoſopher, and be ſo abject as 
* to throw yourſelf at a tyrant's feet to gain a 
« favour ” Ariſtippus made anſwer, ** The fault 
« js not mine; but Dionyſus is to blame, for 
* carrying his ears in his feet.” 
98. He would ſay, That thoſe who ſtudied 
4 the liberal ſciences, and neglected philoſophy, 
% were like the ſuitors of Fenelope, who made 
love to the waiting- women.“ 
He look'd upon the other ſciences but as the 
waiting-women of moral philoſophy, which ought 


to be the chick and principal ogy of every Tt 
an 
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and to which all other doctrines whatever ſhould | 
be made ſubſervient. 

99. Ariſtippus being once accuſed, for turning 

off and diſowning his ſon, inſomuch that he 
took no more notice of him, than if he had not 
been the fruit of his own body, he ſays, We 
throw away from us, as far as ever we can, 
% our vermin and ſpittle, and look upon them 
nas uſeleſs naſty things, notwithſtanding they 
« are as much the fruit of our —_ as our 
children may be.“ 

He was of opinion, that ſuch were not to be 
regirded as children, who had nothing elſe to re- 
commend them to the affections of their parents, 
beſides being the fruit of their bodies. Thus the 
Old man in the comedy: | v7 8. 


Tauer te volo meum, dum id quod te 
aignum 1 facis. : 


4 regard you as my ſon, no ſurther. than ou 
behave as ſuch. Fw 1 58 


100. n having made Plato a preſent 
of ſome choice books, made Ariftippus a preſent. 
in money at the ſame time. But Ariſtippus, be- 
ing afterwards found fault with, as if more fond: 
of money than Plato, ſays, ** Wherein, pray, is 
the great ſubject of reproof? The whole of 
„the matter is only this, That Plato wanted 
* books, and I wanted money.“ 

101. Ariſtippus aſk'd Dionyſius once for a ta- 
lent? whence the King, taking occaſion to ob- 
ject to his doctrine, ſays, * Did not you main- 
Stain, ſome time ago, that a philoſopher wanted. 
© for nothing?” „Come, let me have the mo- 
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<< ney firſt,” ſays Ariſtippus, & and we ſhall diſ- 
pute that afterwards.” Having received the 
caſh, he tells the King. Now, did not 1 ſay 
<< right, that a philoſopher wanted for nothing.” 

| That man does not want, who knows whence 
to be ſupplied how oft occaſion requires. 

102. Upon one's telling him, that it was a 
ſtrange thing, why men would ſooner give to the 
poot than to. philoſophers, he made anſwer, 
« The reaſon. is, Becauſe they think they may 
< ſooner come to be poor, > fon to be Philo- 


4 phers.“ 


103. A man that was not very rich having 
once reprehended him of luxury, on account he 
paid ſix crowns for a parttidge: he ſays, What 
would you have given? The other anſwer'd, 
Twelve pence, Ariſtippus replied, 5 And fix 
„ crowns are no more with me.” 

Whoever is deterr'd from the aches of any 
delicacy, merely on account of the expence at- 
tending it, does not deſpiſe the meat ſo much as 


bed values the money. 


104. Ariſtippus, being once at ſea, with ſome 
of his countrymen, was ſhipwreck'd, 101 caſt a- 
ſhore upon an unknown iſland; where ſeeing 
ſome mathematical figures upon the ſand, along 
the ſea-ſide, he ſays, Come, my friends, we 
4 are ſafe enough, for I ſee the traces of men 
« here.” Being treated with great humanity in 
the iſland, the inhabitants, having conveyed him 
to the ſhip, as he was departing, with pro- 
viſions and other neceſfaries for his voyage, as 
they took leave of him, afk'd, If he had ought 
to recommend to their fellow-citizens ? «© Yes, 
* * * That they — to obtain * - 

eſſions 


« ſeſſions that won't -periſh by ſhipwreck; but 
« may ſwim aſhore together with the owners.” 
105. He would ſay, That good cheer was 
4 no hindrance to a good life.” 

He was complaiſdht to every 


ty body, and never 


© + 


ont of humbur. You are the only man,” ſays 


Plato to him, Who cat dppear equally well- 


« drefs'd in a coatſe cloth as in purple: whence - 


Horace gives him this character, 
Omis Ariſtippum decuit color, et flatus,. 


8 „„ 
Tentantem majora fere prefentibus æquum. 


Vet Ariſtippus every dreſs became, 
© © In every various change of life the ſame : 


« And tho' he aim'd at. things of higher kind, 


Vet to the preſent: held an equal mind.” 
1 e en 


106. Dionyſius, once in contempt of Ariſtip- 


pus, ſpits at him; thofe that were in company 


being nettled at the philoſopher, for ſuffering him 
ſelf to be treated with ſuch indignity, he told 
them, That the fiſhermen, to catch a whit- 


« ing, would beat t6 be ſprinkled over with the - 
6c ſaſt. water: and ſhould not he, to catch a whale, 


« bear to be ſprinkled with a little of its flegm. 


Buy a whale he meant the King, whom be by 


his patience and forbearance endeavoured to en- 
tice to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 


107. When it was objected to him, That he 


dreſs'd too gay, fared too exquiſite and ſumptuous 

for a philoſopher; he made anſwer, If ſplen- 

*+ dour and high living were faults, ſure it would 
| H 5 : : | s hot; 
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154 The 8 Book III. 
not be ſo much practis'd in celebrating the ſe- 


ce ſtivals of the gods.” _ 
In thoſe celebrations. they were wont to uſe 
We en cloathings, and moſt rich and ſump. 


tuous banquetings. Certain it is, that, if the 


gods regarded theſe things as vices, inſtead of be- 


ing appeas'd, they would have been irritated at 
ſuch proceedings. Tho'ꝰ the philoſopher, by this 
pun, eluded the objection 1 to him, he by no means 


proves that this practice was the moſt preferable. 
108. Being blam'd for taking money of his 
friends, he anſwer's, e That he did not take 
e their money ſo much with an intention of uſing 
cet himſelf, as to the end they might learn to 
5 diſpoſe of their money to good purpoſes.” 
The moſt part of the rich world conſume their 
money, ve ry unneceſſarily, upon fine horſes, grand 
and ſtately ſtructures, and luxuries of various kinds: 
while good and valuable. men, were they. to alk 


for any, might go without. 


DIOGENES the WE. 
THE order, perhaps, may not ſeem i improper, 


if, after the facetious ſanctity of Socrates, 
and the chearful freedom of Ariſtippus, we next 


add Diogenes the Sinopeian, who, for his variety 


of uſeful and witty ſayings, was incomparable: 


fo that, though theſe three philoſophers were re- 


markable ſor different virtues, which they ſuſ- 
tained with equal judgment, yet men of very op- 
poſite habits and diſpoſitions; we may fay, that, 
in their ſeveral faculties, * were equally great 


209. Being 
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109. Being come to Athens, he preſently took 
to follow Antiſthenes: and tho' he was often for- 
bid to come, (for Antifthenes would have no 


ſcholars) yet ſtill Diogenes came to hear him, 


and followed him ſo much, that Antiſthenes, at 


length, took a ſtick to drive him away: but he, 


ſubmitting his head to the blow, ſays, Strike, 


if thou haſt a- mind; yet ſhalt thou find no ſtick 


&* hard enough to turn me away from thee, as 
&« Jong as thou continueſt to ſay ought.” 
A beer inſtance of his deſire after Wiſ- 


dom. 
110. He would call the Dionyſian games, 


which were celebrated with great pomp and mag- 


nificence every year at Athens, in honour of Bac- 
chus, The wonder of Fools.” 
111. It was a ſaying of Diogenes,. That, i in 


order to a man's attaining to perfection, it was 
e abſolutely neceſſary, that he ſhould either have 


e very faithful. friends, or implacable enemies: 
« becauſe he would be made ſenſible of his il 
“conduct, either by the admorugons of the one, 
or the invectives of the other.“ 

112. One aſk'd Diogenes, How he ſhould be- 


_ Teveng'd of his enemy ? „The beſt way,“ ſaid- 


he, that I know of, is, To make thyſelf illuſ-- 


* trious by thy virtue.“ 
113. As Plato entertain'd ſome friends of Di-- 


onyſius at dinner, in a room where there was a. 


bed, or couch, neatly and richly trimm'd, Dio- 
genes came in very dirty, as uſual, and getting 


upon the couch, and trampling on it, fays,. I 
** trample upon the pride of Plato.“ Plata» 


mi'dly anſwered, + But with greater pride, Dio- 


genes. 
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of this ſtamp; or his ſlaviſh 


were not good, and conſequently the men worſe 
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114. He uſed to fax, That, when he con- 
ec ſider'd the advantages ariſing to fociety, from 


4 magiſtrates, phyſicians and philoſophers, he 
thought that there was no animal ſo wiſe or 


«< fagacious as man: but when he « ated 


„ how much he was impoſed on by interpreters 


« of dreams, diviners, fouthſayers, and the reſt 
purſuĩt after glory 
<« and wealth, that he thought there was no ani- 
* mal more fooliſh than man.“? 

Intimating, that man's genius, if ſuitably ap- 
plied, is accommodated to the beſt purpoſes and = 


purſuits : but, if it degenerates to a vitious habit, 


it ſinks him beneath the level of the brute cre- 


ation. 


115. Seeing Plato, at a very view entertain- 0 
ment, feeding altogether upon olives, without re- 


garding the nicities of the feaſt, he ſays, < How 


* comes it about, thou wifeſt of mortals, that 
* thou abſtaineſt from theſe thing, now they are 
<< got ready, in fearch of which thou formerly 
<« went to Sicily? Did not Attica produce olives 
« at that time?“ 

116. Being afk'd, In what part of Greece had 


he ſeen what he might term good men? Good 


« men!” replies he, why, in no part of it: 
„ but, I confeſs, I have ſeen boys at Neede- 


* mon.” 


Implying, that the morals of all Goren were 


in the utmoſt ſtate of degeneracy, inſomuch that 


the traces of their ancient integrity, even among 
the Lacedemonians, that moſt irreprehenſible na- 
tion, were only retained by the boys. Denoting 
further, that in all the reſt 07 Greece even the boys 
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than the boys, as it is by them that the boys ought 
to be train'd up to probity. 
117. As he Jectur'd once upon a very ſerious 
and grave ſubject, he took notice that his hearers- 
were no way attentive to his diſcourſe: upon 
which, all of a fudden, he ſet up ſinging ſome 
ludicrous and fooliſh ſong or other, as if he 
meant to fet them all a-dancing. They no 
ſooner perceiv'd him in this humour, than in- 
_ — cock'd up their ears, and crowded a- 


: whereupon he rebuked them ſevere- 
1 — How eager they flock'd to- 


« gether. to hear a filly idle ballad, when a ſeri- 

6 ous uſeful ſubject, tending to a right improve- 
&© ment of their lives, and a reformation of their 
% manners, paſs unheeded.“ a 
118. He blam'd men for exerciſing dembebves 
in wreftling, dancing, and other ſuch like exer- 
ciſes, in order to be perfected in them, when 
they ſhowed no manner of diligence, or deſire, 
to become either good or honeſt men. 

119. Scarcely any rank or profeflion eſcap'd 
his bitter invectives. He would fay, That he 
«+ wonder'd how the grammarians could with 
& ſuch diligence make the niceſt ſurveys into the 
* wanderings of Ulyfles, and at the fame time 


« be ignorant, how much they themſelves wan: 
4 der'd from the purpoſe.“ He accuſed the mu- 


ſicians for their accurate ſtudies, to reduce the 
_ © ſtrings of a cittern to fo great a harmony, when 
e there was ſuch a diſcord in their morals.” He 
condemned the mathematicians for the exact- 
“ neſs of their obſervations in viewing the pla- 
5 nets, when they neglected to look upon thofe 
«© things that lay before their feet. He repre- 
n the orators, on account they labour'd 


with 
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„ with ſuch indefatigable pains to talk juſtly, at 


* the ſame time they omitted to act according- 
ly.“ He found fault with the covetous for 


" Peking diſreſpectfully of money, when they, 


6 in the mean time, perfectly idoliz d it.” 
120. He tax'd the groſs of — * with 

ce beſtowing the encomiums of good men on fuch 

<« as are liberal of their money, when yet they 


never aim to imitate the example of thoſe they 


& ſo highly extol; but chuſe, on the contrary, 
to purſue'the example of the miſers, whom they 


44 
* continually — He ſnarl'd at ſuch as 
6 


interceded by ſacrifices with the gods, for a 
© continuation of their health, when, at theſe 
very ſacred feaſts, they ſo cramm'd themſelves 
„ with victuals, as to deſtroy their health. 

121. On the other hand, He approv'd of 
© their conduct, who were determining to take 


wives, but never enter'd upon matrimony; 


\ 


©© who were deliberating to go to ſea, but yet never 
6 ſet ſail; WhO were of a mind to take boys in- 
«to keeping, but never maintainꝰd any; who 
ce ſeem'd- affected to take the government upon 


„ them, but never aſſum'd it; who have 


e been threatening to be treated at the ex- 


<c. pence of men in power, but never * near 


« them.” _ 

Meaning, that it was the part of md men to 
. all theſe circumſtances; and that abſtinen- 
cy, in every particular of them, or a timely 
change of ſentiments, when they are ſolicited to 
venture upon any of them, argued theſe men of 
prudence and foreſight : becauſe: that, if they 
once embark'd in one or either of theſe matters, 
they are not at liberty to alter their ſtate or con- 


_— even if they repented * Engagements. 


A man 
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A man that has married a wife is not a free man- 
nor one at liberty ; ; and one that commits himſelf 
to the ſea, is under a neceſſity of being toſſed at 
the mercy; and diſcretion of the wind and water 3 

and one who enters upon the government, muſt 
temporize, and ſuit himſelf to the occaſion, and 
ſnall find, if he ſhould deſire it, that it is not 
ſafe, or adviſcable, to turn a private man again. 


122. Some aſcribe this ænigma to him, © That 


« we ought not to ſtretch out our hand Clofe 
4 fiſted to a friend.. 

Implying, that it is not ſuMicient that we be 
have ourſelves courtly and complaiſant to our 
friends; but ſhould extend our bounty along wah 
our complaiſance. _ | 

123. Being taken captive, he was expoſed to 
ſale at an auction of priſoners in Crete, and hap- 
pening to ſit down at the time of ſale, he was in- 
{tantly ordered to ſtand up, - that the bidder, as 
may be ſuppoſed, might have the better view of 
| his bargain. What does it matter,” replied 
Diogenes, * ſeeing that fiſhes, in whatever man- 
6« ner; they my lie, are nevertheleſs bought 
cc I» 

A ſneer upon the folly of the common people 
in this particular, who, when they were about 
to purchaſe a ſlave, were exceeding cautious, 
leſt they ſhould be deceived by any perſonal ble- 
miſh; when they omit to explore the habit of 
his mind with equal caution : however, he was 
remark'd by this ſpeech. 

124. One Xeniades having — him at 
this ſale, he told his mafter, upon his being brought + 
home to the houſe, as if he had bought Xeniades, : 
%% Now maſter,” ſays the * % you _ be 
5 % lure. 
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6 ſure to odey me punctually to a title, i in what. 
6 ever thing I order you. 1 
A man that has purchas'd a flave who 5 elthei 
an expert ſailor, or phyſician; muſt follow his di- 
rections, if be inclines to profit by him in any of 
theſe capacities. 
1235. He was emp id 500 by this Keniales in the 
inſtruction of his ellen ; in which occupation 
he turn'd odd, and Was buried by his owti ſcholars. 
Being aſd by Neniades, Th what mannet he 
Dould like to be buried? he atifwer'd; With. 
© my face 'downward,”” Then being alk d his 
— for it? he feplied, “ Becaufe the world 


ill fooh be turned upſide down, and then I: 


“ ſhall lie upon my back.“ 

'  Alfuding to the kinviloin of Macedonia, $hich, 
be a low and deſpicable ſtate was at tat tim 
exalted to an univerfal monarchy. Perhaps he 
might inſinuate, that it was of no import what 
—— a dead body is buried in: for in this mat- 

r the vulgar ſuperſtition is exceeding ® teak 
— as, the being carried out to be buric 
weir feet foremoff; their being burnt ſtanding; 
and, as J hear, the Jews, even to this day, bury 
their dead ſtanding, © 

126. He ſtood up euch in the mitk6rcplice, 
kollowing out, Ho, ye men, repair hither ! 
feeming as if he was going to lecture to the 
people; and, not wi ithſtanding a great crowd ga- 
ther d round bim, he ſtill kept crying out, Men, 


© come hither.” The crowd being exaſperated to 


find him Mill keep calling out for men, ſome of 
them ſaid, Speak away, ſor there are enough 
Soni, falling upon them 

_ his tick, ſeour'd them away, faying,. «] 
" WI . 6. called 
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4 called for men, not for ſuch ſtinking knaves 
66 as you be.” , | 
He did not think that they ſhould be demomi- 
nated men, who did not live up to the dictates of 
reaſon ; but were carried a- drift by their paſſions 
and affections, in the manner of the brute a- 
nimalss. | ; WENT 
127. Alexander the Great, being at Corinth, 
went to viſit Diogenes, whom he found fitting 
in his tub. The King, having' ſtaid for ſome 
time, after a great deal of converſation with the 
Cynic, departed : whereupon Alexander's friends 
expreſſed great reſentment, that he ſhould honour 
ſuch a Dog, that would not ſo much as offer to 
| riſe up to ſuch a mighty prince. No more of 
« that,” ſays the King; for I declare, that, 
jf I had not been Alexander, I ſhould chuſe, 
&© of all other men, to be Diogenes.” 
To ſuch a degree did this noble prince admire 
the ſpirit of liberty, ſuperior to all other human 
influences, that actuated this philoſopber, that he 
judg'd nothing could come nearer the ſpirit of ab- 
ſolute government. The chief happineſs of princes 
conſiſts in their independency, authority, and o- 
pulency, and all thoſe things philoſophy procures 
to a man, more effeQually than a kingdom does 
to a monarch. But Alexander thought, that his 
being Alexander was ſomething more than his be- 
ing ſimply a King | 
128. Going in once, with his head half- ſhaven, 
to a feaſt, among a club of young men, he was 
not only otherwiſe rudely treated, but was turn'd: 
out, after laying a great many blows upon his 
back; which uſage he reſented in this manner: 
He wrote the names of the young fellows, by 
whom he was. belabour'd, upon a white rolls 
"  ""—_—_ 
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and went with his zown looſe about him, ſo that 
© the prints ſhew'd. the number of blows he had, 
* and the white roll deſerib'd ſuch as were con- 
© cern'd in abuſing him ;* by which means, the 
authors were remark'd, and expos'd to obloquy 


and reproach for their want of humanity. _ 


129. On account of his being a Cynic, he was 
uſually ſtiled, The Dog.“ And tho? this Cynic 
life was approv'd of by moſt people, yet nobody 
would care to imitate it: wherefore he uſed to 
ſay, That he was a Dog much commended ; 
« but that none of thoſe who were ſo laviſh in 
« his praiſes, would dare to hunt along with the 
«© Dog they ſo admired.” 

130, Being now turn'd old, he was on that 
account adviſed, by ſome people, to deſiſt from 
his labours, or at Jeaſt to abate the rigorous exer- 
ciſe of them. What?“ replies he, were | 
„to run a race, would you think it adviſable ſor 


me, now when I was cloſe upon the goal, to 
6 drop, rather than continue to tun it.?“ 


He juſtly imagin'd, that we ought with greater 


and — torce to purſue the ſtudy of vir- 
tue, the ſhorter we had to go upon a well-ſpent 


life; and that it were baſe, and beneath men, to 
flacken in an honourable, uninterruptcd purſuit, 
in the laſt period of their life. 

131, Being once aſk'd to ſupper, he refuſed 


the invitation ; ; and when defir'd to give his 


reaſons, he anſwer'd,” -<* Becauſe I had no 
c thanks EY me, for my company laſt 
„ night. 
The major part of the world believe, that, if 
they entertain any perſon, they challenge, on 
that account, a great acknowledgment for the 
ne. as if they * the higheſt obliga- 
tion. 
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tion. But Diogenes, poor as he was, judg'd the 
return of thanks due to him, in regard he was no 
tireſome gueſt, and never went off without pay- 
ing his ſhot of the reckoning, by inſtructing with 
philoſophical diſcourſe the minds of the company 
more ſumptuouſly, than he fed his own body 
wirh the viuals and drink. 

132. Soon after he turn'd philoſopher, as he 
ſat in his tub, feeding on dry mouldy bread, it, 
being a feſtival, he beard all the city ring with 
Fouts and acclamations of joy; whereupon, af- 
ter ſome: reflections, he began to perceive ſome 
tediouſneſs and longings, and had aQually ſome 
thoughts of abandoning his habit of life, when, 
in the midſt of theſe meditations, he ſpy'd ſome 
mice dancing about him, and crumbling the bits 
of bread that dropt from him; upon which he 
broke out into this ſoliloquy, Diogenes, what 
* ails thee? art thou not very magnificently at- 
© tended on? W don't thou maintain pa- 
« raſites ?” 

133. Happening, at Megaris, to ſee accidental- 
ly a mouſe dancing about the ſtreets, that ſearch d 
for neither hole nor meat, and was in no manner 
of dread for the crowd that paſſed along, he cries, 
* A fine example of liberty, indeed!“ After 
which the converſation of mankind became fo 
contemptible to him, that he took up a. reſolution 
to live in a tub, 

134. As the people were wondering that he 
had no hut, ſo much as to eat his meat in, he 
Pointed to the piazzas of the temple of Jupiter, 
ſaying, c That the Athenians had built that mag- 
* niticent hall f. r him to eat in.” 

Becauſe it was a public place of reſor, he 
would. unply, that it was built for his uſe : nor 

indeed 
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indeed could he wiſh for a more ſplendid par- 
. IREERLEG 0o.. 
135. Diogenes ſent. to beg a little wine of 
Plato, who ſent him a whole flaſk ; for which 
the Cynic thank'd him in this manner: When 
<« thou art interrogated, How many are two and 
„ two? anſwer, Twenty: thus thou don't give 
& as thou art requir'd, nor don't thou anſwer as 
« thou art interregated !” 5 
He animadverted on the exceſſive talkative. 
neſs of Plato. Ariſtotle, in his writings, finds 
fault with Plato on the ſame account. 
136. He charg'd mankind with madneſs, for 
buying and ſelling the moſt precious commodities 
at the cheapeſt prices, when the moſt uſeleſs were 
procur'd at the deareſt rates; as when a meaſure 
of meal coſt but a penny, a ſtatue was ſold for 
three thouſand pieces. F 
A ſtatue is of no real ſervice in liſe: but meal 
is abfolutely neceſſary to live. He therefore 
judg'd, that meal ought to be ſold at a greater 
value than ſtatues : the philoſopher made his eſti- 
mate of things according to their natural uſe; 
but the vulgar, from a fooliſh prepoſſeſſion form 
— ͤ CT 
ö 12 1 18 ie 
137. A certain man, having long pleaded to 
be a diſciple of Diogenes, was àt length admitted: 
when, to make trial of him, he gave him one 
day, upon the ſheet, a leg of pork to carry, with 
orders to follow behind with it; but the tyro, 
aſham'd of his carriage, dropt it in the ſtreet, and 
ſneak'd off. Some time after Diogenes, meet- 
ing him accidentally, ſays ſmiling, The friend- 
“ ſhip betwixt you and me has been ſpoil'd by a 


Telling 


« leg of pork,” © 


r a” oy 


a 
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Telling him, that a man was not fit for a phi- 


loſopher, who could not overlook and deſpiſe a 
fooliſh, unaccountable and falſe modeſty. It was 


in fact no ſcandal to carry the pork ; but to re- 


treat from an honourable profeſſion, was really 
matter of great ſhame. _ 

138. Diogenes, happening to ſce a boy drink- 
out of the hollow of his hand, ſaid, ** This boy, 
ein point of frugality, has got the better of me; 
« whereas I carry about with me an unneceſſary 
« tool:” and ſaying thus, he pull'd his wooden 
cup out of his bag, and threw it away : adding, 
„IJ was ignorant that nature had provided for 
us, even in this reſpect allo.” . 

139. When he had ſeen another boy, upon 
breaking his diſh, take his lentils into the cavi- 
ties of his bread, he toſs'd away his own wooden 
plate as a ſuperfluous implement. 

PI] allow that theſe things ſeem a little ridicu- | 
lous : yet we muſt confeſs, that ſuch an immo- 


derate copy of lumplicity may be of uſe to ſhame 


us from our lechery. 

140, He maintain d That a wiſe man poſſeſ⸗ 
ſed every thing, by this ſyllogiſm : „ All things 
belong to the gods ; the wiſe are friends of 


< the gods; all things are in common among 


" 54.4 therefore all things belong to the 
* 

Diogenes, being him ſelf a beg ar, might eaſi- - 
ly be put of his Hilogiln: for, * ever y thing be- 


long to vou, why do aſk for any thing ? might 


de objected to him. 
141. As he ſaw a woman proſtrate herſelf be- 


fore the gods, ſo that, by the bending of her 
body, ſome parts were diſcover'd from behind, 
that ought indeed to be conceal'd, he walk'd up 


to 


| 
j 

1 

| 

j 
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to her, ſay ing, Woman, what? art thou not 
© apprehenſive, leſt God, ſtanding behind thee, 
(for all places are full of bim ſhould view 
< thee in this indecent poſture.” 

It is reported, that he conſecrated an aſſailant 
to Æſculapius, who ſhould fall upon thoſe thus 
proſtrated on their faces, under the pretence of 
deterring people, who are poſſeſs' d with the no- 
tion that the gods don't et their prayers, un- 
leſs they ſupplicate themſelves in this unbecom- 
ing poſition of body, from ſuch ſuperſtitious be- 


haviour. 
142. He is ſuppoſed to have ail, 6 That he 


„ would oppoſe an Aſſurance of Mind to For- 


© tune, Nature to the Law, and Reaſon to his 
Affections; becauſe the tranquillity of man- 
e kind is purchas'd and maintain'd by theſe | 
„ 'Three.” 

An undaunted mind protects a man againſt the 
ſtorms of Fortune. He follows Nature as his 
Law, and deſpiſes any other law that is repug- 


nant to it; and moreover, he ſtems the torrent 


of his Paſſions and Affections by the dictates of 
* | 

143. When Alexander the Great viſited Dio- 
genes, he found him in his tub, buſy at paſt- 
ing it with paper. As the King, after a long 
converſation, was preparing to depart, he ſays, 
Diogenes, confider with yourſelf what you 


would have me beſtow upon you, and you 


© ſhall have whatever you wiſh for?” „ A. 


«© mong other things, replies Diogenes, 1 
| © ſhould wiſh thou (at a little aſide.” The 


King, having mov'd- to one fide, waited for 
ſome time, thinking that Diogenes deliberated 
upon what he was to alk ; at laſt, he ſays, Well, 

mn, 
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Diogenes, what is it you would wiſh for? << All 
that I wanted, replies he, vwas, that thou 
e ſhould'ſt fit aſide, and let me have the ſun, 
« that which thou can'ſt give me, as it is neceſ- 
« ſary for the work I am about?“ | 
144. It is reported, that Alexander addreſs'd 
the Cynic thus: Diogenes, I'm come to ſup- 
| *ply you, becauſe I ſee you in much want.” 
% Pray, which of us two,” replies Diogenes, 
« wants moſt? I, who deſire nothing elſe be- 
«© ſides this gown and wallet; or thou, who, not 
„ contented with thy hereditary dominions, ex- 
“ poſeſt thyſelf to ſo many dangers, to enlarge thy 
„ ſway, inſomuch that the government of the 
& whole world can ſcarcely ſatisfy thy ambition? 
145. Zeno, diſputing in his ſchool, was en- 
deavouring to prove, by the moſt acute and 
ſubtile arguments, that there was no motion 
and that it was impoſſible there ſhould be any. 
Diogenes, all on a ſudden, ſtarted up, and fell 
to walk around the ſchool : upon which Zeno, 
in a great ſurprize, aſk'd him the meaning of it? 
All that I mean by it,” replies Diogenes, is 
* to confute thy reaſoning.” | 3 
146. The Athenians adviſed Diogenes to en- 
ter into the order of prieſthood, telling him, 
That ſuch as were initiated into ſacred myſteries, 
ſhould be princes and judges in the other world. 
It were exceeding ridiculous indeed, anſwer'd 
he, if Ageſilaus and Epaminondas lived in dirt 
6“ and mire, while the thief Patecion, and other 
« ſuch like vile prieſts inherited the manſions of 
© the WG; =. 1355 | 
_ He very juſtly expoſed the practices of theſs 
prieſts, who, from a lucrative ſelfiſh view, feed 
the ſuperſtition of the ignorant, by perſwading 
| them, 


77 
} 
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them, that not only their function intitles prieſts 
themſelves to happineſs in another life, but that 
they can communicate the like happineſs to others, 
when it is only attainable by pious and worthy 
men: whether in orders, or not, does but matter 
— x T9 4 FT.» | 
147. Platodefin'd man, A two-footed feather- 
leſs animal. Diogenes, hearing 'the definition 
highly extoll'd by Plato's ſcholars, brought a 
dung-hill cock, after plucking him of all his 
feathers, into the ſchool with him, ſaying, 
6 Look ye here at Plato's Man.. 
148. Being aſk'd, What was the moſt ſeaſen- 
able hour for a man to dine at? he made anſwer, 
«© If he is a rich man, let him dine when he 
| © pleaſes; if a poor man, when he can.“ 
149. A certain man, carrying a long pole in 
his hand upon the ftreets, through inadvertency 
daſh'd it in the Cynic's face, and afterwards, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, call'd out, Have a care, ma- 
ſter ! whereupon Diogenes ſays, Do you mean 
to ſtrike me again.” 1 
We ought rather to warn people before than 
after we injure them. F 
150. He went out once at mid-day with 2 
| lighted lanthorn, walking through the market- 
place, like one in ſearch of fomething : upon 
which the people, gazing at him, afk d, What 
he was looking for? A Man,” replies he. 
Intimating, that the manners of the public 
were unworthy of men. | 
151, One bitter froſty morning he came to 
the market-place, after being duck'd in water, 
and ſtood there dripping all over, and trembling 
for cold. As the people gather'd round him, and 
were pitying the misfortunes of ſo worthy _ 
. : ato, 


\ 
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Plato, happening to go paſt, told them, as he 

went along, If you would pity Diogenes, leave 
« him to himſelf. 

Plato, knowing that he did this to be ſeen, 
meant to cenſure the vain ambition of the philo- 
ſopher, who, as he was delighted by being made 
ſuch a ſpectacle, was rather happy than wretch- 
ed : but had he none to look at him in this con- 
dition, he then had been miſerable indeed. 

$3 Diogenes ſeeing a certain perſon, from 
3 religious rite, ſprinkle himſelf over with ſpring- 


water, (for the ancients uſed this ceremony in 


purifying themſelves after the commiſſion of any 
grievous offence) he ſays, Unhappy wretch, 
„ when you blunder in grammar! from being 


e ſprinkled you will never waſh clean, much leſs 


„will ſprinkling waſh away the treſpaſſes of your 
* 


He very judiciouſly cenſur's the ſuperſtition of 


thoſe men, who think to waſh away the ſtains of 
the mind by a ſenſible element, without diveſting 
_ themſelves: of all bad appetites and irregular al- 


fections. 


15 3. He ſeverely reprimanded thoſe, who, if 
any thing went croſs to their purpoſes, blame 
fortune, as ig moſt commonly the caſe, telling 
them, „That men are more blameable, in im- 
e portuning fortune for things not intrinſically, 
but ſeemingly good: for if they truſted the 
gods to diſpenſe ſuch things as they ſhould deem 

<«, good for them, then that the gods themſelves 
would beflow theſe on them; but having had 
* ſuch things as they repeatedly and importunate- 
ey aſk'd, they imprudently blam'd the dieties. 

19 When King Philip's s army lay at Chæ- 
ronea, Diogenes, happening to come there, was 


VoI. I. ſeiz d 
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ſeiz d upon, * i 15 55 the Kiog, who, 

nt knowing bim, in fy, Doty, * A ſpy, 
as I live, * Iam | til q Wie than a ſpy,” og” 
plies Diogenes; * for indeed. I came here to ſpy 
«gut thy ee for, agt ſatisfied with the 
4e beine dt 1255 (ag nia, my "robbeſt other 
ce people of their juſt 71 and privileges, and 
60 erden og ſu F ata 970 ſoon. 
e rob thee i "thy hi ang k ingdom,”” 

The King admiring uch A ipi pitit of liberty, 
order d him to be diſmiſs'd., | 

Tee. Athlius i in the LEY ſignifies, * A mi- 
* ſerable man, or one aM; i&ted by much trouble.” 
Alexander Having ſent 435 to. Antipater, by 
one Athlias, Diogenes happen'd to be preſent 

| when the letters came to hand; whereupon he 
ſays, ** Athlius, from Athlius, by. Athlias, to 
4 Athlius - 

The philoſopher thought that princes, by a 
tumultuous tide of ambition involved in perpe- 
tual wars, were really miſerable ; and that ſuch 
as were the miniſters and inftruments of their in- 
clinations were no leſs miſerable. © 

156. The magiſtrates having got together, 
with guards and officers about them, and all this 
ado, to hang a poor fellow for ſtealing a cup out 
of the treaſury ; when every body enquired what 
might be the buſineſs? Diogenes cried out, On- 

* ly the great rogues Loader, carry the little one 
© to the gallows.” 3 

I ſhould with this had not been often the caſe 
with Chriſtian magiſtrates, to be leading a wretch 
to the gibbet for robbing the value of ten pence, - 
when they themſelves with impunity rob nations. 
157. Diogenes, ſeeing a young hair-brain'd | 
fellow throwing ſt ſtones at a ebe, ſaid to bim, 


4 3 
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« [ ſee thou art a promiſing lad; I doubt not 
but thou wilt hit the mark at laſ t. 
Signifying he ſhould be hang'd ſome time or 
. N = 
158. Having obſerv'd a certain man not a lit- 
tle proud of himſelf, for being clad in a lion's. 
hide, he told him, Won't thou forbear to dif- 
ce grace the badges of virtue? = 
He judg'd it a very fantaſtical fight, to ſee 4 
ſoft effeminate man value himfelf upon the proper 
wearing of Hercules. This may be equally well 
applied to thoſe, who, by a diftinguifhing garb, 
make profeſſion of religion, at the fame time their 
lives are no way adequate to their profeſſion. 
159. Diogenes, hearing ſome people envy the 
happineſs of Caliſthenes the philoſopher, becauſe 
he was treated with great pomp and ſplendor by 
Alexander, ſays, ** Nay, I think that man rather 
c unhappy, who muſt dine and ſup as Alexander 
% ſhall think proper.” 1 
Meaning, that there was no happineſs, where 
| liberty was wanting. 785 
160. A young man, more finical than enough 
in his dreſs, having interrogated Diogenes con- 
cerning ſomewhat he wanted to know: I ſhall 
ce not ſatisfy thee, replies he, till thou haſt 
<« ſtripp'd naked, and ſhown whether thou art 
„% man or woman“. | | | 
161, Diogenes being once, at a feaſt, perpe- 
tually upbraided by the company with the name 
of Dog, and, as ſuch, had the bones heav'd at 
him out of the diſhes ; he ſlipt behind the gueſts, 
and there ſtood piſſing on them. 
, Intimating, that ſuch alſo was the habit of a 
0g. 


12 162. He 


—— 
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162. He told a young man, who. complain' d 
to him, of being very much troubled by the im- 
pertinence of the generality of his acq uaintances, 
4% Don't you make any diſcovery of being in 
„ the leafl offended at them. 
Mecaning, that there is no better recipe to cure 
the intruſion of i impertinents, than a diſſimulation 
of our concern at it: for they ſoon tire of mo- 
leſting a man Who ſeems to take no notice of their 
unmannerly behaviour. 

163. One Hegeſias having aſle'd him for the 
loan of ſome books, he told him, Sure, Hege- 
«© ſias, thou art not in thy ſenſes, to prefer painted 
<« to real figs: or, by a neglect of the exerciſe of 
« virtue, to betake thyſelf to the written precepts 
«© concerning it.“ 

By this leſſon he animadverted on "MY as dur- 
ing their lives, content themſelves with reading 
the rules of life laid down by philoſophers, not- 
withſtanding that virtue is rather attainable by 
practice than by reading. 

164. Some perſon having told him, by way of 
banter, * The Sinopeans have condemn'd thee to 
be baniſh'd their country for ever: © And I 
« have condemn'd them, to be for ever Sanin d 
« to it,“ replied Diogenes. 

ITis as great a reſtraint, to be obliged to ſtay 
in, as to be under a. neceſſity of ſtaying away 
from any part, A philoſopher, who eſteems any 
place he lives in his country, if he is Baniſh'd, 
knows he is only baniſh'd one ſtate ; but ſuch as 
can't bear to live out of their own country, are 
baniſh'd all other countries beſides. Diogenes 
was a native of Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, and 
ſome think that he was baniſh'd for counterfeit- 


ing of money. - 
165. He 
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165. He was wont to beg from the ſtatues; 
and, when aſk' d his reaſon for it, would ſay, 
« That I may accuſtom myſelf, when baulk'd 
in begging from Pong not to be concern d 
6 % 16”. - 

166. After he was reduced to a neceſſity of 
| begging, he was wont to make his addreſſes in 
theſe words: If thou haſt given ought to any 
" other, give alſo to- me”; if not, begin at 
40 1 

. He uſed to fay, « That luſt was the ma- 
as ls of all evils.” 
Not much. unlike a- faying of Solomon upon: 
that head. | 
168, He would ſay, That Loh was an an- 
% xiety proper to Idlers, becauſe this affection is 
« chiefly peculiar to idle perſons.” 
Thus it is that idle people, fiom their not 
being employed in any uſeful or good: exerciſe, 
are apteſt to fall into: the moſt troublefome per- 
plexiries.-- 
169. Being als, What beatt was' the moft 
dangerous, in caſe it was to bite one? he made- 
anſwer, -** If you mean the bite of a wild beaſt, 
tis that of a Slanderer ; if that of a tame one, 
*« *tis that of a Flatterer.” | 
For a Slanderer makes profeſſion af hatred ; 
and a Paraſite, under the Similitude of a friend, | 
proves much more noxious, 
170. Being aſk'd, What was the EY n 
ed ſight i in life? 4 he anſwer's, ak An indigent old. 
man.“ 
1 He uſed to ay That a flattering 
„ ſpeech, not proceeding from the real ſenti-- 
ments of the mind, but intended to curry fa- 
8 * your; 
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« vour, Was. An gin, that would 8 a 


N in Fu wag embrace.“ 
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3 Page ron thoſe things Am that ſwim 


in the water, and throws up again whatever it 


ſu allows: but neither eatth, air, rivers, nor 


ſeas can glut the ſtomacb of a Bell 3 god; for it 
e 


devours even whole fields and houſes, and never 


ſpues them up again. 


173. A man, who ſtudied 9 biftory, bav- 
ing aſk d Diogenes, Why gold turn'd pale? he 
told him, Becauſe there are many who lay 


” Wait for it.“ 


174. Seeing a women. carried. about in aſedan, 
he Laith, « muſt take care, to keep out of the 
« way from this wild beaſt.” 
| Signifying, that there was a neceſſity of keep 
ing wild and noxious animals cag d. A ſedan, or 
chair, in which the ladies were carried about, 
beine fenc'd round like a cage. 

Going once in to a dirty bath, he ſaid to 
the. Mmaſter of it, Where is it they are waſh' d, 
( who waſh here. | 925 : 
176. Seeing ſome women hanging on an olive 
tree, he cries out, . I would to God the other 
& trees, yielded the like fruit.” 
Diogenes, being a lee,) woman-hater, 
wiſh'd to ſee all women hang d. 

172. He told a drefly young fellow, whom he 
ſaw at great pains in tricking himſelf up, Tf 
you dreſs at the men, you loſe your labour ; ; 
« if at the women, you don't play fair.” 

The humour of this banter, on account of the 


affinity between the words cr τπε and ars, is 
| exquilite 
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exquiſite in the Greek. 'Tis in vain for one man 
to dreſs at another, in regard there. can be no 
match between them; and a young man acts ĩni- 
quitouſly, if he endeavours, by trimming of his 
perſon, to enſnare the weaker ſex : ſince a wife 
ought to be won Ie candid integrity of his 
manners, rather than by too great a curioſity i in 
tricking and trimmin 

178. He told a youth, hom he ſaw in much 
confuſion on being put to the bluſh, «* Come,” 
ſaith he, * take heart, my child, for that is the 

« tincture of virtue.” | 
1 A certain perſon having told him, Di- 

„ a great many deride you:“ But yet 
derided,” replies he. 

It ſhou 4 ſeem a paradox, that any perſon ſhould 
ſtrike ydu, and x. t be ſtruck : but Diogenes 
denied that rc af either becauſe he was 
not an object o 


ſiön, or becauſe he thought: 
that the ridicule alm d at him, did not belong to 
him. | 
180, Demoſthenes, u upon being ſurpriz d at 
dinner in atavern' by Diogenes, withdrew: upon 
ſight of him back ward . houſe : where- 
upon Diogenes cried out, Nay, the farther thou 
art in, thou ſhalt be by ſo much the more in 
„the tavefn.“ | 
181. Being once '6bj ected to, for acting the 
philoſopher to! exceſs; %s replied, * That he imi- 
e tated the muſicians, who now and then ex- 
& ceed the juſt meaſüte of ſound, that thereby 
H others may light upon the true key of right 
* harmony.“ | 
Thus the Mantle and Tub of Diogenes re- 
prov'd the rich for their grandeur and over- de- 
ena bl 
4-7 182, He 
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182, He ridicul'd the ſuperſtition of ſuch as 
are terrified at dreams, in this manner : ** You 


are, fays he, unconcern'd about what $ ou 
« do while awake; ; but are very ſollicitous in 


« your enquiries concerning thoſe things you 
It does not ſo much regard a man's proſperity 
or misfortune, what he may be paſſively engag'd 
in aſleep, as what he may be employed about 
he awake: for in this ſtate, whatever breach 


de makes upon the laws of honeſty, he has rea- 
ſon to dread the dire event thereupon, from the 


juſt vengeance of the offended gods, rather than 
_ dread the conſequence of what * may have ſeen 
in = ſleep. . 
. Having refuſed an invitation from Alex- 
aden the Great, ſoliciting Diogenes to come and 
live with bimſelf, - Perdigeas thzeaten'd him with 
death, if be did not Cp? Nay, even 

«- then,” faith Diogenes, 6 thou ſhalt have done 


no mighty feat; for the Cantharis « or Phalan- 
.<< pium can do that.“ 


A Cantharis, or Spaniſh fly, is a ſmall inſet 
refembling the black beatle, whoſe ting is im- 
mediate poiſon, The Phalangium is a ſpider of 


the moſt venomous kind. 


184. Diogenes, once paſling by the houſe of a 


certain prodigal, and -ſeeing a bill of ſale above 


the door, ſaith, I readily gueſs'd, that, by this 


* fellow's immoderate ſurfeits, he weuld, one 
* time or other, ſpew up his houſe.” 
185. There was a certain muſician, whoſe 


muſic was ſo very diſagreeable, that, as ſoon as 


ever he attempted to play, the company inſtant- 
ly got up and left him, Diogenes, having met 


this man, faith, « Your —_— Cock.” Wh: 
- Cock! 
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Cock? faith the other, ſurpriz'd at the novelty 

of the ſalutation. Becauſe,” anſwer'd Dio- 

genes, when you crow, the people are wont to 
fie. 

186. Diogenes, bearing ſome body ſay, that 
life was a perfect miſery, ſays, No; but to- 
« live a bad life, is perfect miſery.”? | 

The vulgar call that a miſerable life, which is 
connected with trials, griefs, diſeaſes, baniſh- 
ments, and ſeveral other diſadvantages of this na- 
ture: but the philoſopher regarded nothing either 
evil or wretched, that was not immediately con- 
nected with real turpitulde. 

187. Diogenes had a ſlave, called Manes, who 
being diflatisfied, ran away from his maſter ; up- 
on which his friends adviſed Diogenes to make 
enquiry after him. It muſt be very ridicu- 
“ lous,”” ſays he, if Manes can live without 
* Diogenes; that Diogenes cannot live without 
* Manes.” 
188. A certain parton having twitted him in 
the teeth, with the infamy of being baniſh'd his 
country, for uttering falſe coin. I confeſs,” 
replied he, „the time has been, when I was- 
„ ſuch another as thou art now: but fuch ano- 
4“ ther as I am now, thou ſhalt never be. 6p IM 
. te reproves thoſe whoſe practice it is to blaſt 
other men's characters for the errors of youth; 
notwithſtanding they themſelves ſtood condem- 
ned, even in their old age, for theſe ſollies. 
1389. Going once to the city Myndas, and ob- 
ſerving, that, notwithſtanding it was a very ſmali 
town, the gates were exceeding large and mag- 
nificent, he told the inhabitants, Ye Myn- 
os „ deans,” faith he, would beſt ſhut: up your 
gates, for fear your city: run out at them.“ 

of 190. Diogenes, 
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190. Diogenes, ſeeing a man executed for 
ſtealing ſome purple, thus Jos a 19 of Ho- 


mer „ him: 


797 N Kar ze: 


ee rppibes Bile, 2 boite Yuan. 


— —the purple hand of death 
bo Clos'd his dim oy and fate ſuppreſs'd his 
breath.“ 
e Porz. 


191. 8 2 rich man, and one of 


Ai, $ Lieutenants, invited Diogenes to 


come and live with him: but he return'd this 
anſwer, * I would ſooner chuſe to lick up the 


5 ſalt at Athens, than to feaſt at the rich table of 


«© Craterus.” | 
192. As Anaximenes, the antes; once ha- 


rangued in public, Diogenes held out to the 
people a leg of pork 0. he had in his hand, 


and fo engroſs'd the attention of the whole audi- 


tory. Anaximenes was ſo offended at this, that 
he ſtopt in the middle of his oration : whereupon ' 
Diogenes call'd out, * Anaximenes dropt the 


. *£ debate for the value of one half - penny.“ 


Inſinuating, that an auditory ſhould not be 
too curious in hearing frivolous and trillng diſpu- 
tations.  - 

193. As ſome people objeRed to him, for eat- 
ing his meat in the Forum. “ That is no matter 
«© to wonder at, pin ey z- for I turn hun- 
40 gry in the Forum.“ 

Reaſoning from the relariow of EO 0 If 
hunger did not urge a man in the market-place, 
it were abſurd to eat there. By this manner of 
e he 1 as well unn eaſing himſelf, 

or 
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or making water in the face of the public mar- 
ket. 
4. Sei oung TH. intent upon the 
Rudy of philoſophy ket he to K y in CC Well done, 
« my lad | the beauties 8 mind ſhall foon 
ce attract the admirers of thy ple 1 
Meaning, that this diligence would ſoon adorn 
and cultivate his mind with yirtuous-and honour- 
able principles, which would gain. bim friends, 
much preferable. to thoſe he could make by any 
other acquiſition, as nothing is more ornamental 
than wil om, or more engaging tl than virtue. 5 
195. As he was once petitioni Eurytius for 
ſome what 2 he was put off with this 
common ſaying, * You ſhall tay if it, providing 


you can perſu; to it.“ 
blied Dioge * long ago perſuaded thee 


; to hang t hel 
This is conſiſtent e ough with Cynic liberty. 
196. Having F. demor he was aſk'd, - 

en his return 8 Athens, here he had been? 

and whither he was going? From the men to 

«the: women,” replies hne. 

Implying, that the Athenians were  debauch'd 
with idleneſs and luxur while the Lacedemo- 
nians wer : train d up to 2 and manly exerciſes, 

197, He would ſay, That ſuch as riotouſly 
40 waſted” their ſubſfänce upon caterers, prodi- 
« gals, whores, and flatterers, were like trees 
e that grew upon precipices, whoſe fruit no man 
© was ever the better for, but would be devour'd 
« by crows and yiltures.” 

198. Phryne the courtezan dedicated a golden, 

Ven to the Delphian Oracte, which Diogenes, 

happening to ſee, inſcribed thus: From the 


intemperunce of the Greeks.” 
I.6 Reprehending 


I 3 10 = | 
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Reprehending the exorbitant incontinency of 
eece, when a common proſtitute could collect 

ſo much money together. 

199, Alexander having ſaluted Diogenes when | 
he came to viſit him,” the Cynic = Who 
he was? I am Alexander the King, replies he. 
„ Well, and I am Diogenes the Dog, ſays the 
other. 

The Cynic was no lefs elated with his own. 
freedom, than the King was with his empire, 
Being then aſk'd, Why he went by the name of 
Dog? he made anſwer, te Becauſe I fawn on ſuch 
as ſupply me, I bark at them that give me no- 
70 bg, and I bite thoſe that hurt me.” 

200. He uſed to ſay, & That beautiful whores 
, were like mead mixt with poiſon : | becauſe 
L they might at firſt be capable of diſpenſing 

* pleaſure, but that perpetual pain was the con- 
_ & ſequence of it. 

201. As Diogenes was once at dinner in the 
public ſtreet, a huge crowd, from the novelty of 
ſuch a ſight, gather'd round him; and at length 


} up a hollewing, The Dog, the Dog.“ But 


Diogenes very gravely tells them, « Nay, tis 
4% rather you. yourſelves, that ſtand about me 
« 'while am cating, who are the dogs.” 
| 202.: As a ſuppolitious boy, the ſon of a com- 
2 woman, was throwing ſmall ſtones into his 
up when he was drinking, Diogenes told him, 
» Beware, boy, leſt you hit your father.“ 
203. Diogenes obferving a certain man make 
profeſſion of phyfic, who fometime before had 
the name of a bad wreftler, he told him, * Don't 
05 you now knock down ſuch as * knoek d 
90 0u down.“ ir 1 


* 
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A vreſtler is ſaid to knock down one whom 


he overthrows; and a phyſician. knocks down 
fuch as he drives either to their bed or grave. 
Diogenes judg'd that he would make as unſuc- 
ceſsful a phyſician as he had done a wreſtler. 

204. Diogenes, hearing certain people applaud, 
for his liberality, a man he had receiv'd. a gift 


from, tells them, Why don't you as well 


60 compliment : me too, for meriting ſuch a libe- 
« ral preſent ?? 

Tis more praiſe-worthy to deſerve than to be- 
flow a benefaQtion, as Publius the comedian ſays, 


| Beneficium dando accepit, qui digno dedit. 


« An obligation paſt upon a deſerving man, is 
* rather a gift received than beſtowed.” 


205. When a man, who had lent Diogenie 
his mantle, came to aſk it back, he told him, 
with great humour, ** If you made me a preſent 
« of it, tis my own; if you lent it me, tis ſtill 
„ in uſe.” 

It is mean to demand back a gift; and it is 
inhumane to take away that which we have lent, 
while the berrower has a neceſſary occaſion for 


206. Diogenes being afk'd,, What country- 
man he was? anſwer'd,. — A ci- 
« tizen of the world. © 
Signifying, that a philoſopher, whatever part 
of the world he may be drove to, ſtdT lives in his 
own country. 
207. Being upbraided for. frequenting NEE of 
diſcredit and ill fame; 3 he made . 66 kk he 
fun 
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* ſun frequents vaults and office - houſes, and con- 
, tinues unpolluted notwithſtanding.” 
He thought, that a good man was never the 
worſe for the infainy of the places he went to. 
22008. Some malapert having aſk'd Diogenes, 
How, as he knew nothing, by his own doctrine, 
he could make profeſſion of philofophy? Why,“ 
ys he, if 1 ape the philoſopher, I philoſo- 
«© phize.” - L oe 
Ilnſinuating, that philoſophy was ſuch a diffi- 
cult ſtudy to atfain to, that even an imitation of 
it was a great part of the ſcience: juſt as it is an 
eſſential branch of the neceſſary accompliſh- 
ments of a King, to know how to behave as 
one, in the very deportment of his perſon. 
209. A man that brought Diogenes a boy, to 
have him inſtructed in his fyſtem of philoſophy, 
the more to recommend the youth, told him, 
That he had a noble genius, and was befides a 
© lad of excellent morals.” e Well, what need 
has he of me then, ſaid the philoſopher. 
Animadverting on the man's imprudence, for 
attributing to the youth thoſe very acquiſitions 
which, for the ſake of acquiring, led him to 
be committed to the care of the philoſopher ; 
whereas it were ſufficient to have ſaid, that the 
boy had a good diſpoſition, and there were hopes 
of his doing well. 4 | 
210. He uſed to fay, „That ſuch as had 
virtue always in their mouths, and neglected 
to live agreeable to the ſtandard of it, were 
© like a harp, which yielded a ſound agreeable to 
< others, when itſelf neither heard, nor was ſen- 
& ſible of the muſic.” | | 
This Teflon ſeems to tally much with that of the 
apoſlle Paul concerning the tinkling cymbal. _ 
1 | e 211. One 
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211. One day, as the people were pouring 
out of the theatre, Diogenes - would crowd in 
upon them. Being aſk'd the reaſon, Why he 
endeavoured to force: himfelf fo, in oppoſition to 
the multitude ? I make that,” replies he, < the 
« conſtant practice of my life.. 

He judeg'd it philoſophy, to direct all his mea- 
ſures in down-right o ſition to the people : be- 
| cauſe that the populace are guided more by their 
appetites and paſhons, than they are by reaſon. 


212. Diogenes, feeing a young man that affefted 


much of the women's dreſs and deportment, told 
him, © For ſhame, to render thyſelf worſe than 
„ nature deſign'd thee: for it has been indulgent 
< enough to make thee a man, but thou linkeft 
« down to the level of women.” 

Several others, whom kind nature has made 

men, may very juſtly be tax'd with having made 
h 3 beaſts. 
5 A certain man, whom Diogenes admo- 
niſh* 4 to the ſtudy of wiſdom, to excuſe himſelf 
of that trouble, ſaid, © I would not be a fit man 
* for a philoſopher. © To what intent is it you 
* live then,“ replies he, “ if you are under no 
« concern to live well. * 

Man has not the benefit of life, to the only 
end that he may enjoy it in common with other 
animals; but has it conferr'd upon him, to the 
intent he may learn to behave well: whence it 
happens, that nature produceth us dvene, but not 
learn'd. 

214. He told one, who treated h. own father 
with great contempt and diſreſpect, Art not 
c thou aſham'd, to deſpiſe the man to whom 
ce thou are indebted, even for being agreeable to 
e thyſelf?” 

| The 
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* ſun frequents vaults and office-houſes, and con- 
&* tinues unpolluted notwithſtanding.” 

He thought, that a good man was never the 
wotſe for the infamy of the places he went to. 
208. Some malapert having aſk'd Diogenes, 
How, as he knew nothing, by bis own doQrine, 
he could make profeſſion of philofophy? „Why, 
ſays he, © if I ape the philoſopher, I philoſo- 
« ghize.” „ . 
Infinuating, that philoſophy was ſuch a diffi- 
cult ſtudy to attain to, that even an imitation of 
it was a great part of the ſcierice : juſt as it is an 
eſſential branch of the neceſſary accompliſh- 
ments of a King, to know how to behave as 
one, in the very deportment of his perſon. 
2009. A man that brought Diogenes a boy, to 
have him inſtructed in his ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
the more to recommend the youth, told him, 
That he had a noble genius, and was befides a 
| © lad of excellent morals.” ** Well, what need 

c has he of me then,” ſaid the philoſopher. 

Animadverting on the man's imprudence, for 
attributing to the youth thoſe very acquiſitions 
which, for the ſake of acquiring, led him to 
be committed to the care of the philoſopher ; 
whereas it were ſufficient to have ſaid, that the 
boy had a good diſpoſition, and there were hopes 
of his doing well. ; PA 

210. He uſed to fay, „That ſuch as had 
virtue always in their mouths, and neglected 
4 to live agreeable to the ſtandard of it, were 
© like a harp, which yielded a ſound agreeable to 
ce others, when itſelf neither heard, nor was ſen- 
& ſible of the muſic.” ; | 

This leflon ſeems to tally much with that of the 
apoille Paul concerning the tinkling cymbal. 

| | 211, One 
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211. One day, as the people were pouring 
out of the theatre, Diogenes - would crowd in 
upon them. Being aſk'd the reaſon, Why he 

endeavoured to force himſelf ſo, in oppoſition to 
the multitude ? I make that,” replies he, < the 
_ « conſtant practice of my life.“ 

He judg d it philoſophy, to direct all his mea- 
ſures in down - right o tion to the people : be- 
cauſe that the populace are guided more by their 
appetites and paſſions, than they are by reaſon. 

212. Diogenes, ſeeing ——— mole affected 
much of the women's dreſs and deportment, told 
him, © For ſhame, to render thyfelf worſe than 
nature deſign'd thee: for it has been indulgent. 
enough to make thee a man, but thou linkeft 
% down to the level of women.“ 

Several others, whom kind nature. has made 
men, may very juſtly be tax'd with having made 
| thembplogs beaſts. | 
A certain man, whom Diogenes admo- 
niſh* Fy to the ſtudy of wiſdom, to excuſe himſelf 
of that trouble, ſaid, I would not be a fit man 
« for a philoſopher. To what intent is it you 
live then,“ replies he, „“ if you are under no 
« concern to live well. * 

Man has not the benefit of life, to the only 
end that he may enjoy it in common with other 
animals; but has it conferr'd upon him, to the 
intent he may learn to behave well: whence it 


happens, that nature produceth us docite, but not 


learn'd. 


214. He told one, who treated h own father 
with great contempt and diſreſpett, Art not 
ce thou aſham'd, to deſpiſe the man to whom 
| * thou are indebted, even for being agreeable to 
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The * of this ſaying conlaſis i in an alluſion 
of oppolites. 

215. Diogenes, heariog a very comely youth 
uſe unhandſome expreſſions, ſays, ** Don't it re- 
ii flect diſgrace upon thee, to draw alcaden ord 
e out of an ivory ſcabbard 5 g l 

Ivory was in the greateſt eſteem among the an- 
cients. The mind is ſheath'd in the body, and ap- 
pears only in our talk and converſation. 
216. As Diogenes diſcours'd with great ac- 
curacy upon the unreaſonableneſs of anger, an 
impudent young coxcomb - muſt. try an experi- 
ment upon the philoſopher, to ſee whether or not 
he would act conformable with his doctrine, fo 
ſpits. in his face. He bore his treatment with 
great prudence and unconcern : only told the 
youth, . Still Lm not angry; but then I'm in 
5 great doubt, whether I ought not to be an- 

$4 
; = He maintain; d,. That no > other diffe- 
4 rence ſubſiſted between bad maſters and their 
« ſlaves, ſave the bare names: for, if the one 
« party were under ſervitude to their maſters, 
the other were enſlaved by their luſts.“ 

Implying, that both were in bondage: but in- 
fiſting, that maſters were in greater. and more 
' wretched. ſervitude than the ſlaves, if they had the 
additional misfortunes of having the worſt of ma- 
ſters; ſince that whoever is govern'd-by their af- 
feQions, ſerves many maſters, and all theſe ſhame- 
leſs and unmerciful ones. 

218. Diogenes once begg'd a prodigal for a 
bundred drachms. The other, ſurpris'd at his 
unreaſonable demand, ſays, * Is it not baſe in you 
5 10 aſk me for a hundred drachms, v when you beg 
- a « but 
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but a half-penny of others? No, faid Dio- 
genes, for J hope to beg of them again.” 
He meant, that a prodigal man was in danger 
of being reduc'd-to ſuch extreme poverty, that 
he would foon have nought left to beg of him. 
219. Diogenes, ſeeing a bad archer going to 
ſhoot at a mark, went directly and ſat down cloſe 
upon the mark. Being aſk'd his reafon for ſit- 
ting there? „ For fear he ſhould ſhoot me, an- 
ſwer'd he. „ 85 BY 

Intimating, that a man who ſhot ſo wide, was 
more likely to ſtrike any thing elſe than the ſcope : 
ſo that, while the other ſpectators went off as far 
as poſſible from the mark, Diogenes thought him- 
ſelt the ſafer by how much the nearer he was to 
it. 0 | Ss TS 
220, When he was interrogated, Whether or 
no death was an evil? he replied, ** How can 
+ that be an evil, of whoſe influence we have 
% no preſent perception? Whatever is not pre- 
&« ſent, we can't perceive; as long as man has 
« any perception, he lives; conſequently death 
js abſent from him; but when he dies, percep- 
e tion ceaſes : therefore that is no evil, of which 
„we have no perception.” SE | 

This argumentation ſome attribute to Epi- 
curus. Death is certainly no evil: but the jvur- 
ney death-ward is miſerable. If we dreaded that, 
the whole ſeries of human life would be nought 
elſe than a journey to death. 22 

221, In this manner does he recommend learn- 
ing as univerſally requiſite to all ages and condi- 


tions of men: Learning,“ faith he, gives 


the Youth temperance, affords comfort to Old 

“age, yields riches to the Poor, and is an orna- 
« ment to the rich.“ | | 

5 222. Being 
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= 222. Being aſk'd, What was the moſt valuz- 
| | ble thing in ie ? he anſwer'd, It was Liberty. * 
9 Fhat man is not in teality free, who is ſub- 
4 IO to his vices ; nor can he be poſſibly call'd 

free, who wants much: the covetous and the de- 
(Koate want much; conſequently neither the co- 
vetous or the delicate are free. 

223. He maintain'd, that whatever was not 

in its on nature baſe and low in private, was 

no more ſo in public; he argued thus: If there 
be no harm in dining, there is no harm in 
0 dining publickly: but there is no harm in din- 

MC} confequently there is no harm in dining 
„ publickly.“ 

Hitherto the Cynic is tolerable: but who would 
bear to hear him argue by the like ſyllogiſm, that 
there was no harm in a0 ing one's ſelf in the pub- 
lic market; that making of water, or lying with 
one's wife, was neither ſhameful nor indecent, 
any more in public than in private. Modeſty 
muſt he agreeable to all good men. 

224. He would ſay, That uſe and exerciſe 
4 procur'd facility and diſpatch in the habits of 
«© the mind; and in virtuous actions, 'equally well 
« gas in e actions.“ | 

225. He ufed to ſay, That no law could 
0 exift without a ſtate : nor any fate, without 

CC: Jaws. 99 

226. He would uy; cc Thit Nobility, and all 
<« the other diftingutfhing ornaments which at- 
* tend fortune, ate only ſo ogy” cloaks for ini- 
CC I * 

The rich, tho' they have no natural prehemi- 
nence over the poor, aſſume à greater licence in 


the commiſſion of vice, according to Flaccus: 
| etiam 
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| etiam et Rex, 
Et quicquid 3 hoc, veluti virtute peractum, 
| Speravit mae lan fore. 


(C Yes: any thing; a 3 if he pleaſe, 

| Ty And thus Staberius, nobly fond of praiſe, 
By lateſt times might hope to be 'admir'd, 

40 As if his virtue had his wealth acquir d.“ 

| | FRANCIS. 


227. While he remained in the ſervice of Xe- 
niades, his friends made ſeveral overtures to treat 
about ranſoming him: but he would hearken to no 
propoſal of that nature, telling them, Don't 
you know that lions are in no reſpect the flaves 
of ſuch as feed them; but that ſuch as feed 
them rather ſerve the lions?“ x 

A lion, where-ever he is, is .a lion Kill. 

228, Seeing a ſtranger in Lacedemon .at-great 
pains to trim bimſelf for an approaching feaſt>day, 
% Pray, Sir, ſays he, what may you be a- 
bout? Don't you know that every day is a 
** feſtival to a good man?“ 

He compared this world to a temple, dignified 
by the preſence of the Diety; in which man is 
ſo conſtituted, as to be under a moral obligation 
of demeaning himſelf with integrity, as always 
under the inſpection, and in the pen af an 
All-ſeeing God. 

229. He uſed to tell the youth, Gointo the 
© houſes of the harlots, that you may ſee what a 
“ worthleſs commodity they be, and at what an 
extravagant rate they are bought.“ 

To this Terence alludes when he ſays, 


Hae - 


—— 


— 


3 Sy — pete eee. ” 
GE” Oo LITE AN ng} Hob a 
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Hee omnia noſſe ſalus eſt adoluſcentulis 


It muſt afford the youth ſalutary eltjſorietice, 
who 1s e with ne nme ſcenes of 
life. 

230. Being reproach'd; by. a notorious villain, 
for his poverty, he told him, I ü never have 
« known any body put to the rack for his po- 
« verty; but I have ſeen many tortur'd on ac- 


4 count of their villanies.” . 


231, Diogenes, being much crowd: by the 
ſcurrilous language of one who was infamous for 


treachery and baſeneſs, tells him, „I'm glad,” 


ſays he, © that thou haſt render'd me thine ene- 
* my; becauſe it is thy friends, not thine ene- 
mies, whom thou art wont to injure.” 
232. Being at another time ſet upon by a bald- 
not, he told him, Nay, I mean you no harm; 


„ indeed rather commend your hair, for aban- 


cc doning ſuch a bad ſcull.” 
Intimating, that the man's uſage of him did 
not proceed from his ſound judgment, but was 
the effect of a failure in his brain. 
233. Diogenes, being one day at dinner in a 


tavern, and ſeeing Demoſthenes paſs by, invited 


him to come in. The orator, from a ſhame of 
being ſeen at a tavern, made nice in complying: 


| whereupon Diogenes told him, What? art 


«© thou aſham'd to come into a tavern, when thy 
66 maſter ſpends all his time there?” 
Here he levelled at the orators ; inſinuating, 
that they were only the ſervants of the people. 
*T would be ſomewhat prepoſterous, that the 


drudge or the people, as he called the orators, 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be aſhamed of being ſeen where the people 
themſelves ſpent moſt part of their time. 

234. Diogenes, ſeeing ſome young Rhodians 
ve elegantly dreſs'd, ſaid, Topos &ro; Je, i. e. 

4 This is pride.” Happening ſoon after to ſee 
ſome Lacedemonians go paſt, dreſs'd in ſhort, 
ſpare, dirty jackets, he ſays, "AM; Grog ToPog bring 
ie. This is another ſort of pride,” 

Intimating, that they don't tranſgreſs the rules 
of reaſon and decorum leſs, who, out of mere 
oſtentation, affect ſordid clothes, than they do, 
who are puffed up with the vanity of ſtrutting in 
ſplendid rich garments: whence that prudential 
rule of St. Jerom, Avoid coarſe and dirty clothes 
* as much as you would do white and ſplendid 
N 

235. The Athenians, to fawn upon Alexan- 
der, decreed, That he ſhould be deified, and from 
that time forward regarded as F ather Bacchus : 
whereupon Diogenes, in ridicule of that honour 
done the King, tells —_ „And make me Se- 
e rape”... | 

As the god Bacchus was worſhipped among the 
datyrs, Serapis was, by the Egyptians, worſhip- 
ped under the ſimilitude of an Ox. 

236. They relate, that as Alexander the great 
ſtood by Diogenes, he afk'd him, If he did not 
dread him? « What art thou, a good or an evil 
„Being?“ ſays Diogenes. A good Being, an- 
ſwer d the King. Who then can be afraid of 
« a good Being?“ ſays the other. 

Diogenes tied down the King, either to ad- 
mit that he was no object of dread; or elſe to 
confeſs that he was a bad man. But by this en- 
thymem it might be proved, that God Almighty 
is not an object of dread, 


237. Being 
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7. Being awak' d out of his laſt fleep, the 


| be cian ..aſk'd him, How he felt himſelf!“ 
<< Why, right well, replies he, for the bre- 


<© thren now embrace one another.” 


Alluding to Homer, who feign'd ona Death, 
and (B 815 - Bazrta zx Sleep is the. image 


or 128. f of Beath. 


| 8. Having gone to Corinth; he went in to 
* viſt] the {hooks Dionyſius the tyrant, (after he 


was expell'd his Engden), and found that his ſcho- 


lars ſung badly. Dionyſius in the interim, thinking 
that Diogenes came to condole with him upon his 


misfortunes, ſtept in after him to the ſchool, ſay · 
ing, Diogenes, you behave with great humanity; 
but ſuch is the volubility of human affairs.'— 


* Nay, for my part,” ſays Diogenes, I won- 


« der how thou. canſt bear to live till now, after 
& having gone. thro' ſo many misfortunes during 


„thy reign; but ſtill T ſce, thou proveſt no bet- 
© ter in the capacity of a ſchoolmaſter, than thou 


« did'ſt in that of a king.” 
2.39. Being aſk d the reaſon, Why men ſooner 


chuſed to give to other beggars than to philoſo- 
phers? © The reaſon. is, faith he, ** becauſe 


<< they hope that they themſelves ſhall ſooner be- 
* come lame and blind, than they ſhall become 
<< phiioſophers,” 


Thoſe who pity the diſtreſs'd; ſuch as generally 


beggars are, may be ſuppoſed to extend their chari- 


* 


ty, in commiſefation to that fate incident in com- 


mon to human nature: they think that they ought 
to compaſſionate the blind, or the lame, becauſe 
they believe that they themſelves are liable to the 


like misfortunes. The ſaying is ſtill the more 


humorous, © on account of the abuſe. made of _— 
| verb, 


r <0 Oo RCs 
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verb, THEY HOPE. A perſon may hope to be- 
come a philoſopher, but nobody hopes to be- 
come either lame or blind. 

240. Diogenes being upbraided by ſome per- 
ſons for begging, ſeeing Plato never begged any. 


« Nay,; fays Dingepes, ba hoe alſo: but, 


Ax ev apa ire pn lead Ae 
Oayf. . 


« Mean while in whiſpers, with familiar pride, 
« Far from the crowd remay'd,, he begs a aſide.!” 


By ſuch application of this verſe from Ho- 


mer, he intimated, that Plato was no leſs a 
beggar than Diogenes; only with this difference, 
that the one begg'd Privately, „ the other 
begg'd publickly. 

241. Being u obraided for accepting a mantle 
from King Philip, he replied in this verſe of Ho- 


mer. 
Ora amioant + 277 Oe tp dap. 


oy 9. 


« With a juſt gratitude we ought to eye . 
« The rich A of the powers on high.“ 


What Homer writes in regard to the corporeal 


beauty. peculiar to the gods, Diogenes applies to 
the habit gifted him by the _ | 1 
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P HI LIP we Mac EDONIAN, 


8 the „ have juſtly merit- 
A _ the greateſt encomiums for their 
pophthegms, we have ſubjoin'd thoſe 
three obilofophers who ſhin'd moſt in this parti- 
cular. Next, we thought proper to add as many 
princes, who, for their turn of witty and pleaſant 
ſayings, are as remarkably celebrated above the 
reſt of princes. Philip King of Macedonia, and 
the father of Alexander the Great, ſeems, in my 
opinion, of all the Grecian princes, the moſt in- 
imitable, both for his dexterity of wit, and polite 
ſayings. 
1. He would ſay, That he thought the A- 
„ thenians very bappy, in being able to find ten 
% Generals every year for their armies ; when 
c he, in ſo many years, could find none ſuitable 
wy enough to intruſt with the management of the 


6 war, beſides Parmenio. hh 
Inſinua ti 
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Inſinuating © ironically, that the practice of 


changing often the commanders of their armies, 


muſt be deſtructive of the advantage of any ſtate; 


and that a nation will find it much to their ac- 


count, when once they have found an able faith- 
ful General, to ſtick by him: becauſe that it is 
not the multitude of commanders, but their re- 
ſolution and abilities to carry on a war, that muſt 
be ſtuͤdied. | 


2. Having, at one and the ſame time, received 


the news of theſe three ſucceſsful events: That 


Tethrippus gain'd the prize atthe Olympic games; 


A 


that Parmenio defeated the Dardanians in battle; 


and that Olympias brought him a ſon: he ſtretch'd 


out his hands towards heaven, crying, O For- 


* tune, to countervail ſo many tranſporting in- 


8 cidems! pray afflict me with ſome light cala- 
« maty. 


This wiſe prince did not, on account of Gch | 
a ſudden run of ſucceſs, demean himſelf with the 
leaſt air of inſolence; but turn'd ſuſpicious of the 


indulgence of fortune, whoſe nature he knevy to 


be ſuch; as fawns upon and flatters, with an 


unuſual flow of proſperity, thoſe for whom ſhe 


ſchemes ruin and deſtfuction. 


3. When, after having ſubdued Greece, he 5 


was adviſed to overawe the ſeveral ſtates, by 


keeping them ſtrongly garriſon'd, in order to 

prevent a revolution, he replied, I chuſe ra- 

ther: to enjoy the character of a courteous and 
good prince for a long ſpace of time, than the 


© name of maſter for a ſhort time.” 


He was ſenſible that a reign maintain'd by be- 


nevolence and good offices would be durable: but 


that one ſupported by awe and violence won be 


but of a ſhort duration. 


Von . k | | 4. Being 
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4. Being advis'd to baniſh. a certain man, for 
ſpeaking ill of him, he anſwer' d, It is better 
«© that he ſpeak in that manner, where we are 
& both known, than where we are both un- 
© known.” 

5: He would ay, «© That he was due the A- 
e thenians a great many thanks, in regard that, 
cc by their conſtant ſlander and calumny thrown 
«« upon him, he was much mended, both in bis 
„words and actions: for,” ſays he, « whilft I 
e endeavour, both by my language and behavi- 


our, to falſiſy their reproaches, and to con- 


c vit them of their error, I become 1 better 
6 man.” 
An illuſtrious 3 of a true philoſophic 


prince, who knew how to profit by the very re- 


proach thrown upon him by his enemies, and not 
like the common behaviour in ſuch caſes, to trea- 
ſure up the affront, till once an opportunity of- 
fer'd of avenging himſelf on ſuch as traduced him : 
but he, warn'd by theſe reflections, endeavoured 
to reform his manners, ſo as to put it out of the 
power of his worſt of enemies to talk a-miſs of 


| him. 


6. Smicytlius . d Nicanor i to appear be- 
fore the King, charging him with the heinous 
crime of reviling his Majefty's perſon z where- 

upon the King was adviſed to puniſh him accor- 
ding to his demerits : but his Maſeſty made an- 
ſwer, * Nay, Nicanor is not the worſt man in 


Macedonia; therefore we muſt look whether 
c we are not rather behind hand in our duty.“ 


Having then, upon enquiry, found, that Nicanor 


was in the greateſt want, wholly "occaſioned by 


- his own neglect of him, he ordered a large dona- 
tion to be made him. Soon after Smicythus re- 


turning, 
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| turning, repreſented to the King, that Nicanor 


made it his conſtant buſineſs to ſound hs Maje- 
ity's praiſe : Well,“ ſays the King, „you ſee 
ee then, that it is in our own power, either to be 
c well or ill ſpoke of.“ 

How widely different from the humour of thoſe 
princes, who think they are never ſufficiently ap- 
plauded, when, in the mean time, they neither 
do any thing worthy of applauſe, nor ſtudy to de- 
ſerve the good will of mankind; but chuſe rather 
to be dreaded than lov'd: and though oftentimes 
they enter upon the moſt deteſtable ſchemes, in 
| the moſt open manner, he is ſure to periſh, that 
dares find fault with them. 


7. As ſome people were perſuading Philip to 


act with ſuch ſpirit and reſolution againit the A- 
thenians, as ſhould make them an example to o- 
thers; he made anſwer, ** That it was very ab- 


{© ſurd to adviſe a man, whoſe only ſcope, in all 
his undertakings, . was glory, to deſtroy tae 


c main theatre of that glory.” 

Meaning, that his proceedings could never in 
the leaſt be jultly conſtrued as having any inten- 
tion to ſubvert Athens; but that his only ain 
was, ſo to bchave himſelf, as that the ſtate moſt 


renown'd for men of the greateſt learning, and 


brighteſt parts in the world, might be brought to 
approve of his virtues. 

8. Philip, propoſing to make himſe f maſter of 
a very firong citadel, was informed by his ſpies, 
that any attempt to take it would prove impracti- 
cable, for there was no way to get af it. Is 
„ the way to it % difficult, faid he, that an 
<* aſs loaden with gold and ſilver cannot get thi- 
* ther? ?”” Not ſo difficult neither,” ſaid they. 


K2 | 3 
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« Why then,” ſays the King, * find it is not 
„ impregnable.,” 
Igntimating, that there was no 25 ſo ſtrong- 
 1y.fortified,. ut gold might ſtorm; which is the 
moral couch d by the poets in the fable of Danae, 
debauch'd by Jove, upon converting himſelf into 
pole, Hence Horace, upon the Lupe fable and 
we 


Aurum per 8 ire ſatellites, 
Et perrumpere amat e potentius 
Ictu fulmineo. 


6 Stronger than thunder's winged "RO 
4 All-powerful gold can ſpeed its courſe, | 
«© Through watchful guards its paſſage make, 

<« And loves through ſolid walls to break.” 


And a little farther he ſays, : 
- ——- difidit orbium: 
Portas vir Macedo, & ſubruit æmulos 
Reges muneribus. — 


« Philip with gold through cities broke, 
4 And rival monarchs felt his yoke.” 
F eit. | 


9. He admoniſh'd his ſon Alexander, to make 
all the men of ſway and intereſt. in the ftate, 
the bad as well as the good, his friends: but 
then, To uſe the Good, and abuſe the Bad.” 

It is a principal maxim in government, To 
5 reject none; but to aecommodate. the ſervice of 
0 . man to the e 9 — as 1 | 

„ 


— 
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the ſupreme governor and monarchofthe univerſe, 
makes uſe of evil geniuſes, and wicked men, for 
the ſervice of his church; fo wiſe princes know 
how to apply the ſeryices of bad as well as good 
men: not that they make bad men the inſtru- 
ments of doing any bad action; but make them 
ſerve as inſtruments to puniſh other bad men. 
Notwithſtanding this, there are ſome princes who 
prepoſterouſly abuſe” the good, and treat the bad 
well : but tyrannical proceedings are manag'd by 
impoſtors, noted falſely for the' opinion had of 
their ſandtity, thet the people may. reſt ſatisfied, 
that all their offices are juſt and equitable. 
10. Philip being an hoſtage at Thebes, one 
Philo, a native of that city,” received him into 
bis houſe, and entertain'd him in the moſt cour- 
teous and hoſpitable mariner. Some time after, 
that prince was determined to make bis friend 
ſome grateful acknowledgment for his paſt fa- 
vours, by proper preſents: Philo, however, ac- 
tually refufing to accept of any returns, Q 
Philo,“ faid the Royal Macedonian, <* do not 
rob me, at this time, of the honour which I 
© have hitherto preſerved,” in having never been 
overcome, in point of benevolence or bene- 
„ factions,” 55 e . 
Gallant ſoul, worthy to govern, who was more 
proud of being ſuperior in good offices, than in- 
power and empire! 8 55 
11. Philip being inconſolable for the death of 
Hipparchus the Euboean, a certain perſon at- 
. tempted to mitigate his ſorrow, by telling him, 
Fhat, conſidering Hipparchus was a man of great 
age, he muſt have died very ſeaſonably. . "Tis 
true,“ replies the King, that he died in a 
„e fſeaſonable time for himſelf, but over- haſtily 


4 
E * 
as © # -.* 
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% for me: for death ſnatch'd him off, beſore he 
<< received the ſubſtantial benefaction which | 
intended for him, as a token worthy of our. 
£5 een, : 

How rare is it to find a prince ſo attach'd to 
gratitude? for they uſe their friends, only to an- 
ſwer their conveniencies,. as they do their horſes. 
While theſe friends can be of uſe, they are taken 
care of : but they no ſooner ceaſe to be unfit for 
ſervice, than they are not only turned off; but, 
ünſtead of having a ſuitable proof of their maſter 8 
gratitude made them, ſor their long and faithful 
ſervices, they are FORD! d of whatever they have 
had before. 

12. Underſtanding. that his ſon Alexander 
complain'd of his father” s conduct, in marrying 
ſuch a multitude of wives, which muſt burden 
the ſtate with an over - numerous offspring, he ex- 
horted him thus: The greater number of com- 
„ petitors for the crown thou may'ſt have to 
_ *© prapple with, the more muſt thou exert thy- 
& felf to be approv'd of as a good and gallant 
© man, that, by this advantage, thou may ſt 
© ſeem to told the crown, not fo much in right 
of me, as to maintain, and be pre 'err 4 to it, 
« by virtue of your own ſuperior merit.” 

Here was an exemplary inſtance of true regal 
prudence in a prince. He did not go about to 
eaſe or ſatisſy his ſon in the leaſt; but endea- 
vour'd to raiſe his ſuſpicions ſtill to a greater 
height, that thereby he might the more ſtimu- 
late the youth to virtue: giving him allo to 

know, that he was to expect his father's king- 
dom upon no other terms 'than proving himſelf 
| worm ot: the CO: and that ſuch a mighty 

: _ emptze 
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empire was not to be obtained by any other pre- 
_ than that of. real merit. 

Ne enjoin'd Alexander to hearken to the 
e of Ariftotle, for he had the care of his 
educktion, and to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, © Left,” ſaith he, „you commit a 
great many ſuch th: ngs as 1 fepent to have 
66: done. 

WES illuſtrious prince apprehended, that no 
man, who was a novice in pbiloſophy, was a fit 
man for governing: nor was he alham'd to con- 
feſs, that he frequently was guilty of many errors, 
occaſioned by bis not being inſtructed in his vouth 
with the doctrines of phiofophy. For whoever 
learns the art of government, from bare expe- 
rience, will find, providing he ſnould chance to 
be poſſeſs'd of the moſt happy genius, and pene- 
trating turn of wit, that theſe experiments and 
new leſſons, gain'd by former errors and miſcon- 
duQt, are dearly bought, and too much at the ex- 
pence of the ſtate, and come but too Jate to make 
him a good prince. But a man, a advancing to a 
throne, whoſe mind is ſeaſon'd with the precepts 
of philoſophy, can ſcarcely, providing he is in 
his ſenſes, deviate from honeſty. Where are 
they, in the interim, who exclaim againſt letters, 
and the ſtudy of „ as eng e 
in the art of government? 


— 


came to Bag ae that the new- made judge 
had a practice of dying his hair and beard ; upon 
which he immediately laid him aſide, telling him, 
That a man, who would deceive in regard to 
his hair, did not ſeem a fit man to be intruſted 
8655 wih the adminiitration of juſtice.” 
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A man that would uſe paint to tinge his hair, 
a circumſtance by which he could expect no great 
advantage, would probably uſe more, to varniſh 
his determinations in matters of public juſtice, 
where an impoſture might often be productive of 
grcat emoluments ; and this ought to be the chief 
_ care of princes; to fix upon men of. known inte- 
ority to preſide over courts of juſtice. But how 
can that be done, where the diſcharge of the ſe⸗ 
veral offices is determined by venality and cor- 
ruption ? where judgment is mere matter of pur- 
chaſe, and where a man is appointed judge, not 
on account of any ſuperior ſufficiency, or honeſty 
to diſcharge his office, but becauſe he was happy 
in making the earlieſt application, or was bleſs'd 
with a ſuperior: fortune to make the; greateſt lar- 
geiles, for- which he may refund himſelf, by ren- 
dering the diſtribution of public juſtice a public 
ſale, where the higheſt bidder carries the point, 
and * under the ſanction of hs public. appoint- 
ment? 
1 f. Philip, ſitting once upon the bench to 
ds termine ſome caſes, at a time that be was 
crovſy, and ſeem'd to give but ſmell attention, 
paſs'd ſentence. againſt one Machetas. Soon af- 
ter the. ſentence was read, Macheras cried out, 
I appeal from the ſentence. The King, great- 
ly farpriz? d, ſaid, „To whom do you appeal ?” 
:Fhe priſoner anſwerid, From you, O King, when 
you gave no ear to my caſe; z to vo⁰ yourſelf, 
©when,you,are attentive to it.“ Upon this the 
King, rouſing bimſelf, and hearing the, cauſe a 
ſecond time, with des attention, perceived that 
Machetas was wrong d: but thinking it not io 
proper, as the ſentence was paſſed, to revoke-it, 


he ale the, move ü in en . was 1 1H 
a 


\ 
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How many arguments of regal virtue are con- 
ſpicuous in this ſingle action: He did not diſcover 
any ſymptom of paſſion, though his ſentence was 
publickly objected to on account of his drowſy- 
neſs: the one was the genuine effect of kingly 
moderation; the other an inſtance of his pru- 
dence, when by ſuch ingenious judgment he ſuſ- 
tain'd. the loſs of the party caſt, to prevent be- 
traying the yal Ker in matters of Judg- 
ment. 

156. The Polegrarieſta3 ans having hiſs'd and de- 
rided Fhilip at = Olympic games, bis friends 
were ſo offended, thereat, and more eſpecially, 
conſidering he woe them with great humanity 
and friendſhip,” that they did all in their power 
to ſtir up the king to revenge this egregious a af- 
front : but he told them, If, after we have 
« oiven them ſuch marks of out favour and 
„ good- will, they have 'bebaved themſelves in 
this manner, how much worſe may we ſuppoſe 
vill they behave to us, in caſe we were * do 
„ them any harm?” © 

He very pleaſantly turb'd the orguments bf 
his friends into ridicule. This behaviour was 
as much a ſpecimen of magnanimity, as it was 
of his clemency, and moderation. 

17. It happened that, Philip ſleeping a little 
longer thin ordinary, the Greeks gather'd in great 
crowds at his door, demanding audience, and up- 
braided the King for hot being out of bed at that 
time of day: but Parmenio pleaded for him thus: 
Gentlemen,“ ſays he, don't wonder if Philip 
is now afleep, for he wak'd, while you ſleept. 

18. As he was himfelf a man of humour, ſo 
he was fond of it in another: for when he main- 
tain'd 1 with a muſician, ſome w hat pe- 

| „ remptorilys 
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remptorily, in point of his profeſſion, the muſi- 
. cian told him, Heavens forbid, Sir, that your 
* Majeſty ſhould know theſe. things better than 
« myſelf.” 

19. Philip bowing his am ſing foniatwhere with 
great {kill and quaintneſs, he chided him, ſay- 
ing, ** Art not thou Ane to went how to 
« fing ſo well!?“ er ok 

Meaning, that ſinging was an art aueh below 
a King 

20. Heppening to fall down upon his face in 
the wreſtling ground, and viewing, after he got 
up the impreflion of his body in the duſt, 
„Well,“ fays he, © 'tis ſtrange that we oc- 
«© cupy. but uch a ſmall” portion of earth natu- 
<< rally, when we aim to graſp the whole 
« globe.” . © 
It were to be wilh'd, thing this: ſaying was of 
: proper weight with his ſon, for whoſe infatiable 

ambition the whole globe itſelf was too ſmall. 

21. Having diſmiſs d (gratis) all the Athenians 
that were taken priſoners at Cheronea, they re- 
turn'd ſoon afterwards, to demand their clothes 
and bedding, and upon that account commenced 
a law-ſuit againſt the Macedonians : - whereupon 
Philip ſaid, ſmiling, 4+ Would not any perſon 
think, that the Athenians imagin'd themſelves 
: <6 beat by us only at a game of dice ?” 

How civilly the victor bore with the ingrati- 
tude of the vanquiſh'd! who, beſides not making 
him a thankful acknowledgment for being ſent 
home ſafe, and without any ranſom, accuſed him 
for not returning their clothes and beddings, as if 
they were ignorant of the law of arms, and made 
no more of being beat in the field than were they 
* N e, of * which is but boy's 75 

22 
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22. Juſt as he was going to decamp in a beau- 

tiful valley, he was told there would be no ptovi- 
ſions for the baggage horſes in that place: where- 
upon he ſaid, ** What a ſtrange life we lead, if 
we are obliged to ſuit our Aer to the con- 
veniency of aſſes.” 

23. As a common ſoldier, ako had the PER 
nour to be known to Philip for a brave fellow, 
gave the King an account of a ſtorm he had been 
in at ſea, with the loſs of the veſſel, and how 
narrowly he himſelf came off with his life, he 
begg'd, at the ſame time, a certain farm for his 
: ſubbiltente; which the King granted him, . and 

order'd him to be put in poffe fn on of the eſtate. 
The proprietor, perceiving that he was now to 
be undone by a man that he had preſerv'd, ap- 
plied himſelf immediately to Philip, with the 
naked truth of the fact: Sir,“ ſays he, my 
* dwelling is in ſuch a place, by the fea fide ; 
© where I heard an out-cry, one night, of ſome- 
body in diſtreſs; and, upon going out to ſee 
what it was, there did IJ find the ruins ofa 
* wreck, and a' man, paddling in the fea, half- 
* ſtarv'd, and Jabouring for life. I took him up, 
© and ae him home with me, where he was 
* tended and treated like a child of the tamily. 
At the end-of three days, finding himſelf in a 
travelling condition, he would needs be gone; 
© ſo that I gave him a viaticum, and he went a> - 
* way, with a thouſand proteſtitions, That my 
* kindneſs ſhould never be forgotten: and who: 
© ſhonld- this be now, in all the world, but the 

* very man that begs my eſtate.” The King was 
fo tranſported at this barbafous ſtory, (for the 
fol:jer told him only of his danger, 2 and not one 


Ford of his benefactor), that he ordered Pauſa- 
| K & Bias 
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ſanias to put the, poor creature into his eſtate a- 
gain, and the ſoldier to be caſhier'd, and ſtigma- 

tiz'd with. theſe words upon his forehead, 1 he 

<< ungrateful Gueſt.“ 

There is an ingratitude in the concealing of 
benefi's, in the forgetting of them, and likewiſe 
in not returniag good for good: but the higheſt 
pitch of all is, the repaying good. with evil, and 
eſpecially where conſcience, policy and humanity 
fall in over and above. The ungrateful-man i; 
the common enemy of mankind ; and therefore 
nothing leſs-than ,a mark of infamy, to make 
him known to all people, will reach the heinouſ- 
neſs of his crime: ſo that this inſcription is as 
much as puniſhing him by a proclamation, to be 
the worſt of monſters. It were a blefling to the 
world, that all court-beggars of this ſort might 
be branded, for an example and a terror to all 
inſinuating paraſites, and for the honour of their 
.maſters. 

24. Philip chided his ſon . for: being 
- ,over-benevolent in making ſuch great kugel 
to the Macedonians. Thou wicked boy,“ 
faith he, what induces thee to hope that thoſe 
E ſhall ever be faithful ſubjects to thee, whom 
< thau thyſelf wilt corrupt with money ? Or 
4 doſt thou do it, with the intention that, in- 
4 ſtead of their King, the Macedonians may 
06 look upon thee as their Almoner ?” 


ALEXANDER the Great. 


25 5. WY Hile Alexander was yet a han, it was 
obſervable, that, on occaſion of his | 

father S great a * | many noble and 
ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful exploits, he never diſcovered the leaſt 
joy or ſatisfaction ; but was often heard com- 
plaining, among his Play-fellows, 85 That his 
« father would leave him nothing: when the 
boys, on the other hand, would ſay, © Nay, but 
« all this purchaſe is made for you.” What 
« ſhall it avail me,” he would anſwer, if, in 
«« poſleſſion of all, I ſhall have nothing left me 
« to do?” 

Even at this age ens theſe ſparks: of his 

turbulent, and ambitious diſpoſition. 

26. Alexander brought into the world with 
him a ſingular felicity of conſtitution, both of 
body and mind. His genius led him to the feats 
of arms, and to the love of all military and man- 
ly exerciſes; inſomuch, that, while he was yet 
a boy, being very ſwift of feet, his father 
would have him try a courſe in the Olympics : 
„ willingly would, Sir,” replies Alexander, 
« were Ito run with Kings.“ 

27. Alexander having ordered a girl to be 
brought to bed to him, ſhe was ſo late in com- 
ing, that the King aſk'd her, What kept her till 
that time of night? She made anſwer, That 
ſhe waited till her huſband was a- bed. Upon 

which Alexander inſtantly calF'd his | he 
and, giving them a ſevere rebuke, order'd them 
to convey the woman back again, ſaying, I 
« was, by your fault, vey! ſhort of being an a- 
bas dulterer.” 

Here was a notable example of continency in 
a youth that was a King : for, aniong them, ſim- 
ple fornication paſs'd as no crime. It e 
that they had a practice, which ſtill ſu 
Italy, of Ving always ſeparate from their wives, 
except 
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except when they had an inclination to call 
them. | 

3 Alexander, bead wounded in battle by an 
arrow, ſaid to ſome of his paraſites that ſtood 
round about him, “ You, all of you, call me 
immortal, and the ſon of Jove: but what do 
you think of me now? Does not this wound 
« give you all the lie? This blood that runs 
% from me, I'm very ſenſible, is of the fame 
colour with that of the meaneſt of my ſoldiers, 
* and reminds me, that I'm but a man.” Then 
putting on a chearful e he appeal d 
to Homer, ſaying, | 


* 


ef. diog 1 rt eric Harafeoe: Deo. 
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4 F rom the clear vein a ſtream immortal flow'd d, 
« Such ſtreams as iſſue from a wounded god: 

«6 Pure emanation |! uncorrupted flood, 

4 Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtial blood. 

c For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, - 


— Nor wine 's inflaming Juice Ae their veins. 
1 = Pork. 


209. One Fe as Ae g en a boy, of- 
fer'd facrifices to the gods, in which it ſeems he 
was rather too profuſe of the gums and frankin- 
cenſe, Leonidas his .peday ogue, ſtanding by, ſays 
to him, © . Young man, f would! not have you ſo 
© liberal of your perfumes, till once you are ma- 
«© ter of that country which bears theſe ſpices.” 

Prompted by the remembrance of this expreſſion, 


after he had made a conqueſt of that country, he 
wrote 
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wrote his preceptor, in this manner: I fend 
you a few talents worth of frankincenſe and 
« myrrh, that, for the future, you may not be 
« ſo very niggardly to the gods; ſince you can't 
&« be ignorant, that Pm now in poſſeſſion of that 
“ country which produces theſe perfumes.“ 

20. Before the engagement at Granicus, he 
deſir'd his army, To dine heartily, ſince the 
next day they were to yy on the enemy's. 
4 proviſions.” 

| Here was great preſence of inind; as well as 
confidence and ſecurity in the event of battle. 

31. Ferillus, Alexander's friend, begg'd him 
for a portion to his daughters. The King order'd 
him to take fifty talents : upon which the other 
told his majeſty, © That ten would be enough.” 
« So much,” ſays Alexander, “may be enough 
« for thee to receive, but not for me to be- 
« flow?” | 

32. Alexander, ſeeing huge ſtatues, at Mile- 
tus, of ſuch men as among them were conquerors 
at the Olympic and Pythian games, he aſk'd the 
citizens, ** Where were theſe great bodied men, 
* when the Barbarians ſtorm'd your city!“ | 

He victerly inveigh'd againſt the vain ambition 
of that nation, who would glory in men for their 
ſuperiority of ſtrength, or magnitude of body, 
and yet excell'd only for gaining a victory at ſuch 
mock and ludicrous diſputes z when, in dangers 
of the bigheſt concern, they were no better than 
15 many cyphers. 

33. Alexander, after the battle of Granicus, 
having no leſs. than'ten thouſand talents, and the 
half of Aſia proffer'd him by Darius, conſulted 
with his officers concerning theſe terms: where- 


upon Parmenio ſaid, * Sure I would accept of 
| 6 theſe 
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7 theſe conditions, if I were Alexander:? And 
5 fo would 1,” anſwer d he, if I were Par- 
< menio,” 

34. When in the tewple of Set he was 
ſaluted by the. prieft, the ſon of Jupiter, he 
faith, “ Nay, ſuch a deſignation is no way to 
a be wonder'd at, when Jupiter is the common 
SS father of all; but more particularly of good 
% men.“ FE 

His interpretation of the oracle was boch mo- 
deſt and ingenious. For he conſeſs'd, that Jove 
was by nature the parent of all mankind; tho' 
he acknowledg'd them more eſpecially for his 
children, who, by their valour or virtues, ap- 
proach'd the neareſt: to the divine nature... 

35. When it was repreſented to Alexander, 
to the advantage of Antipater, who was a 
ſtern, imperious man, That be only, of all his 
Lieutenants, wore no purple, but ftill kept the 
Macedonien habit of black. Alexander ſaid, 
„ Yea, but Antipater is all purple within.“ 

36. Alexander, at an entertainment in a 
friend's houſe, one cold night, in the winter- 
time, ſaid, upon perceiving but a very poor fire 
in the room, Come, bring here either wood, 
C or frankincenſe. ? 

Inſinuating, that his hoſt was as e of the 
wood, as if it were ſo moch incenſe; when, in 
time of ſuch ſevere and bitter cold, even gum or 
ſpices ought not, in caſe of neceſſity, to be ſpar- 
ed: he perhaps further hinted, that there might 
be fire enough to burn incenſe to the gods, 
though there was too little to keep off the cold. 

37. Having ordered all the old Sldiers and in- 
valids, among the Macedonians, to be ſent home 
by . there was one that fo0ne means * 5 

imſell- 
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' himſelf inroll'd among the number of 0 — 
tho at the ſame he ail'd nothing. This beiog 
diſcover'd, he was immediately carried before the 
King, and upon examination confeſs'd, that he 
feign'd himſelf ſick, becauſe of his love Teleſip- 
pa, who was gone a ſhip-board. Alexander then 
aſk'd him, Whom he would delegate to fetch 
Teleſippa back from the camp but being told, 
that ſhe was a free-born woman, he ſays, Since 
„that is the caſe, I will aſſiſt you all I can, if 
“% your miſtreſs is to be won either by preſents 
6 or perſuaſions; but we muſt uſe no violence 
« to a free lady, at her own diſpoſal.” 

Thus be indulg'd in his amour a brave ſoldier, 
whom he wanted to keep in his army; and in- 
clin'd, that a gentlewoman ſhould return, only 
by perſuaſion and fair means. 

38. When-theſe Grecians, who were in the 
encmy's ſervice, ſurrendered. themſelves, he or - 
der'd the Athenians tobe thrown into chains, be- 
cauſe that, while they might be in the public 
pay. they. ſerv'd the enemy. He order d the 
Theſſalians to be treated in like manner, on 
account that, having the beſt of lands their own, 
they did not ſtay at home to manure them: but 
he diſmiſs'd the Thebans, ſaving, **. Theſe. are, 
„ by our own means, deprived - of n lands 
« and city.“ | 

| He. ſo moderated their ———— that he 
only chain'd ſuch as merited death, and tranſ- 
ferr'd the crime of thoſe, who could plead an. 
ſity, upon hiimſelf. 

39. Having -a certain Indian, among the pri- 
ſoners of that country, who was ſo ſkilful an 
archer, that he could dart. an arrow thro” a ring, 


at a conſiderable diſtance, Alexander inſiſted in 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing a ſpecimen of his art. The Indian refuſ. 
ed, and was by the King ordered to be put to 
death, for his obſtinacy and perverſeneſs. As he 
was going to the place of execution, an officer 
aſk' d him, What reaſon he could have for not | 
obliging the King in fo trivial an affair? Why, 
ſaid he, © I bave for a long time left off the prac- 
© tice of my art, and I had rather die, than ven— 
ture the loſs of my. reputation, if I ſhould have 
© miſs'd my aim before fo great a prince.” Alex. 
ander, hearing of the Indian's high ſpirit, not 
_ only fet him at liberty, but applauded and re- 
warded him for his intrepidity and reſolution. 
It is certainly true, that, according to the c 
proverb, Like will to Like.” Alexander, be. 
ing in purſuit of unbounded glory, was fond of 
| like affection in others. 
40. Taxilles, an Indian prince, coming out 
to meet Alexander, accoſted bim thus: I chal- 
© lenge thee to neither combat or battle, but to 
another kind of conteſt, If thou art our infe- 
"© rior, accept a favour at- our hands: but if thou 
© art ſuperior, let us feel the kind influences of 
© thy benefactions.“ Well,” ſaid Alexander, 
let this ſame be the matter diſputed for, which 
of us two, in offices of mutual friendſhip, 
«© ſhall outdo the other.” Then having with 
great affection embraced this prince, he not on 
eſtabliſh'd him in his own dominions, but very 
much enlarged their extent. 
41. Alexander fined ſome of his friends, ce Be. 
& cauſe,” he ſaid, that, in playing at dice, 
<< he took notice they were not at play.“ 
There are many who, in this or any ſuch like 
amuſement, are ſo ſerious, and in as much earn- 


eſt, as if they were employed i in an affair of the 
greateſt 
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oreateſt importance. They are not at play, who 


ſtake their whole fortunes, and ſometimes their 


children, upon the caſt of a die. 
42. He uſed to ſay of his two friends, Crate- 


rus and Hephiſtion, That Hephiſtion lov'd 


« Alexander; but Craterus lov'd the King.“ 
Meaning, that Craterus, in whatever related 
to the regal dignity, diſcharg'd all the punctilio's 
incumbent upon a friend: "but that Hephifl ion 
valued Alexander, from a principle of private, af- 
fection. He therefore equally rewarded, tho' in 
a different manner, both theſe great men, who 
regarded him from very different motives: for he 
honour'd Craterus with a dignity equal to that 
which any of his moſt powerful and principal 
friends enjoy'd : but, of all his favourites, he 
lov'd Hepheſtion moſt, and admitted him to the 
greateſt and moſt intimate familiarity. 

43. Alexander muſt needs beſtow a bounty of 
fifty talents upon Xenocrates the philoſopher : but 
the good man made A ſcruple of receiving it: for 


he ſaid, * That he had no need of it. Well,“ 


ſaith Alexander, „ but has-he no friend that 
„ hath need of ſuch a fum; for ſcarcely ſhall 
© the wealth of Darius ſuffice me, to diſtribute 
among my friends.“ 

I mult confeſs, that I am at a loſs here to de- 
termine, whether this propenſe ſpirit of liberality 
in the King, or ſuch a contempt of money in the 
philoſopher, who would return ſuch a prodigious 
preſent. from ſo great a princes is metter of the 
greateſt admftation! 

44. Being told, that a certain man wipoke ill of 
him, he ſaid, ** It is a regal pleaſue to hear thy- 
„ ſelf Ul ſpoke of, whilſt thou art conſcious of 
** well-doing.” 

Nothing 
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Nothing could be more generouſly brave than 
this manner of expreſſion.' _ 

45. Being aſk'd, Where he ſhould' depoſite 
his treaſure ? he anſwer d, vs n my 
se friends. 

Intimating, that a man's poſſeffions are no 
where ſafer than there: becauſe that, whenever 
he has occaſion for them, they return back with 
intereſt. 

46. As an expreſs run towards him with open 
arms, tranſported with joy to be the meſſenger of 
fome ſucceſsful event, Alexander very calmly 
ſays, What great news, goed Sir, can you have 
© to tell me, if Homer be not riſen om the 
„ dead? 

Inſinusting. that the glory of all his iHuſtrious 
„Actions would be loſt, if ſuch another as Homer 
* not tranſmit them to poſterity, 

47. A certain Aſiatic fate, never in the leaf 
-nioleftsd dy Alexander's arms, came to offer bim 
part of their country, ' and the half of all their 
ſubſtance beſidts; but he anſwer'd them, My 
« intention is not to actept of what you could 
have given me; but to the end that you might 
0 poſſeſs what 1 thought proper to leave. 

48. Philonicus, the Theſſalian, having 


FED. 5 the horſe Bucephalus to Philip, offer d 


to ſell him for thirteen talents : but when they 
went to the field to try him, they found him fo 
very vicious and unmanageable, that they were 
leading him away as wholly ufcleſs ; for he would 
ſuffer none to back him, nor tides the voice of 
any of Philip's attendants. Alexander, then 2 
boy, ſaid, as he ſtood by, What an excellent 
«©, horſe do they: loſe, for want of proper addrels 


* and boldneſs to . him.?“ — 
; 15 
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his father faith, © Do you pretend. to find fault 
with thoſe older than yourſelf, as if you were 
better able to manage the horſe than they are? 
« Ves, ſaid Alexander, I ſhould deal better 
« with him.“ Upon which he ran to the horſe, 
and, taking hold bf the. bridle, uſed him with 
ſuch dexterity and,gentle means, that, with one 

nimble leap, he mounted him: then, tenderly - 


traitening the rein, he curb'd him, without 


ſtriking or ſpurring him. Afterwards, when be 
found his dangerous fury was over, he clapp'd 


ſpurs to him, Thoſe that were preſent -beheld 


this action with ſilent aſtoniſhment, till, ſeeing 


him return, at the end of his career, they broke 


out into acclamations, of applauſe: whereupon his 
father Philip, embracing him in a tranſport of 
joy, ſaid. My ſon, look out a kingdom equal 
and worthy of thy great ſoul, for Macedonia * 


« bounds are too narrow for _thee.?? 


This wiſe prince already preſaged, that his he- 


reditary domipions would not ſatisfy the growing 


ambition of ſuch an exalted capacity. However, | 
by this ſteed, we learn, that a great many natu- 


ral geniuſes are loſt thro' the want of proper in- 


ſtitation, in having the misfortune to be. trained 
by ſuch as are ignorant how to manage them, o- 
therwiſe than, from ſprightly and elegant horſes, 


to render them aſſes. 


49. He uſed to ſpeak with the greateſt venera- 


ian of his preceptor Ariſtotle, ſaying, That he 


“ was no leſs indebted to him, than to his fa- 
« ther : for, if the one communicated the prin- 


« ciples, of life to him, the other inftill'd i in him 
the principles of a virtuous life.?“ 
50. Alexander demanded of a corſair, that he 


had taken 83 How he durſt preſume to 


ſcour 
. 
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ſcour the ſeas at that inſolent rate? Why, 
truly,“ ſaith he, „I ſcour the ſeas for my 


<« profit and pleaſure, as you ſcour the world: 
“ only that for doing ſo with a ſingle galley, I'm 


<<. to be a pirate for it; and you muſt be ſtiled a 


<< prince, for doing the ſame thing with a formi- 
4 dable fleet.” Alexander, admiting' his intre- 


pidity, gave him his life. K 


Power is no privilege for violence. It may 
create ſome ſort of ſecurity in the execution; but 
you no manner of right to the committing: of 

for oppreſſion and injuſtice are the very ſame 
thinks in an emperor, as they are in a pirate. 

51. Alexander going to Delphos, to conſult 
the Oracle concerning the ſucceſs of the war he 


had undertaken, ſent meſſengers to Cefire the 
prieſteſs to do her office, But ſhe refuſing, un- 


der. pretence of a law to the contrary, he went 


up himſelf, and drew her by force into the tem- 


ple, where, tir'd and overcome by his importu- 
nities, * My ſon,” ſaid ſhe, * Thou art Invinci- 


© 000-- Alexander, laying hold of what ſhe 


ſpoke, call'd out, * have Oracle enough.” 
52. When he paſſed into Afia, he gave large 


donations, to the extent of almoſt all the regal 
wealth, to the Captains, and other men of va- 
lour, infomuch that Perdiccas aſk'd him, Sir, 


« what do do you keep for yourſelt ?? << Hope,” 
anſwer'd Alexander. Perdiccas told him, Nay 
we, thy ſellow ſoldiers have hopes in common 


with you ;' and ſo refuſed the diviſion of the 


lands the King allotted them. 
53. Sitting on the judgment! ſeat, to decide 


criminal cauſes,” he was obſerved to keep one of 
his ears always ſtopt, while the accuſer was plead- 


iug; and being aſk'd the reaſon ? 6 have,” ſaid 


S) 


« the party accuſed.” 
54. When Philoxenes, Admiral of this fleet, 


« hath Philoxenes ever obſerv'd in me, that he 
« ſhould preſume to aer! me ſuch an obſcene 
6 propoſal : „ 

55. Obſerving, that Calliftenes the philoſo- 


{lf to the manners of the court, that, by his 
language and behaviour, he ſeem'd perpetually 


him, Aru, No "ny: verſe: 
Mus copic, 8576 or avrw oÞ3%e 
. ? 3 * 7 ; | Bw 


1 ſage I much deteſt, 
4 Whoſe wiſdom hurts his intereſt,” 


56. As Alexander, going to form Niſa, had 


obſerved, that the ſoldiers were much terrified at 


the depth of the river, which run, cloſe by the 


city, he inſtantly leap'd into the water, crying 


out, “ Alas, I. am, of all the army, at moſt 


* diſadvantage, in having never learn'd the 
« art of ſwimming :** ſo, leaning on his ſhield, 
by way of cork, he was He firſt who ſwam over 
to the other fide. . 


57. Having, paſſed the Helleſpont, he went 


to Troy, where, crowning the ſtatue of Achilles 
with garlands, he burſt out into this ejaculation : 


O happy Achilles | who, while he liv'd, had 


Ce ſo 
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he, . the other ear unprejudic'd, in order to hear 


wrote him, to: know if he would buy two fine 
boys, which one Theodorus, a Tarentine, had 
to ſell, he was ſo offended thereat, that he often 
expoſtulated with his friends, What -baſeneſs 


oher. was one, who was ſo far from ſuiting him- 


* 
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liflatisfied, Alexander, in converſation about ; 
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«ſo. faithful a friend; and ſo great à panegyriſt, 
© when dead.” 8 7 . 
Speaking of Patrochis and Homer: the former 
of which was his moſt faithful friend; and the 
other immortaliz d his actions aſter he was dead, 
in making him the. Hero of his Iliad. | 
58. Seeing, as he. went into:: the palace of 
Darius, the ſublime grandeur of his apartment, 
which was large and well pitched; the beds, 


tables, and all the entertainment were perſectiy 


magnificent; for moſt of the furniture was gold 


curiouſly wrought; and ſmelling the ſtagrant 


odours with which the. whole place was. exqui- 

ſitely perfum' d, he turn'd to thoſe about him, 

ſaying, Was this being a King? 
Intimating, that a King ſhould-not ſuffer him 


ſelf to be fo debauched, by ſuch an exceſſive in- 


dulgence of luxury and delicacies. 

9. There was a very curious little box, 
eſteem'd the. greateſt rarity among the treaſures 
and other booty taken from, Darius, preſented to 
Alexander. It being aſk*'d,' What might be the 
propereſt thing to be laid up in it? One pro- 
poſed one thing, and another--another-thing : 
but Alexander ſaid, That he thought nothing 


<c:-ſo worthy to be preſerv'd in it as a Homer,” 


Meaning, that there was, no treaſure more 
priz'd by a youth, who ſtudied to model him- 
ſelf by the copy of Achilles. 
60. Parmenia begg d him · to attack the ene- 
my, under covert of night; that the- dark neſs 
might conceal the danger and horror of the en- 
ſuing battle; becauſe there would be: the greateſt 
hazard to engage in open day-light with ſuch an 


immenſe multitude of forces, the terror and noiſe 
of whieh reſembled the roaring of a vaſt ocean. 


To 
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To which propoſal he made the fo much cele- 
brated anſwer, I will not ſteal a viQory.”” - 

Deſpiſing to take any advantage of an enemy 
ader the protection of night. 

61, After he read a long letter from Antipa- 
ter, containing ſeveral calumnious complaints 

upon his mother Olympias, he ſaid, *©Antipater 
« ſcems to be ignorant, that one tear of my mo- 
« ther will blot out many ſuch letters“. 

62. Alexander was no way offended upon un- 
derſtanding that his ſiſter maintain'd a familiar 
intimacy with a handſome young fellow ; but 
ſaid, Why may not ſhe enjoy, in ſome ſhape 
e or other, her own reign ?”? 

Here he differ'd from the ſentiments of Czſar 
Auguſtus upon the like occaſion; for he took 
nothing ſo much to heart, as the laſcivious prac- 
_ tices of his daughter and grand-daughters. 

63. Alexander is reported to have wept, upon 
hearing Anaxagoras maintain, that there was an 
innumerable multitude of worlds; and that, be- 
ing aſk d, What misfortune had happen'd to oc- 
caſion tears? he made reply, Have not I ſuffi- 
« cient reaſon to weep, when, ſeeing there are 
« infinite worlds, we have not yet maſter d 
« one.” | 

64. Philip, in an engagement with the Tri- 
balli, was deſperately wounded in the thigh with 
a lance: but, by the aſſiſtance of an expert chi- 
he was ſaon thought to be out of dan- 

Alexander, hearing him complain, that he 
bad contracted ſuch a lameneſs as no art could 
remove, which muſt unavoidably be a great ble- 
miſh in his perſon, told him, You have no 
e reaſon to be daſh'd, for the deformity in you 
« gait, to appear in publick, if you mind t 


Vol. I. op * you 
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your halt is no more than a teſtimony of your 
«6c enn 

We have ſome other apophthegms like this a- 
mong the Lacedemonians. 

65. Having viſited Tray, as he e with 
himſelf the actions of the ancient heroes, and ho- 
mour'd their memories, there was one who told 
Him, he might ſee the harp of Paris, if he fan- 
cied. I'don't think it worth the looking on,” 
ſays Alexander; I want more to ſee the harp. 
„ of Achilies.” |. 

That great hero was wont to e the 
Ga and renown'd actions of valiant and brave 
men upon his harp : but Paris would play nothing 
elſe than wanton and effeminate tunes upon his 
Harp. 

56. Darius, having raiſed a vaſt numerous ar- 
my, was juſt upon the point of engaging the Ma- 
 icedonians, when Alexander was fallen into a moſt 
profound fleep, inſomuch that he could not be 
 wak'd; at length, being in the utmoſt danger, 
Parmenio went to his bed - ſide, and call'd him 

twice or thrice by his name: at laſt, having 
_ wak'd him, he told the King, that he was not a 
little ſurpriz'd, to ſee him ſleep ſo ſecurely, at 
ſuch a criſis, when he was upon the 'verge of 
fighting the moſt important battle of all. In- 
<< deed,” ſaid Alexander, I own, Darius has 
4 now freed me from great troubles and per- 
«c plexities : for, by collecting all his force into 
© one body, he has given us an opportunity to 
<6. decide the empire of Aſia at one blow.” 

67. Zenaphontus compoſed certain airs and 
meaſures of malic, capable of rouſing the mind 
of Alexander to feats of arms, in a ſurpriſing de- 


gree. As ſeveral were admiring the 'dexterous 
| faculty 


— 
— 
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faculty of the muſician, one among them ſaid, 
« To;prove himſelf a true artiſt, let him com- 
60 pole, | if he can, ſuch airs and tunes as may 
« reclaim him from ams. 

Inſinuating, that it requir'd no great {kill to 
rouſe a man to any diſpoſition the natural pro- 
penſity of his inclination lead him to. 

68. After Alexander had obtain'd the firſt 
victory over Darius, he was ſeiz'd with a 
violent indiſpoſition : and, while his phyſician, 
Philip, was preparing a medicine for him, he 
received a letter from Parmenio, intimating, 
« That, if he followed the preſcriptions of that 

« phyſician, he would infallibly loſe his life, be- 
ing corrupted by Darius to poiſon him.“ Not- 
withſtanding this information, Alexander, with 
great cheatfulneſs and aſſurance, taking hold of 
the medicine, gave Philip the letter to read, and, 
without the leaſt heſitation, fixing his eyes upon 
him as he read, ſwallowed the potion. But Phi- 
lip, with an aſſured countenance, told him, A 
few hours would clear him of the calumny con- 
« tain'd in it, by the recovery of his majeſty's 
© health ;* which accordingly happen'd, to the 
— of the Ving, and honour of the phy- 
ician. 

69. As Alexander was taking the air once, 
upon the Hydaſpes, Ariftobulus entertain*d him 
with a relation he had written of his victory over 
Porus. But it was ſo nauſeous a piece of flattery, 
that be ſnatch'd the book out of his hand, as he 
was reading, and threw into the river. What!“ 
lays Alexander in a rage, were you ſo hard put 
to it, that you could find nothing to commend 

* Me for that v was true: 1 

| L 2 | 70, He 


3 
1 
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50. He was wont to ſay, That ſleep, and 
<< the act of generation, chiefly, made him ſen- 
<« ſible, that he was mortal; withal affirming, 
<c that wearineſs and pleafure proceed both from 
the ſame frailty and ien, of en na- 
eee 
Death is the image of Sleep, and coition is 
nothing elſe than a ſpecies of convulſive diſorders, 
71. As Alexander was reading a letter from 
his mother, which contain'd, beſides ſome ſecret 
intelligences, ſeveral calumnious accuſations a- 
gainſt Antipater; Hephæſtion, with his uſual fa- 


miliarity, look'd on, and read the letter along 


with the King, who, not in the leaſt offended 
at his freedom, after reading the letter, pull'd 


His ſignet off his finger, and clapp'd it upon He- 


phæſſion's mouth; warning him, oy: this innuen- 


do, to privacy. | 
A remarkable inſtance of his conſidelice.i in his 


friend, and as great a proof of his egregious hu- 


miliey, in taking ſuch meaſures to obviate any 
difzrace whereto Antipater might otherwiſe be 
expoſed, notwithſtanding he was a man much 


deteſted by the King. 


2, A certain Indian, who was in a poſſeſſion 


of an inacceflible rock in that country, having 


delivered himſelf up to Alexander, he not only 
appointed him Governor of the fort, but paid 
_ alſo this compliment : << I take this to be a 
* prudentGentleman, in chuſing to commit him- 


4“ ſelf rather to a good man, than to a well forti- 


66 173 place. 
After King Porus was defeated, and him- 


ſelf La priſoner by Alexander, the latter aſk'd 


him, How ſhall I uſe you?” As a King 


6 ought to be uſed,” anſwer'd Porus. m_ 
then 
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then aſk'd, If there was any thing beſide that 
. he expected?” Why, replied he, that 
© comprehends all the treatment I can expect.“ 
Alexander, admiring his prudence and fortitude, 
not only fuffer'd him to govern his own kingdom, 
as his Lieutenant, but added to it a large pro- 
vince of free people, whom he had newly ſubdued. 
74. Alexander, as he was at the point of 
death, looking on his friends that ſtood around: 

him, faid, ** I ſee that there will be a great 

« epitaph.”” 63 

Forſeeing, that the pens of ſeveral eloquent 
and learn'd writers would be employed in cele- 
brating his actions: nor did he divine amifs. 
75. While he ſaluted the captive daughters of 

Dariusz he kept his eyes fixt upon the ground, 
for fear of being ſmitten by their extraordinary 
charms 3 and would often ſay, among his ac- 
quaintances, That the Perſian ladies were great 
« eye-fores.”” 1 | | 

76. The following was the verſe which Alex- 
ander preferr'd to all others in Homer, and which 
he propoſed as. the pattern of his own actions, as 
including whatever can be deſired in a prince. 


8 Auireges, Bacon T dog, xjeeregts, * N. 


44 Great in the war, and great in arts of ſway.” 
. fo PopPE. 


It is reported, that he conſtantly laid Homer's 
Iliad, corrected by Ariſtotle, every night under 
his pillow, declaring, That he efleem'd them 
as an exact inſtitution, and perfect ſtorehouſe 
of all military virtues and knowledge.? 
#3, L 3 „„ - 9% Wen 
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77. When he enter'd the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon, the aged prieſt ſaluted him, Hail, my 
* ſon;* telling him, That he had that falutation 
from the god. Father,” ſays Alexander, 1 
accept the ſalutation; and henceforth, if you 
«© condeſcend to make me Lord of the world, 
< I ſhall ſuffer myſelf to be called your fon.” 
78. The firſt time he was invited to vifit the 
Royal prifoners, Dartus's wife and daughters, 
upon hearing that they were ladies of admirable 
beauty, he refuſed to go, ſaying, ** That he 
„ would not venture himfelf among them, for 
fear that, after he had fabdued the men, he 
* ſhould be ſubdued by the women.” 
79. Hearing that Ariſtotle had publiſhed thoſe - 
lectures he had given him in private, he wrote him 
the following letter, when he was in the Height of 
bis Perſian conqueſts : * You have not done well 
„to publifh your books of ſelect knowledge: fot 
« what is there now, in which I can furpaſs o- 
ce thets; if thoſe things, which I have been in- 
« ſtructed in, are communicated to every bedy? 
© For my own part, 1 declare to you; I would 
4 rather excel dtbets in Rnowledpe, - thith in 
. Power.” 
We fee, by this letter, that the love of con- 
queſt was but the ſecond ambition in Alexan- 


der's-fout. Knowledge, next to Virtue, is that 


which truly raiſes one man above another. 


A NTIG 0 NUS | King of Macnponra. 


380. . A Nv1coxvs was a prince ſo ea gerly fond of 
money, that he ſtuck at no ſchemey let the 


ex cut on be accounted never ſo rigid, of levying 
taxes 


3 


c 


mildneſs and maderation. 
At firſt, I wanted a 
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taxes upon his ſybjeats. Being told, That ſuch 
was not the treatment of the Macedonians un- 
der Alexander, he made reply, That alters the 


e cafe; for he my 'd A whereas L gather but 
di the ſtubbles.” 


81. Antigonus, viewing ſome: of his ſoldiers 
playing at long -bowls, in their ſhields and croſ- 
lets, ſeem'd vaſtly delighted at the ſight ; herr 
upon he order'd their — ta be ſent for, to 
approve, before them, of ſuch an exerciſe: but 


deing informed that the officers were in the inte- 


tim at their bottle, he immediately caſhier'd them, 
and canferr'd their commiſſions on the common 
centinels at play in their arms. 

82. A certain perſon told him how it was ob- 


| ſerv'd, that, in the beginning of his reign, be was: 


more ſtern and imperious ; but now, tawards the 
latter part of it, that he governed with greater 


Antigonus replied, 
: but now, I want. 


„ glory and good-will.”* 
Intimating, that a kingdom is oſten obtain · d by 
auſterity and force of arms; but eanꝰ't he ſupport- 
ed, without the eſteem and good opinion of the: 
lubjeds. 5 

83. Upon his recovery from a long fit of ſiek- 


neſs, he fad. J am nothing the worſe for this- 


« diſorder ſince, it has ſerved to humble me, 


by putting me in mind, that I am nought elſe 
but a mortal man. 


Who muſt have taught this Haathen prince” 
the 3 of a Chriſtian? His friends la- 
mented. it, as a vaſt loſs, that he ſhould be ſo 
grievouſly afflicted: but this good man judg d, 


that he — leſs harm than benefit, from his 
indiſpoſition. It migbt indeed have extenuated 


L 4 | . -the 
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the body; but it calm'd the ſpirits. It perhaps 
might have detracted from his corporeal vigour; 
but then it leſſen'd his animal inſolence, which is 
ſtill a more dangerous diſtemper: conſequently 
that can't be a bad circumſtance, whereby a lighter 
diſeaſe cures' and expels a more dangerous one. 
84. Hermodotus, in ſome of his poetical eſ- 
fays, calls him the ſon of Jupiter. My va- 
«4 let,” faid Antigonus, ſmiling as he read it, 
« that empties my cloſe-ſtool,. knows. full wel! 
„that J am but a man.“ | 
He very facetiouſly animadverted on the poet's 
adulation ; and with equal monty icknowÞedg'd 
dis more humble extraction. | 
B85. Antigonus, hearing a man ſay, © That all 
the actions of princes were, by virtue of their 
being ſueb, ſimply juſt and honeſt,” made an- 
fwer, By Jove, theſe things are ſo among Bar- 
e barian princes : but with us nothing is efteem'd 
_ «either juſt or honourable, but what is really ſuch 
e jn their own nature. 
Hle, with much good ſenſe, aal to pieces, 
all at once, the fawning inſinuation, that would 
make the arbitrary pleafure of a prince paſs for an 
eſtabliſn'd law. A King is not the ſtandard, but 
the adminiftrator of honour and equity. Yet 1 
wiſh to God, that ſuch like innuendos did not 
reach the ears of Chriſtian princes z and, if they 
did, that Chriſtians would, with equal eandour 
and prudence, reject them. But pray, what elſe 
would they be at, who cant and preach up, that 
the will and pleaſure of the prince has the power 
and ſanction of law? who deny that a prince can, 
| "morally ſpeaking, be reſtrain'd, or his determi- 
nations circumfcrib'd by any law whatever? who 
give princes an unlimited, deſpotic, abſolute 
| | _ 
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power; when the one requires a ee with 
and obſervation of every circumſtance the ori- 
ginal laws, fundamental conftitution, and mu- 
tual covenants of a ſtate imply; and the other, 
whatever the prince inclines ? 

86. Marſyas, the brother of Antigonus, had 
a law-ſuit depending, which he begg'd the King 
ſhould be taken cognizance of privately at his own 
houſe. Antigonus told him, If we determine 
„the cauſe uprightly, tis better the deciſion: 
© ſhould be made in the public forum, in view 

“ and hearing of all the people.“ 

PFraternal affection would not prevail on a 
prince, to deviate from, or yield the leaſt punc-- 
tilio of the law; for he bound him down under: 
this dilemma: If you,” faith he, © perceive, 
that your cauſe is bad, why do you plea it ? 
If juſt, why would you avoid the recognition 
Red the public, by removing, conceal'd and re- 
e tir'd in a houſe, that which ought to be de- 
e bated at the public bar; and ſubmitting your- 
e ſelf to a ſuſpicion of dealing fraudulently, if your. 
* was even to carry a good cauſe?“ 
87. Having iſſued orders for his army to de-- 
camp, in the middle of winter, to a certain place 
where the ſoldiers had much reaſon to fear great 
ſcarcity of proviſions, he happen'd to ſtand liſten-- 
ing at one of their tents, ' where hearing+himſelt- 
reviled in the moſt opprobrious language, he, 
removing the tent curtain, with the wand he- 
carried about with him, told them, You'll re- 
«« pent next time you cenſure my proceedings at: 
* this rate, if you don't carry. yourſelves at a 

" ow diſtance off.“ a 

ould any thing be either more mild or hu- 


mourous than this rebuke. He pretended not to 
. be 
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de ſo much mov'd at their reviling him, as at 
their aſſurance in doing it ſo near him, as to be 
within his hearing. 5 | 
88, When he ſent his ſon Demetrius, with a 
formidable fleet and a numerous army on board, 
to the relief of Greece, he told him; ** That the 
« glory that was Kindled by Greece, reflected 
light, as from a mirror, over the whole 
„ FER 
Animating the youth to a love of glory, by 
intimating to him, that, if he behav'd well, the 
fame of his actions would not be confin'd to 
Greece only, but would, on account of the fame 
and renown of the Grecian name, overſpread the 
AAS. — 3 
89. Stealing in behind Antagoras the poet, as 
he was dreſſing ſome fiſh in his tent for his dinner, 
he ſays, Do you think, Antagoras, that Homer, 
* while he celebrated the actions of Agamem- 
© non, cook'd any. fiſh for himſelf?” Does 
your majeſty think,“ replied Antagoras very 
*a-propos, * that Agamemnon, while he perform'd 
* theſe celebrated actions, was ever prying, to 
© ſee if any perſon in the army dreſs'd any Ah A 
The King took with this repartee, as well as 
if they had been both upon an equality. 
90. He ſaid to a ſophiſter, who preſented him 
with a treatiſe upon juſtice, Sure, you are not 
e in your right ſenſes, to treat of juſtice to me, 
„ hen you ſee how I harrafs and oppreſs foreign 
&« ſtates with continual wars,” 
Intimating, that ſuch as, for the ſake of enlarg- 
ing their dominions, or immortalizing themſelves 
by their glorious actions, make war upon other 
independent nations, cannot be ſtrict obfervers of 
the laws of juſtice and equity. . 
| | 91. King 
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91. King Antigonus, being told, that bis ſon- 
Alcyoneus fell in battle, continued for ſome time 
in a thoughtful poſture, with his eyes fix d on the 
ground; and then burſt out with theſe words: 
O Alcyoneus, death-has been flower in over- 
taking you than it ought; when, ſo often, with-- 
% out any regard to your own ſafety, or my ad- 
4 monition, you ſallied fo adventurouſly into the 
4 midft of the enemy. To 

He judged, that one who periſ d wilfully, and 
run himſelf headlong into any calamity, was an: 
object that deſerv'd not to be lamented, 

92. Antigonus, obſerving his ſon behave with 
too much fierceneſs and arrogancy to thoſe troops- 
under his command, taking him aſide, ſays, 
© Don't you know, my ſon, that our reign is 
«© nought elſe than a ſplendid ſlavet 7?) 

Nothing could be more prudently ſpoke : for- 
the prince is no lefs bound to ſerve the people, 
than the people are the prince; only with this- 
difference, that the prince acts with dignity, o- 
therwiſe the whole is no more than mutual ſer-- 
vitude. | | 

93. Demetrius, his ſon, would often retire from: 
buſineſs, and give himſelf up wholly to pleaſures. 
In one of Ke giving out that he 
was ſick, his father Antigonus came all on a 
ſudden to viſit him, and met with a fair delicate 
youth coming out of his chamber. When An- 
tigonus came in, Demetrius ſaid, Sir, the fe- 
ver has juſt now left me.” Antigonus replied,. 
« I think it was him I met at the door.“ 

94. Antigonus had a ſoldier in his ſervice, who, 
without diſcovering the leaſt marks of fear, run 
into all ,ſorts of dangers, and had done many. 


memorable actions, for which that monarch or- 
| L 6 der'd,, 
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dered, that he ſhould be brought before him; 
and, perceiving he look'd ſick and wan, gaye 
him in charge to his own phyſician, who care- 
fully attending, ſoon recover d him. War ſome 
time after breaking out, he had a command 
given him, in which it was obſerved, he behav'd 
- not with his wonted courage; and being reprov'd 
for it by Antigonus, When I fought before,” 
ſaid he, © I fought like one weary of his life; but 
< your majeſty's goodneſs having given me health, 
and a competency to ſupport it, I now know the 
value of life” 5 


That we may match the Grecians, we ſhall 
now compare Auguſtus to Philip, Julius Cæſar 
to Alexander, and M. Tully to Antigonus. 


_OCTAVIUS AUGUSTUS CESAR. 
So Ygrnenow'y at an entertainment he had 
II provided, hearing Rhœmitaces, King of 
Thrace, who had revolted to him from M. An- 
tony, vaunt, with great inſolence, of the mighty 
fervices he had done Cæſar, and obſerving him 
exceedingly officious and troubleſome, in exclaim- 
ing againſt the alliance, ſeem d to paſs this im- 
pertinent behaviour unobſerv'd, till drinking to 
one of the other princes then preſent, he ſays, 
„love treachery, but then I don't care for the 
4% traitors.” ” 5 5 
Signifying, that ſuch as have, by treaſonable 
praQtices, been inſtrumental in the execution of 
good deligns, are nevertheleſs entitled to no re- 
turn of acknowledgment on that account; for, 
tho” their ſervice may be agreeable in the mean 
time, yet traitors are always regarded as no 0- 
ther than treacherous wicked men. | 

| 956. Auguſtus 
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96. Auguſtus being told, that Erotes, com- 
miſſary of /Egypt, bought a quail, a remarkable 
fighting bird, accounted invincible, and that 
having kept it for ſome time, had that noble fow} 
kill'd and dreſs'd for his ſupper, he order'd the 
commiſſary to be ſent for, and having the caſe 
examin'd before him, condemn'd him to be im- 
mediately hang' d at the ſhip's maſt; judging that 
man unworthy of life, who, for the ſake of gra- 
tifying a vicious appetite with ſuch a ſmall mor- 
ſel, would devour a bird that might afford a vaſt 
deal of more ſport and pleaſure; and which, be- 
ſides, by a joyful omen, portended good ſucceſs 
to Cæſar's arms. 3 „ 
97. Athenodorus the philoſopher, having pre- 
vail'd on Cæſar to grant him leave to withdraw 
from court, on account of his old age, gave him 
this piece of important advice, for his future con- 
duct, before his departure, Sir, ſaid he, when- 
ever you find yourſelf in a paſſion, never fol- 
low the ſuggeſtions of it, till you have repeated 
the four and twenty letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet diſtinctly over.“ Cæſar, taking him by the 
hand, ſays, I have ſtill need of you, my friend;“ 
and ſo detain'd the philoſopher a whole year with 
him. Eo N 

The philoſopher intimated by this advice, that 
be would gain time to cool, and be leſs liable to 
be guilty of any act of indiſcretion. | 
98. Hearing that-Alexander, at the age of two 
and thirty years, after he had conquer'd almoft 
all the world, bethought himſelf what he ſhould 
do for the aſter-part of his life, he wonder'd, 
< That Alexander feared he ſhould want work, 
eas if it was not as great a taſk to goyern well, 
as to conquer.“ | | . 
This 


— 
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This was a very juſt remark on the inſatiable 
ambition of Alexander, who thought no other 
function worthy of a King, beſides that of enlarg- 
ing his dominions : but how much more difficult, 
as well as laudable a taſk it would have been, to 
cultivate and improve, with good laws, and ex- 
cellent morals, thoſe conqueſts he had already 
made, than, by violence and downright force of 
arms, to perſiſt, without end, in conquering one 
kingdom after another, in the manner he did. 
99. Having paſs'd an act, with regard to adul- 
tery, he determin'd the methods of proceedings 
on information of this crime, and the manner of 
puniſhment on conviction of it. Some time after 
this law had paſs'd, an information was lodg'd, 
accuſing a certain young man of criminal conver- 
fation with his daughter Julia: whereupon the 
Emperor, in the heat of paſſion, ſo far loft him- 
ſelf, that, in open court, he fell foul of the youth, 
and pommell'd him heartily with his own hands; 
upon which the young man cried out, Ah! 
* Czfar, you yourſelf have taken the law of me.“ 
He was ſo deeply concern'd for this piece of in-, 
diſcretion, that he refuſed to ſup for that night. 
The nature of the crime was the more heinous 
and aggravating, as it was committed on Cæſar's 
own daughter. What other prince would fo far 
moderate ſuch an affliting circumſtance? Or, 
who would have waited, upon fuch an occaſion, 
the formal proceedings and delays of laws and 
judges? Yet this mighty prince was was fo diſ- 
ſatisfied at himſelf, for happening, in a tranſport 
of paſſion, not to act in conformity to that law 
he preſcrib'd to others. a . 
100, Arguſtus, when he ſent his grandſon 
- Caius to Armenia, begg'd the gods, That he 
on „ ſhould 
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&« ſhould be bleſs'd with the benevolence of Pom- 
&« pey, the fortitude of Alexander, and his own 
cc fortune.“ OT. 8 

He prayed, that the characteriſtie virtue of each 
of theſe great men ſhould centre in his grandſon. 
But here was a notable example of fingular mo- 
deſty, when, notwithſtanding he was a prince 
of uncommon ſpirit, learning and conduct, he 
aſcrib'd his own glorious exploits to his fortune 
only. 1 5 | : 
J or. Auguſtus went to quell a tumult of young 
noblemen who had quarrel'd together; but find- 
ing they gave no ear to his advice, and ſtill per- 
ſiſted in their uproar, he ſaid, © Young men, 
hear an old man ſpeak, whom, when young, 
ec old men heard.” | 

Auguſtus was but a young man when advanc'd 
to the imperial dignity. By this ſimple admoni- 
tion he appeaſed them, and demanded no other 
ſatisfaction for their tumultuous manner of beha- 
viour. 

102. Auguſtus told Piſo, having finiſh'd a very 
elegant and ſumptuous houſe, Upon my word, 
* Piſo, you build ſo, as if Rome was to be an 
<« everlaſting city.” | 
He was no way offended at the extraordinary 
grandeur of the building, but interpteted a cir- 
cumſtance, which made the other be ſuſpected of 
aiming at the government, to an happy portent 

for the Roman empire. | 
103. A certain man preſented a book to him, 
in ſuch a timorous manner, that his hand, as he 
reach'd the book, trembled exceedingly. Au- 
guſtus faith to him, What? doſt thou ap- 
e prehend, that thou reacheſt a penny to an 
_ «elephant er” 3 A 
„ 3 8 
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There was a cuſtom among the boys, to reach 
out upon their hand the leaſt Roman coin to an 
elephant, which that animal, to the great aſtoniſh- 
ment of the ſpectators, lick d off, with his pro- 

boſcis, without hurting them in the leaſt : thus 

we ſee boys, without any dread, thruſt in their 
bands to the mouth of a bear. This beſt of 

' princes was grieved to apprehend he ſhould in the 

leaſt be thought terrible and dreadful. 

104. Auguſtus wrote a tragedy, intitled, Ajax; ; 

but, not liking it, demoliſn'd it with the ſpunge. 

Lucius the tragedian, ſome time after, aſk'd him, 

What had become of his Ajax? * He ruſh'd up- 

«© on the ſpunge,” replied Auguſtus. 

Alluding to the Argument of the play, which 
repreſented Ajax driven, by a fit of diſtraction, 

to fall upon his own ſword. 

105. Pacinnius Taurus aſk'd'a gift of Auguf- 

tus, under pretence of a popular report, that he 

ſaid was going about, That Cæſar had given him 

a great ſum of money. . Nay, but don't you 

believe that report, ſaid Czfar. 

By this merry repartee he intimated, that he 
was. not of a mind to make him a preſer nt of any 
ſuch ſum; while the other thought, that Cæſar, 
to ſave his own credit, would not ſuffer the re- 

port to be altogether groundleſs: but Cæſar put 
him in mind of another remedy, which was, not 
to be impoſed on, let men talk as they thought 
proper, to credit unn. he knew to be wich- 
out foundation. 

106. Cæſar order'd one Herennius, a young 
man, on account of his vieious practices, to be 
expell'd the camp: upon which the youth, came, 
in a very penitent and ſupplicant manner, la- 


menting his folly, and * his ſentence 
IT in 


WW Fra I. INS. 
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in this manner: With what front,” ſaith he, 
« ſhall I return home to the country? or what 
« ſhall I tell my father?” „ Why, tell him,” 


ſays Auguſtus, © that I diſobliged you.“ 


Becauſe the youth would be aſham'd to own, 
that he diſpleaſed the Emperor, Cæſar permitted 
_ to transfer the lates on himſelf. 

There was a ſoldier, who in forme expe- 
dition received a deſperate wound upon the face, 


by a ſtone darted at him. As it happen'd to be 


an honourable wound, and in a very remarkable 


place, he, being a noiſy vapouring fellow, al- 


ways talk'd of it: Cæſar, who knew him to be 
a coward, hearing him vaunt on in this ſtrain, | 
gently chanks his inſolence, ſaying, Next time 


„you run e take care how you look * 


& hind.?? 
Intimating, that this wound, he ſo much va- 


bel himſelf UPOWs Was had in the retreat, not 
in the ſkirmiſh... 


- 108, Galba was ſo deform'd and crooked, chat 


it was commonly ſaid, That Galba's genius was 


ill Iodg' d. Pleading a cauſe once before Cæſar, 

he ſays, * Cæſar, if you find me any way wrong, 
put me right.” Truly, Galba,” replies he, 

«] may admoniſh you, but can't put you 

right.“ ; 
A thing that is regrehenſible may bs put right, 

and ſo may a thing diſtorted. 

109. When the report of Herod's cruelty, in 


ordering all the male children in Syria, under 


two years of age, to be put to death, and his 
own ſon among the reft, had reach'd Auguſtus, 
he ſaid, 4* It were better for Herod's mw had he 


oy been a pig. 
fined 
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Herod was a Jew, and the Jews, from an in- 
vincible ſcruple of confcience, abftain from al} 
ſwine's fleſh. gs ob UNS 
10. Auguſtus, being at Gaul, had intelli- 
gence, that L. Cinna, the grandfon of Pompey, 
was concern'd in a plot againſt his life: nay, he 
was inform'd the manner how, the place where, 
and the time when they reſolv'd to perpetrate 
the fact, and that he was to be diſpatch'd, as he 
offer'd ſacrifice. While he was at a loſs how to 
determine in regard to this affair, and they were 
upon the point of having Cinna profcrib'd, Livia, 
Auguſtus his lady, enter'd the council-chamber: 
© Cxfar,* faith ſhe, my advice is, That you 
would uſe the meaſures ↄf the phyſicians, who, 
© not ſucceeding by the application of common 
© remedies, try the effort of contrary ones. Sure, 
© hitherto, you have, in effect, avail'd nothing 
8 oy any ſevere means you have put in practice; 
« Cinna, being now diſcover'd, can't endanger 
« your life, yet ſtill he may advance your reputa- 
© tion.* Upon this, Auguſtus order'd him to be 
brought before him; and having commemorated 
the ſeveral proofs of his mercy and favour he had 
given him, ſuch as giving him his life, upon 
taking him priſoner in the enemy's camp, mak- 
ing him a gift of his whole patrimony, and ho- 
nouring him with the office of the prieſthood, 
he aſk'd him, What reaſons might prompt 
bim to harbour any deſign, with an attempt 
of aſſaſſinating him?“ Then, obſerving Cinna 
ſtruck with aſtoniſnment, he concluded his re- 
proof in this manner: Cinna,” ſaith he, 1 
<< once gave you your life, as an enemy; and 
© now, a ſecond time, I give it you, as a traitor 
and parricide : but from this day let our _ 
: | : 66 Ip 
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« ſhip commence, and let us contend in this 
point only, Whether J, in giving you your 
« life, or you, in your future conduct to merit 
« it at my hands, ſhall ſeems to act with the 

«© preateſt candour and i ingenuity. ” After which 
he offer'd him the conſulſhip. 

111. Auguſtus ſeldom or never refaſed an in- 
vitation to any perſon's houſe, Being invited 
once, by a certain Gentleman, with whom he 
was ſcarcely acquainted, to a very mean and or- 
dinary ſupper; after the entertainment was over, 
he whiſper d his hoſt, as he was going out of 
doors, faying, © I did not know that you and I 
« were ſo well acquainted.” 

Another would have reproach'd him with the 
homelineſs of the entèrtainment: but he, ſtudy- 
ing rather to keep him in countenance, would 
attribute it to their familiarity, and would even 
give him that ſame hint in a whiſper, left the 
other gueſts. ſhould WWW 2: lhuns lt 

with his parſimony. _ 
What could be more winning and delightful, 
_ ſo much courteſy and complaiſance in ſuch 
mighty monarch, whom ſcarce any thirty of 
Kings now can match in power? 

/ 1 atinius, being perpetually troubled with 
the gout, wanted much to ſeem upon the mend- 
ing hand, whether ſo in fact, or not; inſomuch 
that once, in the hearing of Auguſtus, he boaſt- 


ed, That now he could walk at the rate of one 


mile a-day. © T believe that,” ſaid Auguſtus; 
e for now the days are conſiderably 22 1 
Inſinuating, that his diſtemper was never the 
more abated, and aſcribing his more than ordi- 
; nary progreſs in walking to the advancement in 
the length of the day. 


— 
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113. Auguſtus, being at the ſale of the effeds | 
of a certain man, who died greatly in debt, which, 


: 1 alive, he very artfully conceal'd; ordered 
the pillow: that he ſleep'd on to be purchaſed for 
tim, ſaying, © Sure it muſt be good for ſleep- 
«© ing, when one that was ſo much | in debt l 


<< ſleep any at all. 

It was no ftrange thing for Auguſtus, on ac- 
count of the multiplicity of his ering to pak 
whole nights unſlept.- _ 

114. A provincial young man came to Rome, 


who was ſo very like Auguſtus, that where-ever 


he went, he drew the eyes of every body upon 
him. Auguſtus, hearing of the ſtrange reſem- 
blance betwixt them, ſent for the youth, and, 


having view'd him, ſays, -Was ever your mo- 


ether at Rome?” No, ſays the young man 


| © but my father was often there,” 


Auguſtus, playing himſelf, intended. to bring 


| the young man's mother under a ſuſpicion of hav- 


ing been debauch'd by him: but the youth, un- 
derſtanding his drift, retorted it with a greater 


ſbew of natural anne vpn the mother of 


Auguſtus. 
115. Auguſtus being one day at the houſe 


where Cato of Utica liv'd, Strabo took that op- 


portunity to cajole him, by running out againſt 
the perverſe and obſtinate ſpirit of Cato, in chuſ- 
ing to lay violent hands upon himſelf, rather than 


acknowledge the ſupremacy of Julius Cæſar. 
That man, replies Auguſtus, who ſhows 


< his averſion to any intended change in the 
ec preſent ſtate of the commonwealth, proves 
e“ himſelf, by that very circumſtance, an honeſt 


man, as well as good member of the com- 
© munity.” | | 


5 By 
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By this reply, he, with great humanity and 


good ſenſe, defended the memory of Cato ; and, 


leſt any thing ſhould drop from him that might 


ſeem to countenance an attempt towards a revo- 
lution in the government, took care to include 
his own intereſt by the bye: for, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate, he did not mean the ſtate of the re- 
public under himſelf only, but level'd alſo at the 
time of the conſpiracy againſt Julius; for the 
8 PRESENT, (or Præſens ) among the La- 


„ implies three tenſes ; 3 the preſent; roars 


i future. 
. When Auguſtus was Cenſor, a Roman 


knight was ſued before him, charg'd under pre- 
tence of having ſquander'd his fortune: but the 


kaight prov d. to the ſatisfaction of the court, 
that he had much augmented it. However, he 
was then accuſed of not conforming to the law 
that enjoins matrimony : whereupon he made it 
appear, that he had, at that time, three children 


alive by a married wife. The knight, not ſa- 


tified with being acquitted, as he was going out 


of court, cried aloud, ** Czfar, when you want 
« to make enquiries concerning honeſt men, ſet 


* honeſt men about it.” 


Publickly declaring, that thoſe were not ho- 
neſt men, who would enter a charge ſo manifeſt- 


ly falſe againſt any other man, and touching Cæ- 
far in the interim for his neglect, in committing 
the management of his affairs to ſycophants. 
I17. Auguſtus, at a ſmall village, where he 
lay with his army, was diſturb'd from ſleep, for 


ſeveral nights running, by the ſcreaming of a' 


night-owl. A ſoldier, that was an excellent 
fowler, in expectation of ſome conſiderable pre- 


mium, took care to take ha and bring it to Cæ- 
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ſar: whereupon he was not only much compli- 
mented by the Emperor, but order d to receive 
a thouſand pieces. But the fellow had the im- 
pudence to ſay, to Cœſar's very face, 1 pre- 
fer the creature ſhould hee 5 and iſo dif- 
miſs'd it. | 

Who can but ien the aringe, that would 
with impunity paſs à common ſoldier, after be · 
„ with ſuch unaccountable contumacy. 
13 A veteran ſoldier, in danger of being 

clapp'd under an arreſt, went to Cæſar, and 
begg'd him, in public, to be preſent at his trial. 
Cæſar order'd one of his attendants, an expert 
caſuiſt, to ſtep away that inſtant, and ſtand proc- 
tor for the ſoldier. This order was 8 | 
given,, than the veteran cried out, * Cæſar, I 
employed no ſubſtitute, when your cauſe lay 
<< at ſtake at AQtium, but fought for you myſelf 
in perſon;“ and then produc'd his wounds, 
as evidence thereof. Cæſar bluſh'd upon this, 
and, leſt he ſhould ſeem either proud or un- 
grateful, went himſelf to plead perſonally For the 

ier 5 

119. Auguſtus happen'd. to be for ſame time 
very agreeably diverted at ſupper, with the mu- 
ſical band-of Turonius Flaccus, the ſlave mer- 
chant; and, notwithſtanding he made very libe- 
ral preſents in money, on moſt occaſions, to o- 
ther muſicians, yet he was ſure to pay this hand 
of Turonius in corn. The Emperor, one night 
at ſupper, aſk'd Turonius, What was become 
of his band Why, they are at the mill, 
replies the otber. 

This was by way of farcaſm on Cxſur for his 


corn preſents : however, as it was not ſpoke by 
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2 ſoldier, but a flave-brocker, he thought proper 
to paſs it unregarded. | 

120. When — after the battle of Actium, 


return'd in triumph to Rome, among others that 


congratulated him upon his victory, he was met 
by one holding a raven, which he taught to ſay, 
Hail, victorious Cæſar. Auguſtus was ſo plea- 
fed with this ſalutation, that he purchas'd the 
raven at a hundred and fifty crowns. Another, 
concern'd with him, who had the good fortune 
to teach the raven, happening to ſhare nothing 
of Cæſar's liberality, made information, that the 
ſame man had another raven, and begg d, for par- 
ticular reaſons, he ſhould be order d to produce 


it; which being no ſooner brought, than it re- 


peated its leſſon thus, Hail, victorious Anthony. 


Auguſtus was no way offended at this, only or- 


der d the informer to claim half the money ad- 
vanc'd for the bird. 

The wiſdom of this world is the ſkill of tracing 
cauſes into their effects, and at the ſame time 
making fuch uſe of the preſent, as may render it 
ſubſervient to the advantages of an after-game. 


It is, in fine, an honeſt and prudential way of 


providing againſt all chances, and making a friend 
of the ſtronger party. 

121. Others, having the like ſuccels with 
Cæſar, who had the addreſs thus to learn a 
magpie and a parrot to ſalute him in theſe terms, 
encourag'd a poor mechanic to teach a raven 
this manner of ſalutation. The mechanic, be- 
ing at ſome pains and expence to purchaſe and 
learn this bird, was wont to regret, upon not re- 


eating its lefon, Nay, both my labour and 


expence are loft upon these.“ However, the 
. by a conſtant practice of hearing this ſa- 


lutation, 
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lutation, was in a ſhort time very alert in it. 
Auguſtus, one day E and hearing the 
raven diſtinctly ſay, * Hail, victorious Cæſar, 
faith, looking at it, I have enough of theſe fs 
te lutations at home.“ The bird, remembering 
the common complaint of its preceptor, readily 
ſubjoin'd, + Nay, then both my labour and ex- 
© pences are loſt upon thee.” Auguſtus, ſmiling 
at this, order'd it to be purchiaſed at enter 
price than any of the former birds. 
122. A certain Greek was wont to meet Au- 
guſtus every morning, as he went out of his pa- 
lace to take the air, with ſome epigram or other 
in honour of him. Having purſued this practice 
for ſome time, all to no purpoſe, and the Empe- 
or perceiving he was not like to deſiſt, reſol d 
to pay him in his own coin: ſo that, having 
compoſed a Greek epigram, he ſent it, written 
in his own hand, to the poet as he came up to 
meet him. The poor Grecian, having received 
the Emperor's epigram, gave all the ſigns poſli- 
ble, as he read it, of his approbation of the poe- 
try, even to admiration. Fhen advancing up to 
Cæſar's chair, he ſays, clapping his hand into his | 
wretched purſe, and taking out a few pence, 
which he offer'd the Emperor, Sure, Au- 
guſtus, I don't make you a preſent equal to 
your fortune; but, if T had more, I would 
44 beſtow'it.” Whereupon all the people pre. 
ſent burſt out into a loud peal of laughter, and 
Auguſtus order'd his ſteward to pay him down 
a hundred thouſand ſefterces. 
123. Julia, Czfar's daughter, — 2 
ſhe ſaluted her father, that he took offence at 
her freedom of dreſs, 'tho* he made no mention 


* * 2 — next Gays: ſhe waited on his 
: Majeſty 
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Reg 


Majeſty in another change of habit : upon which 
Colas, who the day before was able to conceal 
his grief and concern, for the immodeſt manner 
in which his daughter was attir'd, could not 


- diſemble his joy upon this occaſion : bur, 


embracing her with great affection, ſays, 
« How much more is this dreſs becoming the 
« daughter of Auguſtus?” * Nay,” replies ſhe, 


© To-day I drefs'd for my father, but yeſterday 1 


dreſs'd for my huſband.” | 

124. Julia began very early to davis grey hairs. 
Juſt as her women were combing her head, and 
picking them out, Cæſar abruptly enter'd ber a- 
partment, and ſeeing ſome of the hairs, which 
were pick'd, upon her clothes, he took occaſion, 
without ſeeming to take farther notice, of men- 


tioning Julia's age, and aſk'd her, Whether the 


+ would chuſe to live till ſhe turn'd grey hair'd, 

« or till ſhe turn'd bald?” She readily anſwer- 
ing, * Father, I ſhould like better to live till I 
« turn'd\ grey.' . ** Why ſthen, ſaith he, do 
e theſe women ſo unſeaſon.bly endeavour to 
« make you bald.“ | 

125. The Tarraconians of Spain can. to tell 
Cæſar, by way of happy omen, that, a palm- 
tree ſprung up in his altar. Ir appears by 
„that,“ ſaid he, “ bow frequently you kindle 
fire upon it.. 

That which they ſtudied eo conſtrue as a ma- 
nifeſt teflimony of his divinity, he attributed to 
their own neglect, in never in any incenſe 
upon it. 

126. As a foliar » was W ſome impudent 
ſuit or other to Auguſtus, he obſerv'd Martianus, 
whom he ſuſpected to have ſome out of the way 


petition or other to make, coming up to him: 


Vor. J. M | whereupon 
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whereupon he ſays, Fellow ſoldier, I {hall no 
more grant your ſuit, than I ſhall grant that 
* which Martianus is going to make.” 

127. He refuſed bis wife Livia the freedom of 
the city, which ihe begg'd for a native of Gaul: 
but ofter'd the Gentleman an exemption from all 
manner of tributes and taxes, ſaying, That he 
would ſooner ſuffer his exchequer to fink, 
% than be ſhould proſtitute the honour of the 
5 city of Rome. 

Hence we may ſee how much he. at d whe 
public dignity to his own private advantage. 

128. The people came once to the Emperor, 
with a grievous complaint of the great ſcarcity 
and dearneſs of wine. ' But he very calmly toid 
them, That Agrippa, his ſon-in-law, had ſv 
8 repleniſb-d the city all over with good wa- 
ter, that people were not under a ane to 
* thirſt. of 

Agrippa was remarkably diligent to furniſh the 
town every where with plenty of good water: but 
Auguſtus wanted to reclaim the people from the 
uſe of wine to that of water. 

129. Being one night at ſupper in the houſe of 
Atedius Pollio, one of the flaves had the misfor- 
tune to break a chryſtal veſſel, for which Atedius 
order'd him to be inſtantly thrown into the fiſn- 
| pond, to be devour'd of the lampreys. The boy 
Aew to Cæſar's feet, begging, that he might die 
any other death except that. Cæſar was ſo 
ſhock'd at — unparalell'd ara of the man, 
that he not only order'd the boy to be diſmiſs'd, 
but commanded all the glaſs and chryftal in the 
houſe of Atedius to be broke to pieces, before his 
eyes, and thrown in the fiſh-pond inſtead of the 


boy. * which he chid . friend moſt ſe- 
| verely 


* 
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verely, „ You, Sirrab,“ faith he, „ order to 
drag men out from a houle of entertainment, 
to be torn to death in a manner too ſhocking- 
ly cruel to be heard of! If your cup is broke, 
c forſooth a human creature muſt have his bowels 
tore out! How durſt you indulge your paſſion 
e ſo far, and forget yourſelf fo much, as to have 
+ any man murder'd where Cæſar was preſent ?” 

130. Amilius Elianus was, among ſeveral ö- 
ther crimes, particularly libell'd for ſpeaking dif- 
reſpectfully of Cæſar: but he, upon the charge's 
being read, turn'd about to the accuſer, ſaying, 
„ wiſh you could prove tht to my fatisfaQtion : : 
« if-you do, I ſhall let Elianus know, that Thave 
6 a tongue as well as he, and can, in my turn, 
© ſpeak as diſreſpectfully of bim.“ Satisfied with 
theſe threatenings, he made no further enquiry 
| * him. | 

. Tiberius frequently complaints to Cæſar, 
by 8 That ſeveral people ſpoke ill of him. 
At laſt Cæſar wrote back, My Tiberius, is it 
not ſat>faQtion enough for us, that nobody can 
« do us harm ?” 

132. Auguſtus, being at the point of dea b, 
addrets*'d himſelf thus to his friends, who ſtood 
weeping round about him: “ Have I not, think 
« you, acted my part, on the ſtage of the world 
c tolerabiy we'l?” And as they unanimouſly 
allow'd, that no man's life could ever be more 
illuſtrious, or better conducted, than his had 
been, „ Why then,“ ſaid he, if fo, my 
“friends, fare wel, and give me your plau- 
8 dite.“ 

Alluding to the cuſtomary applauſe that was 
given to an ator, when the curtain fell. 
| M 2 545.6451. 4-44, "Bo 
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132. He baniſhed the two Julias, his daughter 
and grand-daughter, as he did afterwards A- 
.grippa; whereof the two firſt were infamous, and 
the laſt of a ſavage and ſordid diſpoſition, for 
which reaſon he had him abdicated, after having 
formerly adopted him. He would ſay of theſe 
three, That they were not his ſeed, but ſome 
« impoſthumes that had broken from bim; ” 
he ordered by his will that neither his daughter 
Julia, nor his grand-daughter ſhould be buried in 
his ſepulchre. Always upon mention of them, 
he would repeat aloud this verſe of Homer. 


* AY Se Nor d= Ts utveiv, dyords T . 


c 0 104 1 dy'd beſore my nuptial rite ! 
* Or had my children never ſeen the light!“ 


133. He would take any compoſition upon 
him very much amiſs, if it was not ſerious, and 
done by the greateſt maſters. He ordered the 
Prætors that they ſhould not ſuffer his name to 
be prophaned by any of the ſtage players, or buf- 
foons, under any pretence whatſoever, reſem- 
bling Alexander the Great in this part of his cha- 
racter. *** | 


C. JULIUS CASAR; 
W HEN C. Julius Cæſar put up for the 


134. dignity of chief Prieſt, he had Q. Ca- 


tulus, a man of the greateſt eminence and inter- 
eſt in all Rome, his competitor. He told his mo- 
ther on the election day, as ſhe came to the door 
with him, when he took leave of her, Mo- 


ther, 
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ther, faith he, „ your ſon ſhall this day be 
either an exile, or the chief Pontiff.” 
His high ſpirit was impatient of any repulſe. 
135. He turned away his wife Pompeia, for 
labouring under the ſcandal of being too familiar 
with Clodius. But when Clodius was indicted 
on this account, and Cæſar was cited as an evi- 
dence, he would urge nothing in prejudice of 
his wife. Whereupon the proſecutor aſked him, 
how, if he had nothing to prove againſt his wife, 
he could anſwer for turning her away? Be- 
« cauſe,” replied he, Cæſarꝰs wife ſhould not 
« be fo much as ſuſpeRed.” 
136. Tis ſaid, that being retired Som buſi- 
neſs, and reading the biſtory of Alexander, he 
ſat a great while very thoughtful, and at laft 
burſt out into tears. His friends being ſurpriz'd, 
ask'd him the reaſon of it? . Do you think,” 
faid he, „ but I have juſt cauſe to weep, when 
val conſider, that Alexander at my age conquer- 
ed ſo many nations, and I have all this time 
done nothing that is memorable? ?? | 
Tis pity this great genius had not the like pro- 
penſity to emulate the moſt moderate, rather 
than the greateſt of princes, | 
137. In his journey croſs the Alps, as he paſs'd 
by a little frozen village there, which was ftock'd 
with few inhabitants, and thoſe wretchedly poor, 
his friends, ſmiling, aſk'd by way of railery, if 
there were any canvaſſing for officers there? any 
contention, which ſhould be uppermoſt, or feuds 
of great men one againſt another? To which Cæ- 
far made anſwer, very ſeriouſly, ©* For my part, 
*© I had rather be the firſt man in this filly vil- 
66 lage, than the ſecond in Rome.” | 
M 3 This 
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TD bis is the ſo much celebrated idea of him, that 
Lucan the poet gives us upon that head, when he 
ſais, that Cæſar would bear no ſuperior, nor 
Pompey any equal. 

138. He would ſay, That great ions, 
« ſimply on account of their being ſuch, ought 
© to be atchieved, notwithſtanding they were 
attended with dangers: But then that the at- 
6 tempt ought not to be long under conſiderati- 
b+. oth becauſe diſpatch was the moſt momentu- 
<< ous point in the execution. 

The danger that attends a daring action, when 
we'l weighed, deters a man from the attempr. 
3 As he, marched againſt Pompey out of 
Gaul, he ſaid, in crofling the Rubicon, Nou 

et us caſt the dice.” 

140. When Cæſar, ** he had poſſeſs d him- 
ſelf of Rome, offered to enter the ſacred treaſury, 
to take the monies that were ſtored there, Me- 
tellus, a tribune. of the people, being treaſurer, 
reſiſted his entry, not only by ſtanding in the 
paſſage : but ſhut the door of the treaſury againſt 
him. At laſt Cæſar, turning round to him, fard, 
«© Preſume no further, or. [ ſhall lay you dead up- 
& on the ſpot.” When Metellus ſeemed aſt o- 
niſhed at theſe words, Cæſar aided, © Young 
& man, it had been much eafier 7 me to do 
de this than to ſpeak it.“ | 

141. Having waited at Dyrrachium, for the 
forces that were expected to be ſent him from 
Brunduſium, he thought them ſo long in co- 
ming, that he was put to great ſuſpence, and at 
a lols what to do. At laſt, he entered upon a 
dangerous project, which was, to go on board a 
{mall boat, without any body's knowledge, and 


attempt to croſs over to Brundufium, tho' the 
* lea 
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ſea was at that time covered with a vaſt fleet of 
the enemies. When the veſſel was almoſt over- 
whelmed by the violence of the tide and ſtorm, 
and the pilot began to deſpair of ever ſeeing the 
land, Ceſar, who was all tlis time incog, now 
diſcovered himſelf, and ſays to the pilot, almoſk 
dead already for fear, Come, truſt to fortune, 
my friend, and fear nothing, for thou carrieſt 
4 Cafar. | 

So much was his confidence and cling of 
mind, zs if he had all the Gods at command. 
At length the violence of the tempeſt increaſing, 
he was prevailed upon, tho' much againſt his will, 
to put back. When he was come to land, his 
ſoldiers run to him in whole troops, and expreſ- 
ſed how much they were: troubled to think he 
| ſhould ſo wait for other forces, as if he diſtruſſed 
them. 

142. When both the armies firſt engaged, 
Cæſar was put to the worſt, but-Pompey, in not 
vigorouſly purfuing the enemy, did not give the 
finiſhing ſtroke to this great action, but retreated 
to his army; whereupon Cæſar, at his return, 
faid to his friends, The victory to day was in 
the hand of the enemy, had they but a general 
« who knew how to improve the advantage. 
they had. 

143. Pompey, having drawn up his army in 
line of battle, at Pharfalia, ordered his front to 
ſtand their ground, and receive quietly the ene- 
mies firſt attack; Cæſar blam'd this conduct, and 
ſaid, & How Pompey was not aware, that the 
e firſt charge, if it was briſk and fierce, gave 
„ great weight to every ſtroke, and raiſed a ge- 
„ neral warmth of ſoul, which was eaſily kept a- 
e live, and improv'd by the concurrence of the 

w M 4 | | whole 
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„ whole army, whereas a delay relax'd that im- 
4c pulſe, and divine ardour which led them cn to 
& the attack.“ 
. Cxfar not only contended with Pompey for 

the fortune of war, but alſo for their {kill in 
arms. 
144. Having routed ae in the firſt 
rencounter with him, he wrote to his friends, up- 
on that affair, thus, Veni, vidi, vici.. i. e. 1 
% came, I ſaw, I conquer'd.”? | 

Intimating, that a quick diſpatch was the main 
point of action. 

145. Aﬀter the defeat of Pompey, the troops 
which followed Scipio into Africa, having run 
away, Cato, who ſaw the victory in Cæſar's 
hands, killed himſelf, rather than he ſhould be 
vanquiſhed by his enemy. Czſar, hearing the 
news of that great man's fall, cried, ** Cato, I 
| << envy thy death, ſince thou haſt envy'd me the 
* honour of giving thee thy life.? 

146. Some, ſuſpecting Anthony and Dolabella 
concerned in a plot — 2 Czſar's life, warned 
him to be aware of them, he anſwered, << I 
don't fear theſe jolly fat youths; but theſe 
„pale and meagre gentlemen I diſtruſt, Py point 
ing to Brutus and Caſſius. 

His ſuſpicion was not ill grounded, for he was 
| ſlain by theſe two. 
147. The day before his aſſaſſination, a diſpute 
| nents at ſupper, what manner of death was the 
beſt. Cæſar inftantly ſaid, before any other 
could ſpeak,. ** A ſudden one. | 
He happened to die that death he Judged the 
belt. 
| 148. Cæſar, as he paſſed along, was, by the 


acclamations of ſome that ſtood in the way. for 
that 
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that purpoſe, ſaluted King, to try how the 
people ſhould like it. The people ſhow'd great 
murmuring and diſtaſte at it. Cæſar, finding 
where the wind ſtood, ſlighted it, and ſaid, as 
if they had miſtaken his name, (Rex being a 
ſirname among the Romans) I'm not (Rex) 
« King, but Cafar.” 

149. One of the common — crown'd Cæ- 
ſar's ſtatue with a laurel diadem, wound up by a 
white fillet. But two of the Tribunes went di- 
rely, pull'd it off, had the man apprehended, 
and afterwards committed him. Cæſar ſo high- 
ly. reſented this, that he deprived them both of 
their power, and pleaded that, as an excuſe, left 
he might be thought to aim at the ſovereign power, 
% Becauſe of them, he had it not left optio- 
“ nal to himſelf to refuſe the honour importun d 
upon him.“ 

150. Now when plots and conſpiracies ſeem'd 
to be formed from all quarters againſt Cæſar, and 
he himſelſ was oſten warned to be aware, he 
would anſwer, That it was better once to un- 
dergo any evil, than to live in perpetual appre- 
«© henſions of it.” 

Meaning, that a man does not truly live, who 
is in CE fear of death. | 

When Cæſar now proceeded with open 
wi againſt the laws, Conſidius, a very old 
man, took the freedom one day to tell him, that 
the reaſon why the Senate did not conveen, was 
for fear of his army, Cæſar preſently aſk'd him, 
* Why don't you, from the fame fear, keep at 
„% home? To which the old man replied, 
i My age guards me againſt fear; for the ſmail 
remains of my life are not worth much cau - 


; tion. A 
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152. When Metellus oppoſed his entering the 
treaſury to take away the money, and inſiſted 
that it was an open violation and breach of the 
laws, Cæſar ſaid, ** Law and arms can't govern 
6 at one and the ſame time; and if you are not 
<< able to bear ſuch violent meaſures, take your- 
& felf quietly away, for war doth not admit of 
long ſpeeches ; whenever I have laid down 
«© my arms, and entered into terms of peace, 
4 come then, if you think proper, and plead the 
< cauſe of the people. 
135. He would ſay, © That he took the ſame 
% meaſures againſt an enemy, as the phyſicians 
« take againſt diſeaſes, which they think 
a — adviſeable to remove by famine, than by 
© ftee __ | 
Tue phy ſicians never have recourſe to inciſions 
till once they have try'd every other expedient. 
The Italians retain this practice of famiſhing diſ- 
eaſes even to this day. _ 

154. Sylla, on his obtaining the Prztorſhip, 
threatned to level all his power at Cæſar: But 
Cæſar ſaid ſmiling, ** You do right, to call that 
power your own, which you bought with your 
% money 
ntimating, that Sylla obtained the magiſtracy 
by gifts and largeſſes. 

155. Cæſar landing on the ſhore of Africa, 

happened to have a fall, which, for fear it ſhould 
have been interpreted by his followers as an ill o- 
men to his deſigns on that country, turn'd it, 
by a ſudden thought, and a peculiar preſence of 
mind, into a lucky preſage, for as he fell he ex- 
tended his arms, and cried out aloud, „ With 
% what pleaſure, O Africk, do 1 thus embrace 


"i thee!” 
| * | Cai, 


« way. 
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156. Cæſar, in his Anti-Cato, a book that is 


loſt, which he wrote againſt Cato, endeavouring 


to ſhow the force of opinion, and reverence of a 


man that had once obtained a popular reputation, 


ſaid, ** That there. were ſome who found Cato 

60 a and were aſhamed inſtead of Cato.“ 
157. The Romans, when they addreſs'd the 

people, were wont to ſtile them, Ye Romans; 


when commanders in war ſpoke to their army, 


they ſtiled them, My fellow ſoldiers. There 


was a mutiny in Cæſar's army, and ſomewhat 


the ſoldiers would have had, but would not de- 
clare themſelves in it: only demanded a miſſion, 
or diſcharge, though with no intention it ſhould 


be granted, only knowing that Ca far had at that 
time great need of their ſervice, thought by this 


means, to wrench him to their cther deſires. 
Whereupon, with one cry, they a{k'd miſſion. 
Cæſar, after ſilence made, ſaid, T, for my 
part, ye Romans,” This title did ac- 


| tually beſpeak them diſmiſs'd, which voice they 


no ſooner heard, than they mutinied again, and 


would not ſuffer bim to go on with his ſpeech, 


till once he called them by the name of his fellow 
ſoldiers, and ſo, with that one word, he appeaſed 
the ſedition. 

158%, Cæſar would ſay of Sylla, for reſigning 
his dictatorſhip, ** Sylla js ſo ignorant of letters 
that he cannot dictate.” 

159. Cæſar in an engagement, where the e- 
nemy bad the better, took an enſign, who was 
running away, by the neck, and forcing-him to 
face about, ſaid, © Look, the enemy is that 
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POMPEY. the Great. 5 


180 0. Pompey, firnam'd the Great, was 

s much beloved by the Roman people, 
as his . was hated by them. He, while yet 
a young man, join'd himſelf heartily in the facti- 


on of Sylla, and, tho he was, at this time, nei- 
ther 2 magiflrate or ſenator, he raiſed a very 
powerful army in Italy. When Sylla ſent him 


orders to join himſelf, he ſaid, 5+ I ſhall not ex- 
„ hibit before the Emperor a body of raw troops, 


“ nor y.t troops without their ſpoils and con- 
cc queſts. 33 


Neither did he come to Sylla before he routed 


the ſeveral generals of the enemy in many battles, 


and at this age gave proof of his being both an 
excellent prince and one born to great actions. | 
161. Being created Emperor,, and ſent by 


Fylla into Sicilv, he not only made it appear, 


that he was a brave, but alſo a juſt commander ; 
for knowing that his ſoldiers were very diſorderly 


in their march, doing violence upon the road, he 


ordered their ſwords to be ſealed up in their ſcab- 
bards, and whoſoever kept them not fo were le 
verely puniſhed. 

162. Pompey having determin'd to cut off the 
Mamertines to a man, for being ſtubborn abet- 
tors of the enemy, there ſtept out one Sthenius, 
a leader of the people, who craving audience of 


' Pompey, adreſſed him thus, What you are about, 


Pompey, is by no means conſiſtent with juſtice, 
if for the fauit of one man you deftroy an inno- 
cent nation: For, I myſelf have been the man 
who perſuaded my friends, and forc'd my ene- 


mies to follow Marius's party. Pompey ſo ad- 


mired 
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mired the gallantry of this brave man, that he 
ſaid, ** He would pardon the Mamertines, be- 
« cauſe they were perſuaded by ſuch a man, h 
<< preferr'd the welfare of his country to his 
« own life.” Whereupon he ſet Sthenius and the 
Mamartines at liberty. 

In Sthenius we have examplified that ſpirit a 
prince ſhould exert towards the Commonwealth 
in time of danger; and Pompey exhibits a docu- 
ment of great placability, in honouring the brave 
man's piety to his country, rather than. indulge 
his own reſentment. 

' 163. Pompey, having paſs'd over into Lybia 
againſt Domitius, gave him a total overthrow, 
upon Which the army faluted him by the name of 
Emperor : But he declined it, telling them, 
«© TT hat he could not, by any means, accept of 
«© that honourable title, as long as he ſaw any 
of the forts or garriſons of the enemy ſtand- 
ing.“ The ſoldiers hearing this, went pre- 
ſently to work, in midſt of a deluge of rain, 
made an affault upon the works and trenches, 
and took the camp where the enemy lay for- 
tified, by ſtorm. 

He refuſed that dignity ſo much importun'd 
upon him, till once it was attain'd in merit of 
his actions. 

164. On his return from this victory, Sylla, 
among ſeveral other honours conferr'd upon him, 
was the firſt that gave him the ſirname of Pom- 

y the Great. But not ſatisfied with theſe 
marks of diſtinction, he inſiſted on a triumph, 
which Sylla ftifly oppoſed, on account that the 
laws allow'd that honour to none but ſuch as were 
ſenators: Whereas Pompey was not yet arfived 
to the age of being in that rank, However he 

? Was 
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was no way daunted at this, but told thoſe about 
' him, „That he wiſh'd Sy lla to recollect with 
<« himſelf, that more worſhiped the riſing than 
cc the ſetting ſun.” Upon which Sylla cried out, 
Even let him triumph. 

Sylla in reality dreaded the ſpirit and growing 


glory of this aſpiring youth, and made no heſita- 


tion to yield to him, whom he perceived inca- 
pable of yielding to any one. 
. 2 a perſon of great quality, be- 
ſides moſt part of the ſoldiery, were incenſed that a 
triumph ſhould be granted Pompey; not that they 
. dN Pompey a triumph, but becauſe they want- 
ed to be brought over by gifts and preſents to a- 
5 to it. Wherefore they began to clamour, 
and threatned, that otherwiſe, they would plun- 
der the money which mould be carried along in 
the triumphal ſhow. Upon that, Servilius and 
Glaucia adviſed him, = than. let the ſoldiers 
_ plunder the money, to divide it among them. 
But Pompey regarded theſe as little as the reſt, 
and plainly told them, That he would rather 
. *< Joſe the honour of a triumph, than flatter 
ce them.” Then he preſented ſome laurel gar- 
lande, and deſired them to begin their plunder 
thence. Servilius, upon that, openly ſaid, Now 
„ Pompey, I perceive that thou art truly great, 
% and worthy of a triumph.“ 

Pompey did not eſteem that as a ſpecious tri- 
umph, which was obtained by court, gifts, or 
donations. . . 

167. There was an ancient cuſtom among the 
Romans, that the Knights, who ſery'd the time 
alloted by law in the army, ſhould lead their 
horſe to the market - place before the two Cen- 


ſors, and, that * there commemorated the 
f ſeveral 


— 
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ſeveral. ex editibns they were in, and given an 
account of the Commanders and Generals under 
whom. they ſerved, they were diſcharged, every 
man with He: or diſgrace, according to his 
| deſerts. Pompey, with all the enſigns of a Con- 
ſul, himſelf leading his horſe in his hand, came 
to the bench before the Cenſors Gallius — Len- 
tulus, and being interrogated by them, according 
to cuſtom, whether he had ſerved out all the 
time in the wars, and gone through all the mi- 
litary duties preſcribed by the law of arms, he 
replied with a loud voice, Yes, I have ſerved 
&« all, and all under myſelf as General. 

Meaning that, notwithſtanding his being Ge- 
neral, he very knowingly performed all the duties 
of a ſoldier, and that one and the ſame man was 
both a good general and an intrepid ſoldier, than 
which accompliſhments, no greater character can 
fall to the ſhare of a prince. 

168. Lucius Lucullus, after reſigning his mi- 
litary employments, addicted himſelf much to 
pleaſures, and high living. Reproaching Pom- 
pey one day, for involving himfelf in more buſi- 
neſs than was ſuitable to his years, Pompey an- 
ſwered, ** *Tis much leſs ſuitable to the years 
an old man, to devote bimſelf to | pleaſures, 
than to govern the ſtate.” 

He very fagely reprov'd the opinion of thoſe 
who think, that old men ſhou'd be employ'd in 
nothing, when it is but a decency incumbent on 
them, to die either in governing, or ſupporting 
the ſtate. Luxury and ſloth are juſtly accounted 
folly in young men, but they are crimes in old 

Men. 
169. His phyſician preſcribed 8 on b s 


being taken ill, to feed upon thtuſhes, 15 
is 
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his ſtomach nauſeated common meats : But upon 

ſearch, there was none to be had, becauſe it hap- 
pened to be the wrong ſeaſon for theſe kind of 
birds. Upon which ſome body propoſed that he 
ſnould ſend to Lucullus who kept them all the 
year round. Why, ſaid reg 6 ſhould not 
te Pompey live, if Lucullus was not addiQted to 
« delicacies.” So, not minding the preſcriptions 
of the phyſician, he contented imſelf with ſuch 
meats as could be more eaſily procured. 

A truly great and maſculine ſpirit, who would 
not accept of life itſelf, on the terms of being ſuf- 
tain'd by dainties. | 

170. Pompey, in time of a great dearth of 
grain at Rome, was appointed purveyor, hav- 
ing all the managment of the corn trade under 
his adminiſtration, Whereupon failing.in perſon 
to Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily, he made up vaſt 
ſtores of corn; and now being juſt ready to ſet 
fail, upon his voyage homeward-bound; there 
blew a mighty tempeſt at ſea, which raiſed a 
doubt even among the commanders themſelves, 
whether it was ſafe to put to fea or not; but Pom- 
pey himſelf went firſt on board, and commanded 
the mariners to weigh anchor, declaring with a 
loud voice, There is a neceſſity we ſhould fail, 
hut no neceflity we ſhould live.“ 

Meaning, that our concern for our-country 
in diſtreſs, ought to overballance, and take place 
of any private regard to ſelf preſervation, as it is 
more praiſeworthy to haſten the relief of our 
country. Tis in like manner the greateſt diſ- 
grace to delay that relief, from any ſelfiſh or in- 
ferior conſideration, more eſpecially, when our 
country happens to be in extreme hazard. Hence 


we may underſtand, that the brute creation, upon 
- | their 
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their loſs of liberty, are not the only animals that 
fall into ſervitude: But that the beſt ſpirited, and 
moſt untractable ſort of men are tamed by hun- 
ger; and upon the whole, we are inſtructed, 
that public Dy ſhould take place of private ſe⸗ 
curit 

I * When now the differences between Cæ- 
ſar and Pompey became diſcernable, Marcellus, 
one of thoſe whom Pompey was thought to raiſe 
from a mean beginning, deſerted his intereſt, and 
| favoured that of Czſar: nay had the aſſurance to 
inveigh bitterly againſt. Pompey in the open Se- 
nate,  Whereupon Pompey as ſharply check'd 
him. Don t you bluſh, „ Marcellus,” ſaith he, 
4 to revile, without either gratitude or honour,” a 
© man who, from a mute, made you an eloquent 
« orator, and of a poor ſtarveling, glu | you 
«© even to a vomit? ” 

This was a ſevere rebuke to him for his i ingra- 
titude, by applying his dignity, authority and e- 
loquence, in prejudice of him to whom he owed 
one and all of them. This ingratitude is of the 
"_ kind : but alas! *tis too commonly met 
wit 
172. When Pompey ropaived all the diftreſs'd 
States into favour, and treated them all with 
great humanity, except the Mamertines alone, 
who proteſted againſt his court and Juriſdiction, 
alledging their priviledge and exemption, founded 
on an ancient charter, or grant from the Romans, 
he replied, What? will you never leave prat- 
ing of laws to us, who have ſwords by our 

% ſides? ?? | 

173. He would freely own, that he had the 
ſeveral offices he bore in the Magiſtracy, confer- 


red * him before he himſelf expected them: 
| But 
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But that he reſigned. theſe, offices. before others 
| expected i it. R 3 
That he"o prematurely inveſted, himſelf : in the 
E. ernment of the ſtate, was owing either to his 
ortune, or his early virtues, but that he ſoon re- 
ſigned theſe char:Rers exhibits the criterion of a 
modeſt man, and one that had no aim at tyran- 
ny: but had an eye only to the advantage of the 
Commonwealth. 
174. After his deſeat at 1 9 5 be fled to 
pt; when he was ſtepping out "os his own | 
galley into a ſmall, hſhing tiff, the King of Ægypt 
ſent to fetch bim; turning about towards his wife 
and ſon, he ee 0 e of outs: 


_ ; 
15 mg th Tdgwne 8 


| ce Keiyov 07 abba Xe 0 8 * 


* 


1 Pe chat o once falls. into, a tyrant” 5 pow 'n, 
« Becomes A ave, tho he were fres befote. 


| " Hs ſeem'd to bave prefag'd his. own deſlrudi- 
on. Soon after he ſtept down to the boat, being 
run thro the body with a ſword, be took his 
gown with both his hands, and wrapping it round 
bis head, fetch'd one groan, and quietly yielded 
| himſelf to his fate, 
175. Pompey, not reliſhing the rvilery and bans 
ter of Fully, would ſay among themſelyes, * Go 
«© over to Cæſar, and you'll frighten me.“ 
_  Animadverting upon the diſpoſition of that 
man, which they ſay, was very humble, and 
courteous to his enemies, but obſtinate aud abu- 
ive to his friends. 


_ When he received advice m— letters from 
| *;> the 
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the ſenate, That he was, by the ſuffrages of all 
the tribes, made ford of all that power which, 
Syla made himſelf maſter of by conqueſt, ſmit- 
ing his thighs, he broke out in a great paſſion,. 
ſayings % Good gods, what an endleſs train of 
war is here] How much better might my lot. 
« bave fallen among the inglorious crowd, un- 
44 known and unregarded, if my fate be ſuch, 
« that I muſt always deſpair of thoſe happier mo- 
© ments, wherein ! might ſtem this tide of en- 
« vy, and live-at peace, in a country retirements; 
and the enjoyment of a dearer wife.“ 

One without experience contends. for power: 
but one acquainted with the fatigues and incon- 
venieneies of it, n it: N to refign all power 
is not ſafe, | 


177 
would. bend all his forces againſt the city, they 


could not ſee what power was able to reſiſt him, 
he, with a ſcoraful ſmile, bidding them take no 


care of that, replied, Whenever I ſtamp. with 


my foot in any part of Italy, there will iſſue | 


“ forth; im an inſtant, enough of forces, both 
« horſe and foot.“ 


A. great aſſurance of miod, is fortune had but 


anſwer d his expectations. - 
178, Pompey, at the battle of Pharſalia, ſeen 


ing that his army was routed, and that all was 
loit, look'd like one diſtracted, and walk'd from 


the field ſlowly into the camp, without ſpeaking 
a word to any man, went into his own tent, and 
ſat him down, till perceiving ſome of the enemy 
fall in with his men that were flying to the camp, 


then he dropt only this expreſſion, sub is 


rare lo What? inte the very camp ? 10 


Then he roſe up, and putting on a garment 
ſuitable 


As ſome were ſeying, that, if Cæſar 
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ſuitable to his preſent fortune, ſecretly depart- 
ed. 4 VVV 8 
179. Cato, inveighing bitterly againſt Pompey, 
told him, how he had often foretold; from the 
very beginning, touching Cæſar's power, that it 
was daily increafing, and boded no good to a po- 
pular government, but ſenſibly tended to intro- 
duce tyranny : he made anſwer, Indeed, Ca- 
© to, your ſentiments were more like thoſe 
„ of a prophet: but mine more like thoſe of 
„% TRIS £65 T7 
Intimating, that Cato ſpoke at beſt but by 
gueſs; becauſe no perſon can determine for cer- 
tainty the iſſue of human affairs: but that he him- 
ſelf indulg'd ſuch tender ſentiments, as his friend- 
ſhip, in interceeding for him, dictated. The du- 
ties due to his friend were determined; but the 
event, that his friend ſhould prove his enemy, 
was uncertain. *Tis more humane to hope that 
the intentions of our friend towards-us are good, 


— 


than to prognofticate their being bad. 


But now, leſt we ſhould offend, by dwelling 
too long upon this ſort of entertainment, we ſhall 
beg leave to vary the ſcenes, and to bring, in 
the next place, a few of the moſt celebrated ora- 
tors of antiquity upon the ſtage. 


3 H O CIO N the A THE TAS, 


180. TyHocion was by birth an Athenian : 
I but his difcourſe was fo ,grave, pithy, 
and full of uſeful remarks, with a ſententious 
brevity, beſides being ſo auſtere and vpright in 
his morals, that he might in theſe — N 
5 : It) 
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| ſtyld a Lacedemonian. He reſembled Socrates 


in this particular, that the conſtancy of his mind 
was ſuch, as never to be ſeen either to laugh or 


weep. One of his friends, having often obſery'd, 


that, while the theatre was crowded with ſpecta- 
tors, he uſed to walk alone behind the ſcenes, 
muſing and looking very thoughtful, went up to 


him once, ſaying, * Phocion, you ſeem to be very 
© thoughtful.” * Yes, verily,” replied he, I 


am conſidering wherein I may retrench what I 
* am going to ſay to the Athenians,” -- 
Others are generally ſollicitous to come pre- 
par'd to flouriſh and expatiate upon the topic in 
hand, to the intent they may appear eloquent: 
but be had a quite contrary aim in view, viz. 
that he ſhould ſpeak no more than what was to 
the point, and that in as conciſe terms as poſ- 
ſible. 
181. The oracle having declared to the Athe- 
nians, that there was a certain man in the city, 
who made it his conſtant practice to thwart all 


the meaſures of the publick, the people unani- 


mouſly decreed, that there ſhould be a ſtrict en- 
quiry made to diſcover this man. Bur Phocion 
inſtantly betray'd himſelf, deſiring them to look 
no farther : «+ For indeed, *” faith he, I am 
e the man, who am never ſatisfied with your 
proceedings, and conſequently I muſt be the 
“% man meant by the oracle.“ 

We are apt to be undetermin'd which is the 
principal ſubject of admiration that preſents itſelf 
here : either the orator's intrepidity, or his cle- 
mency, which would not ſuffer any ſuſpicion to 


devolve on the innocent; and next, we are e- 


qually challeng'd to admire his ſingular prudence 
and ſagacity, which muſt enable him to RO 
at 
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that the multitude are univerſally carried adrift 
by their paſſions, inſomuch that they Warder El- 
ther: ſay or do any thing prudentially. 
182, Happening one day, in an afſembly of 
dhe people, to deliver his opinions to the general 
approbation of the multitude, he, turning about 
to ſome of his friends, demanded to know, 
„What fooliſh or ungvarded expreſſion might 
« have — thy him, ſo as to merit their ap- 
e plauſe ? « 

He had turk i A prepoſſuſion, that nothing: ju ju- 
Aan, ſpok e could take with the people. 
183. The Athepians, making vaſt prepara- 

tions for an approaching feftival, according to 
cuſtom ſent about to the citizens for their ſeveral 
ſupplies. Phocion, while all the reſt contributed 
towards defraying the charges of the ſacrifices, 
was very frequently call'd upon, and at length told 
the collectore, Now, were it not unjuſt in 
me, to give you ought, at the ſame time 1 
| 40 give him e dene to one of his 
creditors. 

Moſt people are of the opinion, that nothing 
is ſo piouſly laid out, as that which is expended 
on'temples, ſacrifices, and holy rites. But this 
ingenuous man was of opinion, that it was a much 
more religious principle to give every man his 
due. What is it may we think of ſuch as defraud 
their wives and children, in order to build palaces 
and grand ſtructures for the habitations of prieſts, 
and who beſtow a great part of their revenues and 
eſtates towards maintaining a crew of J uſe- 


hong aye irreligious'drones. 
184. Upon a time that the nie erewy . of o- 


Fabse endeavouring to run him down, bandy'd 
* him, Demolthenes ſaid, Phocion, the 


5 Athenians 
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« Athenians will tear thee to pieces, if once they 
grow mad ;' and thee,” replies Phocion, * 
„ once they recover their fenſes“ “ 

Demoſthenes was a man that always ſtudied to 
catch the mul:itude, and conſequently ſpoke rather 
to pleaſe than to profit them. 

185, Ariſtogiton, the ſlanderer, being ſen- 
tenc'd to end his days in a goal, ſent to Pho- 
cion, earneſtly begging to ſpeak with him in the 
priſon. Phocion's friends diſſuading him from 
going, Why, by your favour,” faith he, 
“ where ſhould I chuſe rather to _ Ariſtogi- 
« ton a viſit?” © | 
Signiſying, that he would not go tO patronize 
the {landerer, but to have the ſatisfaction of view- 
ing his deſerved calamity. 


186. Alexander the Great ſent to Phocien a 


preſent of an hundred talents, which being 
brought to Athens, Phocion aſk'd the bearers, 
% How it camè about, that, among all the reſt 
of the Athenians, he alone ſhould be fo high- 


ly oblig'd to the King's bounty?“ Being 
told, That Alexander eſteem'd him as the on- 


1 perſon of. honour and worth: If he thinks 


«© Ja,” replies Phocion, % may it pleaſe his Ma- 


„ jefty, to permit me to continue ſo, and to be 
« fill To reputed.” : 


How wittily he converted the argument made 


uſe of by the meſſengers, to an handle for refuſ- 
ing the money ! Who can forbear to admire the 


ſincerity of ſuch an uncorrupted mind? Phocion 
was poor, yet, notwithſtanding, he ftood un- 
moy'd by the temptation of this vaſt preſent. Tt 


may allo ſerve for a document, that thoſe con- 


cern 'd in th adminiſtration of * ſtate, who ac- 
cept 
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cept of preſents neither are, nor ought 40 be e- 


ſteem' d 0 men. 
e 


187. n „ eee demanded the gallies 
which the Athenians had agreed to furniſh him 


55 with, the orators oppoſed the ſending them, and 
the council demanded Phocion's ſenſe upon the 


head; he told them freely, Gentlemen, 1 
wy ſhould either have you make ſure of the victo- 


6 77 or be friends with the viRor.” 


e briefly intimated, that Alexander was not 
to be denied in any thing, unleſs. they could de- 


pend ſo much upon their own force, as to be able 
to quell that paſſionate youth: but, ſince Alex 


ander ſeem'd ſuperior in that regard, he did not 

think it adviſeable to provoke a young man, as 

he was, incapable of bearing a repulſe. 
188. A vague report being ſpread about, that 


Alexander was dead, the orators of Athens in- 
ſtantly ruſh'd out, exhorting the people to declare 


war, without loſs of time: but Phocion deſired 


them to wait till they were better inform'd. 
For, ſays he, if Alexander is dead to- 


wy day, why, he will be fo to-morrow, and ever 
6c after. 3”, x | 

189. When Leoſthenes moved the city. of A- 
thens to embark in the Grecian war, railing the 
people with mighty. hopes of. liberty and great 


_ dominion, © Young man,” ſaid Phocion, ** your 


8 language i is like the cypreſs-1 0 fair, tall and 


4 topping, but without fruit.” 


No parallel could be made more onolicable to 
a ſplendid, w and puffing, but unfruitſul 


oration. 


190. When, in in the en of the war, 


matters ſucceeded ſo very well, that, by orders 


of che ** mens. were ny ſacrifices offer'd Y 
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the people, to ſow their gratitude to the gods: 
Page being aſk d, If theſe feats were diſ- 
to him? anſwer'd, * They would be. 
« agrecable'to me, were'they decifive.** *' ' 
191. The Macedonians, having invaded At- 
tica, continued to ravage the ſea-coaft, waſting 
and pillaging the country all over, when Phocion 
was ſent ' againſt them with an army, conſiſting | 
chiefly of the Athenian youth, „newly tais d. But 
ſeveral of theſe young ſoldiers, being ſo pragmati- 
cal and ittertcddling in marſhalling the army, 
would needs tutor him, how he ſhould poſ- 
ſefs himſelf of ſuch a hill, diſpoſe the cavalry in 
ſuch another place, and range the battalions to the 
beſt advantage: whereupon Phocion cried out, 
O Hercules, how many Generals have I here, 
« and how few ſoldiers ! * 15 
A ſarcaſm on the temerity of theſe young ben. 
tlemen, in attempting to anticipate the Generals 
directions, when it is more the office of a ſoldier 
to fight as directed, than pretend to adviſe his 
General. However, having engaged the enemy, 
he gave them a total defeat. Way 
192. Antipater uſed to ſay, „ That he had 
« two friends at Athens: one of which, Phocion, 
ehe could never perſuade to accept of any thing; 
«and the other, Demades, be. could Never gart. 
* fy by giving him enough.” WO: 
193. Antipater deſir d Phocio urn peut 
of juſtice, in order to ſerve him in ſome particu- Ir 
lar. caſe or other but Phocion anfwer'd; '* An- 
tipater, you cafi't uſe we. both 2 as a friend and 
« a flatterer.” - ee en 
A friend forwards the Meere of Hdthbr;while bs 
| thinks his medfures fair an! equitable: one friend 
ought to aſk nothing of another, but what is fair 
VobL Eo LR, > 
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and equitable. But a Aregphont: will come into 


ny, ſcheme, , if never 0 vi llainous or nefarious.” 
After the of Antipater, the Athe- 
1 republic reſum d their former popular 
vernment : whereupon Phocion .. * 
bly of the people, entenc'd to die. hen the 
aſſembly was diſmiſs d, as be, with ſome other of 
bis friends, who were condemn'd together with 
him, were remanded. back. to priſon, to: be exe- 
cuted, ſeveral of the people followed them, em- 
bracing and weeping over | them. Phocion's coun- 
tenance was not in the leaſt changed: but one 
of His enemies, reviling and abuſin ng him as he 
paſſed, came, up JM Rem im, and ſpit. in his face; 
at which, Pho: 150 ooking, - magiſtrates, 
ly ſa e ! this man's rude- 


G man made 1 20 


ious, Saen put upon 
cry. out for vengeance againſt 
to law, inſulted; a con- 


A. 2 bu 


= a dt deſir d, that he ſhould be 
reſfrain d, as exhibiting. a bay. example, and an 


A to 
2 


manners. term'd a flagrant 
againſt the law, only a piece of rude- 


2 thoſe, 3 d*t 
2 obſerv'd the . 


1 Evippus, 
0 Nee 
1 1 and preparing it, 
began to 7 his 


tioner wg 
9 8 th he receiv d: where 


Was. much di 

contig, and the — A 

upon Phoci ocion . | W hat? is it not enou 
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Phogion ot only died innocent, but merited 
well of the Ae whende het ought, that it 
it muſt be no ſmall comfort for an innocent man 
to die together with" ahotHer innocent man. 

196. When he receiv'd his deadly potion, one 
of his friends aſk d him, If he 1 to ſpeak 
with his fon, who was there 188 ſent? „ Yes, 

ce by all means,” replies ie: t ra dareting bin- 
ſelf to tne outh, he ſays, Son, I command 
«© and coi) rs be thee, to 0 the ill treatment 
« thy Mey; nfeets with from the Athenians.” 
The diſtant hope, that their death will be a- 
veng'd, is generally the chief conſolation of ſuch 
as ſuffer in this manner : but it was his laſt de- 
ſire, that his ſom ſhould entertain no thoughts of 
revenging his father's unjuft ſufferings, and deſired 
him to retain the piety due to his country, and 
drop all thoughts of * father's treatment. _ 

197. Nieodles; the deareſt and moſt faithful of 
his friends, degg d him, to drink the poiſon firſt, 
« Ah! my friend,” faith Phacion, * this is the 
<« moſt harſh and "ig! ateful req \veft thou haſt e- 
ce her made me: but fince, thio? my whole life, I 


<< have Heyer denied thee any thing,F muſt gratify = 


dc thee in this alſo;” 

198. Having alt drunk, there anteil of 
the due proportioln: and the exeturioier * | 
to prepare more, except* 74 would pay 
twelve draclittias, to defray” ff Mend f e 
draught; ſo that, b fellow ty; Phs- 
ciori's execution was for ede cle At laft 
calling out to ohe of his friends that ſtood 
bim, „ What?” ſays he, 4 can't a man die on 
< free coſt among the Athenians ? and 84 75 
him E 


cutioner. | 
= Ne. 2 M. TULLIUS | 
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MN. TULLIUS 01 CERO. 
109. I. deriding the rheto 1 bis time, 


for being ſo noiſy in their pleadings, he 
would ſay, That they were like lame men, 
1 becauſe that, for want of ability to ſpeak, they | 
«© had recourſe to bawlings! in aanner h e 
« other had to horſes.” | 
This ſort of men may ill of met wth obo, | 
finding themſelves behind-hand in the debate, fly 
out abruptly into furious and opprobrious lufunke; ; 
or failing, for want of ability, to perſuade by ar- 
guments and fair reaſonings, try their ſucces by 


ſcandal and high words. | 
200. Verres, havi a ſon, . was = 
baſely to proſtitute his beauty, reproach d gens 
with being a catamite; he replied, You ſhould 
„ begin at home with this manner of reproach.” 
Meaning, that this ſcandalous aſperſion did not 
at leaſt ſuit him more than it did the ſlanderer's 
ſon. Parents are bound to rebuke their children: 
but their zeproofs_ ſhould be given within doors, 
leſt the ſcandal may take air, and wing abroad. 
But they publifh a own ſcandal, who reproach 
others. x 54 * vices they themſelves find the 
common practice of their on children. 
1 Wben Metellus told Cicero, That he 
had deſtroyed more as a witneſs than he had ever 
' _ faved as an advocate: I confelſs.it,” faith he; ; 
bor I have much more truth than eloquence. 

5 1 With what a ſurp priſing £ eſs, of wit did he 
4 -- convert to his own —— It e this Hur von. ur- 
on his charactet !! 

202. Met whoſe mother was accoun ited 


a lewd woman, in a a diſpute betwixt him and Ci- 
SEHK TM e317 dee ro. 
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cero, would often cry out, with an intention to 
mas the other with his mean deſcent, * Ah! 


- her,” replies Cicero, „has put it out of thy 
e power to tell who thy father was” 
2803. The ſame: Metellus, being a man re- 
markable for his levity and inconſtant humour, 
having buried his preceptor Diodorus, under 


whom he ſtudied rhetoric, with: more than com- 
mon curioſity, had ſet up a marble crow on wing 
over his monument, which Cicero obſerving, 
ſaid. Why indeed, Metellus, thou haſt re- 


«4 warded thy tutor with much judgment ;. for 
© he has rather taught thee to fly than ſpeak.” 
204. There was one Octavius, ſuppoſed. an 


African born, told T ully, while pleading, by 


way of inſiguation, that he diſapprov'd of his rea- 
ſonings, * Why, 1 don't hear you And yet 
« thy ear is bored,” replies Cicero. 

There was a cuſtom prevailed in Africa of 


boring their ears, through which they ſuſpend · 
ed theſe rings and Jewels which we now wear as 


pendants to our neck. 
205. Having cited C. Papilics,* otie*who'af- 
fected to be thought a great lawyer, though re- 


markably ignorant and unlearn'd, to bear teſtimo- 


ny in a certain cauſe, whom, when he ſaid, © I 
know nothing of the matter, Cicero anſwer” d, 
* Perhaps you apprehend, that we interrogate 
you upon a point of law,” 

2006. Hortenſius the orator, nevi received 
from Verres' a preſent of a fine ſilver ſphynx, by 
way of acknowledgment for defending him in a 
ſuit at law, being queſtion'd ſome how intricate- 
ly by Cicero, in a paſſage during his pleadings, 


. — he obliquely reflected on him, ſaid, * 1 


N 3 © have 


icero, who was thy father ?*' “ Thy mo- 5 
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ha A ing a e ſor their 
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* 2T was much S gainſt y will "ABER 
* Pheebus, that this man f d is on 


208. Gn erceiving as li 
twint Carfar and Pompey to arrive at — beiohe 
as would ſcarcely admit of 1 any faid, 
<« I knoy whom I may ut which of 
e them I may foin inter, Fas: * bolt 
« By 8 50 iS 
Intimatin ne n 
port the libetry of rs z 
aim 'd at government. _ 

209 . having deſerted. over 3 Cxlun 

to Powpey, as 1 no ſooner arrived in the _— 
| San he ang a us Change. But E 

e he left Paſo his ſon- in- law * be 

we 7% 6 With Ie faber len,, mean- 


a 05 Tetaliated the « 0 on made to bim for 
parting n his ſon -in. . eb puting the 9 


— 


in ra * be bmi med war upon his . 
ther- in law. 

210. As ſome perſon, vhs deſerted em Cz- 
far to hom y, was relating, that, for the greater 
diſpatch, he left his horſe behind him. Cicero 
overhearing, ſaid, ** You have diſpoſed of your 
# horle better than you have dene of yourſelf.” 


ter Raid with Ceſar. © 


211. Cicero, after the defeat Ser at 
Pharfalia, hearing one Nonius ſay, < That fill they 
had no — to deſpair, becauſe, faith he, 


there are ſever 2 les yet remaiping in Pom- 
'Y pey's camp. 
ge we have ho 25 ak deſpair, pro! iding* we are 
6 ls hi wich jack-daws.?” 


The other meant the Roman colours imprinted | 


| with the figures of eagles. 

212. Cicero, being all d, alter Cadar' s victo- 
ry, How de could be fo much miſtaken in his 
choice of he parties | 4 anſwer d, $6 Dreſs de- 
4 ceiv'd me.” 

_ Caſar, whenever he went abroad; dre d al- 
ways in a gay and luxurious manner, wearing a 
gown fring/d and taflel'd round the edges. Sylla 
frequently warnf'd Pompey, 6 To beware of the 
1 rely Len * GR 

213. When Fauſtus 851 the ſon of Sylla the 
ditator, who, duri bis government, by public 
bills, proſcrib'd and condémn'd ſeveral citizens; 
had ſo waſted his eſtate, and got into debt, that 
he was forc'd to publiſh his bills of ſale, Cicero 
told him, That he, lik'd theſe b bills much bet- 
5 than thoſe of his father.” | 

214. Cicero, hearing ſomebody ſay, * That 

* Ceſar” s friends were melancholy. ** ou mean, 
N 4 ſays 


Mieeanigg, that the gentleman himfel had bet- 


confeſs, replies Cicero, | 
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ſays he, © they are thinking chat Cæſar s affairs 
« are in a bad way. 

Ironically ridiculing the ycophant melkoxer, 
who would. intimate, that the Caſareans be- 
gan to deſpair of their affairs, and dread-Pom- | 

Pey. 

215. The ſtatues of Pompey, ein defac'd and 
thrown down, Cæſar had commanded them to 
be ſet up: whereupon Cicero ſaid, That Cæ- 

_ © far, by this act of humanity, fet up Pompey's 
_ ſtatues: but be had fix'd and eſtabliſhed his 

<< n.. 

4416. Pompey having vifted 2 certain Gaul 
that had revolted from Cæſar to him, with the 
freedom of the city of Rome, Cicero ſaid, A 
<« fine man indeed, who gives the Gauls the free- 
« domof a ſtrange city, while he i Is me a re- 
« ſtore us our own city.“ 

215. Cicero, obſerving his ſon-in-law, Kos- 
tulus, a very low-ſi d man, wear a ſword of ex- 
traordinary length, ſaid, Who was it git my 

. ®. ſon-in-law to this ſword ? 
The man ſeem'd in Cicero's eyes to be tied to 

the ſword, not the {word to the man. 

218. Cicero uſed to joke Vatinius, after bis 
conſulſhip, which laſted. — for a ſew days, in 
this manner: The year of Vatinius was one 
e cout vf the common courſe of nature; for there 
was neither a winter, ſpring, mer, nor au- 
% tumn. during bis conſulſhip,” : 

219. C. Cæſar foiſted into the e F great 
number of perſons, who in fact were every way 
unworthy that illuſtrious order; and, among the 
reſt, Laberius the actor, being but a Roman knight. 
As this Laberius, looking for à ſeat, paſs d by 
1 in the OY Tull ſays, ** I ſhould 


% have 
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b have made room for thee, had it not been that 
I myſelf would be ftraiten'd in room.“. 
Deſpiſing the actor, and bantering the new ſe- 
nators, whoſe number Cæſar had much augment- 
ed beyond that preſcrib'd by the Jaw. - However, 

Cicero did not paſs ſcot-free with this invective: 
for Laberius told him, I wonder that you ſhould _ 
be ftraiten'd. in room, when you are wont to 

_ © oecupy two ſeats :* hinting Cicero's want of fi- 
delity, in being ſo inconſtant, as not to be de- 
pended on; inſomuch that he was now with one 
party, and ſoon after with anotber. 

220. Cicero, hearing it reported, that Vati- 
nius was dead, ſays, * Well, I ſhall enjoy the 
«< uſe of this report for ſome time, even. if it is 
// / to de IE 
Meaning, that he would reap a temporary ſa- 
tisfaction from the very ſurmiſe : juſt as thoſe who 
borrow money, have the pleaſure of. uſing it for 
,, ene. © GE Ei Een 
221. Being once at dinner with Fabia Dola-- 
della, an antient lady, who, ſpeaking of her age, 
ſaid. She was but thirty years old.” One who 
fat by Cicero, rounded bim in the ear, ſaying, 
« She talks of thirty years; without queſtion ſhe 
* muſt be much more. Nay,” replies Cice- 
ro, *<T. believe ber; for I have heard her ſay ſo 
* theſe twenty years”... 
22323. He uſed to fay of C. Cæſat, * As often. 

« as I conſider this man's cunning and ambition, 
« gloſs' d over with a ſhew of humanity, I dread . 
© his proying one day a tyrant to the common- 
« wealth but when I view his hair flow in way- 
ing ringlets round his neck, while, fearing to 
diſorder it, he ſcratches his head with one fin- 

« ger, 1 can hardly perſuade myſelf, that he has 
ee, « ſpirit. © 
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e ſpirit enough to venture upon ſuch an at 
4 b | 

223. As ſome people twitted Cicero with hav- 
Ing an intention to purchaſe a grand tenement, 
with a vaſt fum of money he received from a 
client of his, he made ahfwer, Indeed, I ſhall 
< confeſs, when 1 have made the purchaſe, that 
« received the money.“ Being then reprov'd 
for his vanity, after having bought the houſe, he 
faith, (Don't you know, that a good maſter of 
de 2 family makes a ſecret of what he intends to 
S purchare 7 

224. When Munatius, who had eſcap'd | judg- 
ment by Cicero's defence, proſecuted 1 friend 
| Sabinus, it its ; aid, that Cicero fell ſo foul of him, 
in his anger, that he told him, Munatius, thou 
% ert not acquit for the fake of thy i innocence ; ; 
& but becauſe 1 overſhadowed the light, ſo that 
10 the court could not perceive thy gune.”” 
225. Cicero, having made a public oration 

= the Roftra, in praiſe of Craſſus, a few | 
ys after ſpoke as much in his prejudice, in the | 
p place, and before the ſame audience. C 
which Craſſus interrupted' him, bidding. him, to 
remember what he (6 lately maintain d in his fi- 
vour. Tam far from forgetting what Fad,” 
replied Eicero : but when iT called high of 
«'ijn that manner, it was only to ſhew he fares 
« of eloquence, which can make bad things ap- 
© pear good. 

5 P26. Cicero, hearing Craſſus fay, that he 
was delighted with that dogma of the Stoicks, 
which aſſerts, That a good man is always rich, 
replies, **. Nay, have a-care, that they don't af- 
« firm further, That the wiſe man poſſeſſes every 
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t- Thereby ſecretly hinting at the avarice of Craſ- 
fu, which was become very notorious. 
v 227. Ceſar attempting to paſs a law for the 


t, diviſion of the lands in Campania, among his 
a fſoldiers, many in the ſenate oppoſs'd it; among 
m che reſt, L. Gellius, one of the oldeſt men in the 
at W houſe, riſing up, ſaid, * It thould never paſs while 
{Hl fe liv'd.' -© Let us defer it then,” ſaith Ci- 
ie WM cero ; * for Gellius does not require a very long 
of W * day.“ 

to Meaning, that he muſt ſoon die by the courſe 
: of nature. | 

228, A young man, who was accuſed of giv-- 
ing his — a poiſon d cake, confidently threat - 
ened to beſpatter Cicero's character with reproach- 
es. I had much rather have thoſe,” ſaid Ci- 
cero, than your cake.” 

Accuſing him of parricide, by this double. 
entendre. 

229. When M. Appius, in his preamble to 3 
plea, ſaid, that a friend had conjur'd him to 
employ all this induſtry, eloquence and fidelity in 
that cauſe, Cicero told him, Then thou muſt : 
8 1 been very obdurate to thy friend, in not 

one of theſe things he has fo earn- 

1 « ah ob of thee.” 

230, When M. Calius, who was reputed the 
ſon of a ſlave, read ſeveral letters in the ſenate, 
with a very ſhrill. and loud voice, Wonder 
* not,” fays Cicero; for this fellow is a 
«*crier.” 

Intimating, that it was by the practice al a. 
erier, that he attain'd to ſuch vocality. For 
the venal ſlaves were wont to recommend them- 
ſelves. very much, by having the voice of a 


crier, 
N 6 23 r. While 
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231. While one Memmius, in traducing Ca- 
to of Utica, ſaid, that he would be drunk for 0 
Thole- nights together, Cicero replied, + But 
you don't ſubjoin, that he play'd at dice, for 
whole nights together.“ | | 
He in a very polite manner defended Cato, 
who, when he conſumed the whole day inthe bu- Wl | 
fineſs of the Rate, ſpent a few hours in the night 
to relax his mind.“ t 
232. As C. Cæſar in the Seriate, frenuouſly 
defended a cauſe of the daughter of Nicodemus, i | 
be made frequent mention of that king's favours Il ! 
to him, at length Cicero ſays, Away with lt 
«*< theſe things, I beſeech you, as it is pretty well Ml 
<« agreed on, what favours he granted you, and | 
« what you may have granted him.”  % 
The humour here lies chiefly in the ambiguity 
of the verb he makes uſe of, for he grants a fa- 
vo ir, who bellows a benefaction; ; and a woman 
g ants one to the man ſhe ſuffers to enjoy her, 


Wbence Martial, 
| Vis dare, nec dare vis. 


To . my boon, ** girl, you pant, 
And yet this boon you will not grant. 


Czfar TY at Bythinia w Was badly reported of, 
for being more courteous to Nicodemus than was 
thought conſiſtent with the laws of modeſty. 

233. M. Callidius accus'd Gallus, while Tully 
defended him. He affirmed that he could prove 
by the joint evidence of witneſſes, hand-writings, 

and interrogations, that the accus'd intended to 
poiſon him. But Cicero, obſerving that he men- 

tioned ſuch an atrocious fact, with a down look, 
languid 
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languid voice, and very aukward behaviour „ſaid, 
60 Now, Callidius, would this be your action, if 
« you did not feign the accuſation ?” 

Learning from his very action that he did not 
ſpeak ingenuouſly, 

234. Clodius was try'd by a jury, that had 
palpably taken bribes before they gave their ver- 
dict, tho* they begg'd a guard of the Senate, 
that they might do no violence to their conſcien- 
ces, on the account Clodius was a very ſeditious 
young nobleman. But though all the world gave 
him up for condemn'd, they acquitted him. Ca- 
tulus, the next day, ſeeing ſome of the j jury to- 
gether, ſaid to them, © You did well in requi- 
« ring of us a guard for your ſafety, in caſe your 
« money ſhould have been taken from you.” 

At the ſame judgment Cicero gave in evidence 
upon oath ; but the jury, which conſiſted of fifty 
feven, paſs'd againſt his evidence. Cicero and 
Clodius, one day in the Senate, being in hot al- 
tercation together, Ctodius upbraided him, ſay- 
ing, The jury t'other day gave you no credit. 
« Five and twenty gave me credit,” anſwered 
Cicero, but there were two and thirty gave 
“you no credit, for they had their money be- 
« fore hand.“ 

235. There. was a law 425. by the Romans 
againſt the bribery and extortion of the gover- 
nors of provinces. Cicero ſaid, in a ſpeech of 
his to the people, That he thought the pro- 
vinces ought to petition the ſtate of Rome, to 
have that law repeal'd : For, faith he, before 
© that law the governors were guilty of bribery 

« and extortion, in as much as was ſufficient — 
“ themſclves; but now they bribe and extort as 

* much as may be enougb, not only for them- 

«« ſelves, 
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« ſelves, but for the Judges, jurors and magi- 
6 ſtrates.” 

236. *T was a common obſervation of Cicero, 
That no kind of men are more afraid of God, 
e than ſuch as pretend not to believe his being. * 

Thoſe are the men who, above all others, are 
moſt liable to be affected with a tremor and dread- 

ful apprebenſions, eſpecially in time of ficknck 
500 the Tae of death. | 


DEMOSTHENES the Orator. 


2 Pres, a noted debauchee, in deri- 
39: ſion of Demoſthenes, told him once, 
thatchis arguments ſmelt of the lamp, inſinuating 
that he ſtudied his orations by candle light. In- 
« deed, friend, replied Demoſthenes, tart e- 
Nen, 8 There i is great odds between your ex- 
& 250. d mine, by lamp light.“ 

e told ſome people who found fault 
with] bim, for his immoderate love for rhetorick, 
That the fludy of eloquence denoted a popu- 
« lar man: on the other hand, that a ne glect of 
46 that ſtudy was peculiar to ſuch as 3 to 
« domineer over the people, whom, when they 
«© could not perſuade by the power of atatory to 
40 come into their meaſures, thay would attempt 
to force.“ 

239. Demoſthenes, as {IE as 3 moun- 
ted the pulpit, would ſay to his acquaintances, 
Nou ſtands up the ax that ſhall cut all my ar- 

« uments aſunder.“ | 
| Pb hocion was both pithy : and ſententious in his 


pleadings, and was generally an opponent of De- 
moſthenss. 


240. The 


c 
<a” - 
* 
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240. The Athenians, having appointed De- 
moſthenes to impeach a certain man, upon his 
refuſing to comply, began to roar out againſt 
bim, as uſual, calling upon him by name, in the 
open aſſembly. But Demoſthenes, riſing up, 
faid, ** You ſhall have me for your counſellor, 
« Oye men of Athens, whether you wilt or no: 
« but a fycopbant, or falfe accuſer I ſhall never 
« be, if you would have m. 
241. Demoſthenes was one of the ten ambaſ- 
ſadors, whom the Athenians ſent to Philip Kite 
of Macedonia, and being return'd bome, Hh 
nes, and Philocrates, of whom the king was fond- 
eſt, gave great commendations of that prince, as 
being a beautiful perſon, an eloquent ſpeaker, 
and one able to drink a great quantity, without 
being *difguis'd. <* Thoſe qualifications,” ſaid 
Demoſthenes, ** are no way worthy of a king, 
« the firſt of the advantages you point out is be- 
« coming the fair ſex, the ſecond is peculiar ta 
« rhetoricians, and the laſt to any ſpunge how 
« delpecnable eve. 8 
242. Demoſthenes had the following infcrip- 
tion on his ſhield in letters of gold, a roxy 
i. e. with good fortune. But in the battle, 
when it came to blows he deſerted his poſt, threw 
down his ſhield, and run away moſt ſhamefully. 
Being afterwards upbraided for this conduct, and 
call'd a ſhield-dropper, he eluded the ſcorn, by 
anſwering for himſelf in this fam'd verſe, 


Arg d ger y D paxiorrat” 


The man, who now retreats apace, 
May yet perhaps xeturn the chace” — 


% * 
8 * %*.. 4 
— 
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Intimating, that in reality he, who retreats time- 


ly from the battle, takes a more effectual way to 


ſerve his country, than he who ſtays behind pur- 


poſely to be knock'd on the head. A dead man 
fights no more: but he who ſaves his life by a 
feaſonable retreat, may fight afterwards. 
243. Alexander offered to make peace with 
the Athenians, on condition they would deliver 
up to him eight citizens, in the number of which 
Demoſthenes was included. It was upon this oc- 


caſion that he related to them the fable, wherein 
the ſheep are ſaid to deliver up their dogs to the | 


wolves. Himſelf and thoſe who were contend- 
ing for the ſafety of the people, he compar'd to 
the dogs that defended the flock, and Alexan- 
der was meant by the wolf, He further told 
them, As we fee corn merchants ſel! 


« their whole ſtock, by a few grains of wheat, 


« which they carry about with them in a diſh, 
& as a ſmall ſample of the reſt, ſo do you, by 
c delivering up a few citizens, inſenſibly ſurren- 
6 der up your whole ſtate.” „ 


244. Being condemned by the Areopagites, 


he made his elopement out of priſon, and had not 
fled far from the city, when Fading that he was 
purſued by ſome of the oppoſite faction, who 
had been his adverſaries, he endeavoured to hide 
himſelf: But they, calling him by his name, told 
him he had nothing to fear; and then coming up 
to him, deſired he would accept of ſome money, 
| which they had brought from home as a ſmall 
proviſion for his journey; to accommodate him 
in that reſpect, they. ſaid, was their intention in fol- 
lowing him. Upon this, he burſt out into a 
flocd of tears, ſaying, ** How. can I ſupport 
* mj ſelf under. the affliting circumſtance of 


4 being 
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« being obliged to relinquiſh that city, x : 
„ my very enemies ſhew me more tenderneſs 
« and affection, than any friends I can find elſe- 
« where?” 

245. It is reported, that, looking towards the 
citadel of Pallas, as he fled out of the city, he 
faid, with his hands lifted up, O Pallas, lady 
60 of cities, how is it that thou canſt take ſo 
„ much delight in three the moſt inauſpicious 
« beaſts, the owl, the dragon, and the multi- 
« tue 
The owl, being e the moſt ominous of 
all birds, is ſacred to Minerva; ſhe carries the 
eragon in her ſhield; and the multitude are call- 
ed the many headed monſter, that always requite 
evil for good, and injure them moſt who have 
deſerved the beſt treatment at their hands, as ap- 
pears from their uſage of Socrates, Phocion, Sci- 
pio, and many others, 

246. He deterr'd the young Gentlemen, who 
uſed to viſit and converſe with him, from med- 


| ling with ſtate affairs, ſaying, © That if two 


ways had been propoſed to him, the one lead- 


K ing to the pulpit and the bench, and the o- 


J © ther directly tending to deſtruction; and that he 
could have foreſeen the many evils which at- 


(tend thoſe who ſerve the ſtate, in a public cha- 


J © rafter and capacity, ſuch as fears, envies, ca- 
lumnies and contentions, he would certainly 
haue preferr'd that which led ſtraight on to his 
death.“ 

17. While he was in 1 baniſhment at 1 | 


= erg happened a ſmart rencounter between Py- 


© theas and Demoſthenes, while the former plead- 
ed for the Macedonizns, and the latter for the A- 
WJ thenians. Pytheas is reported to have ſaid, that 
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as we Wan ſuppoſe ſome diſeaſe in that family 


to which they bring aſſes milk, ſo, whenever there 


comes an embaſly from Athens, that city muſt 
needs be ee But Demoſthenes retortin 
the compariſon, preſently anſwered, . As aſſes 
$ milk is brought to reſtore us health; fo the A. 
e thenians come for the ſafety and recovery of a 
6 diſeaſed ſtate.” The Athenians were ſo pleaf 
ed at hearing theſe paſſages, that they inſtantly 
decreed to recall him from banifhment. 

248. He was fo allur'd by the ſame of that moſt 
renown's proſtitute Lais, that it is reported he 


failed to Corinth, on purpoſe to enjoy ſuch a ce- | 
lebrated beauty; but when ſhe demanded ten 


thoufand drachmas, for one nights enjoyment, 
Demoſthenes ſaid (8x d cob lliram ea 
« N won't purchaſe repentance at ſuch a price.“ 

Meaning, that the acquiſition of diſhoneſt plea- 
fres, is always accompanied with: — * 

249; One who pais'd for a thief, happening 
petulantly to banter Demoſthenes with the ſaying 
of Pytheas, which was now become pretty remark- 
able, by telling him, that bis i and orati- 
ons ſnnelt of the lamp, © Iknow,“ replies De- 
moſthenes, „ that we who burn lamps in the 
21 night, offend much a man of your aces 
<6: on? \ 


- Thieves are afraid of the nent. | 


250, Demades, in a diſpute with him « once, 


cried out, Demoſthenes pretend to correct me 
the ſow teaching Minerva. That Minerva,” 


ſays Demoſthenes, ce was but laſt year taken in 


« adultery.” 
| Reproaching Demades with adultery, ava con- 
ſequently moſt unlike Minerva, whom the poets 


make a virgin. 
251. A 
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25 1. A certain maid ſervant having ſome mo- 
ney depoſited with her, by two ſtrangers, was 
charged not to deliver up the depoſite, till both 
parties demanded it together: Some time after, 
one of them came in a mourning habit, and pre- 
tending the death of his comerade, obtained the 
depolite by that contrivance. Soon after comes 
the other and demands the money ; the poor girl, 
not being able to make a ſecond reſtitution, was 
{ued for a breach of truſt, and in danger of the 


p 


halter, when. Nemoſthenes appear'd in her de- 
fence, and accoſted the plaintiff thus, The 
„% woman to whom you committed this money, 
e js ready to difcharge her truſt, but unleſs you 
hring your companion along with you, being 
the condition on which you yourfelf allow, the 
« depolite was to be delivered up, ſhe is not an- 
© ſwerable to reſtore it. 

By this dilemma he ſaved the life of a hapleſs 
wretched woman, and fruſtrated the conſpiracy 
of a ſet of rogues, who contrived this ſcheme with 
no other view, than to have their money pay d 
twice to them. | ail „ 

252. Being ask'd what chief ingredient con- 
lituted an eloquent man? he replie d, Action. 
Then they ask'd, what was the moſt material 
property of an orator ? he anſwered again, It 
© was action. And being the third time inter- 
gated, wherein the ſcience principally conſiſt- 
ed, he ſtill made anſwer, In action.“ 

He laid ſo much ſtreſs upon the pronunciati- 
on, and manner of delivery, that he concluded 
the whole ſcience of rhetoric to conſiſt of the ſe- 
reral modes of action. AQion. is a word. of a 
urge import and extent, comprehending the pro- 
er elocution and temperature of the voice, the 

| apt 
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apt obſervation of the periods, the fire and ſpirit 
of the eyes, the habit of the countenance, and i in 
fine, the various geſticulations of the 5 
253. At a time when the Athenians talk'g 
mightily of ſending ſupplies to Harpalus, and arm- Wl * 
| themſelves againſt Alexander, Philoxenus, MI ' 
[antral of Alexander's fleet, appeared on the 
Attic coaſt ; the people were at once ftruck dumb, M' 
- and aſtoniſhed to death for fear of him. De- t 


moſthenes, obſerving this ſudden change, ſays, ! 
If they dare not look at a poor lawp, how | 
„could they bear the ſun.” “ , 
Thus upbraiding the raſh unpremeditated com- 
motions of the people. 


254. Hearing ſome perſons obſerve, that De- 
mades was now-in no manner ſuch a violent bad 
man as formerly, Demoſthenes ſaith, He is 

quiet now, for the like reaſon that lions": are 
tame; becauſe he is full.” 

Demades was a man exceeding. fond of money; 
Lions are more mild and gentle when they are 
once ſatiated, | 

255. Demoſthenes, ming one time ſcuvrilouſ: 
ly ſet upon by a foul-mouth'd fellow, ſays, I 
«© am now engag'd in a battle, wherein the vic- 
„tor comes off vanquiſh'd, and he that gets the 
„ better comes away with ſhame.” 

256. Hearing once a clamorous orator baw! 
out with exceſſive noiſe, he ſays, *<* Every great þ 
thing is not always "__y but all ye things p 
are great.” 

257. As Demoſthenes was, upon-a certain oc- 
caſion, baranguing at an aſſembly of the people, . 
their uproar ſo ſunk his voice, as not to be heard 
diſtin from the promiſcuous noiſe. But being 


| banter'd for his want of lungs, he made anſwer, 
1. 
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« That a ſtrong voice was the beſt criterion of a 
« ſtage-player: but that an orator was beſt Judg'd 
© of by his ſentiments.” _ 

The Greek ſounds with great pleaſantry, 
moxpras Ser plein bu rug p, Tus d guropers ix Th; 
duns. An actor is the drudge of the people; 
but an orator their counſellor.” They have plea- 
ſure by the one, but they reap profit from the o- 
ther. To give good advice, tis not ſo neceſla- 
ry that you be a man of vocality, as that you 
have the gift of perſuaſion, and the judgment 
of diſtinguiſhing what meaſures are beſt and 
moſt ſeaſonable ta, be purſued. A ftrong 
voice is neceſſary for an actor, in order to 
crown the noiſe and ſhouts of the audience: but 
an orator ſhould be ſo accompliſh'd, as that the 
people would come, with due reverence, to his 
abilities. and intentions, calmly and compoſedly 
to hear him; and thoſe qualifications would, in 
time, challenge and engroſs their utmoſt attention 


1 and endeavours to advert to his reaſonings. 

. 158. Epicles twitting him in the teeth, with 
if Never having delivered an oration, but what 
I was a ſtudied: one, he made anſwer, I had 


ic- “ reaſon to bluſh indeed, if, in adviſing ſuch a 
he!“ multitude, I would venture to ſpeak a random 
and extempore diſcourſe.”? 
will That which others eſteem : a noble capacity, to 
eat peak off- hand, without any been this 
gs prudent man judg'd temerity. #25 
| 259. Upon another occaſion, when they ade 
o-: ftrange noiſe: and uproar in the aſſembly, dur- 
le, ng the time Demoſthenes harangued, he calls 
ard ut, I have a good mind to tell you a ſhort ſto- 
| ry.“ Silence being made, the noiſe of the mul- 
itude was ſoon huſh'd ; 3 and thus he. began : 


A 


* 
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«© A young man, faith he, „ in the ſumirher- 
* ſeaſon, hired an aſs from Athens to Megara. 
& It being about mid-day,” and the ſun beating 


<< down a vehement heat, each wanted to ſcreen 


« himſelf in the ſhade of the aſs: but they ob- 
„ ſtructed ohe another. One inſiſted; that the 
other hir'd the aſs, not the ſhadow : the other 


* argued, that, by virtue of his hiring the aſs, 


both the aſs and ſhadow were his right and 


1 property.” Demoſthenes, having proceeded 


this far in his narrative, abruptly left the pulpit. 
However, the _ reſolving to retain him, in- 
| fiſted on his 


* a tale concerning the ſhadow of an aſs: but I 
<< no ſooner talk to you of ſerious matters, than 

c you reject it, as not worthy your attention.” 
20560. After that Demoſthenes had, for fear of 
Antipater, fled to the iſland Calabria, and taken 
ſanctuary in the temple of Neptune, one Archias, 
a great tragedian, croſs d over to apprehend him, 
and endeavoured, by many proteſtations of friend- 
ſhip, to perſuade Demoſthenes to accompany him 
to Antipater, telling him, That, inſtead of 
meeting with any hard uſage, he would be ho- 


< nour'd with ſpecial marks'of diſtinction and fa- 7 


© your.” But Demoſthenes, fitting ſtill, looked 
ſtedfaſtly upon him, ſaying, O Archias, I ne- 
<< yer was much pleas d with your action, and 


* now I am unlikely to be perſuaded by your 


c rhetorick. But when Archias, turning an- 
gry, threaten'd to drag him out of the temple, 


he ſays, © Now thou baſt diſcover'd the Mace- | 


£ donian oracle : but thy former diſcourſe, as be- 
& came #truc actor, was all farce: then he ſaid, 
| 8 « Forbeat 


5 
LE 


nifting the narration. He told 
them, **:You are very earneſt and curious to hear | 
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« Forbear a little, while I write a word or two 
« home to my family.“? 

Havipg thus ſpoke, he withdrew further into 
the temple; and taking ſome paper, as if he meant 
to write, put the quill in his mouth, biting it, as 
if he was thoughtful, or ſtudied; holding the quill 
in his month for ſome. conſiderable tinie, he 
bowed down his head, having firſt wrapp'd it 
round with his er At length Archias, 
drawing near, deſir'd him to riſe up, promiſing 
once more to make his peace with Antipater. 
But Demoſthenes, perceiving now that the poi- 
ſon had ſeiz'd his vitals, uncover'd his head, and 
fixing his eyes upon Archias, Now,” faith he, 
eas ſoon as you pleaſe, you may act the part 
of Creon in the tragedy, and caſt out this body 
of mine unburied. But, O gracious Neptune, 
1, for my part, while I am yet alive, ariſe up, 


=y and depart out of this ſacred place: but Anti- 


Y** pater, and the Macedonians, have not left lo 
„much as thy temple unpolluted!“ 

After he had ſpoke thus, and deſir'd to be held 
ip, becauſe he already began to tremble and 
ſtagger, as he was going forward, and paſſing by 
Ache altar, he fell . and, with a groan, * 
p the Shoſt. 
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egms, with ſome worthy of neither 


n or Cyclop) ſavage or monſter: But this 


we may eaſily account for, when we recollect 


that, excepting a few, they were monſters not men 


who then held the helm of affairs, occaſioned ei- 


ther by the raſh unpremeditated choice of the ar- 


my; or that their exorbitant power, not re- 
ſtrained by the diQtates, or ſeaſoned by the pre- 


cepts of philoſophy, intoxicated men, that o- 


therwiſe were never under the conduct or directi- 
on of reaſon, to ſuch degrees of brutal fury and 
extravagant cruelties. However we ſhall find 


ſome things both ſaid and done, by theſe prodi- 


gies of human nature, that may merit our atten- 
tion. Beſides, this reaſon pleads for the advan- 


tage of exhibiting them, that the turpitude of ſuch 


wretches, being as it were expoſed upon a the- 
atre, may the more effectually deter others from 


the practice of vice, and excite ſuck as are not 
totally 


E mal meet among the following 8 
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totally abandoned to the ſtudy and purſuit of vir- 


tue. Further, let us ſuppoſe this part of the en- 
tertainment the deſſert of a feaſt, where a great 
variety is ſerved up, ſome of which are LG 
for uſe and ſervice, ſome for a reliſh only, and 
others for mere ſhow. Tis better that we come 
away from a feaſt agreeably entertained, than o- 
ver- loaded or ſurfeited. There may be ſeveral 
filly and ridiculous incidents that we fhall have 
occaſion, in ſome other, ſubſequent part of this 
work,to repreſent, in relating the apophthegms of 


ſtage players, buffoons, paraſites and courteſans: - 


but chearfulneſs and good humour ſuits a feaſt, 
and more eſpecially the ſecond courſe or ſervice. 
Beſides, ſeveral things may be ſaid, by perſons the 
moſt profligate, which no man in his ſenſes . 
would make light of. Perhaps there may be ſome 
who may find fault with our want of order, but 
the freedom of the ſecond ſervice will plead an 
excuſe for that, or any thing elſe of the nature, 
that otherwiſe would land reprehenſible, as long 

as we avoid obſcenities. . i 


TIBERIUS CK SAR. 


A Certain man had the boldneſs to tell 
Tiberius Cæſar, appearing tardy and 
backward to undertake the government offered, 
nay even importuned upon him by the Senate, 
* other people are ſlow, in making good what 
they promiſe : But you are ſlow in promiſing 
* what you make good.” Thereby taxing him 
with diſſimulation, in refuſing an offer he ſo 
much deſired. „„ 
N = a 263. Tiberius 


261. 
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262. Tiberius enjoined one, ſtiling him, My 
Lord, that he ſhould not ever after attempt 
to adreſs him by a motive to contumely, ” _ 

What an inſtance of modeſty in ſuch a might Y 
prince! now they can bear to hear nothing elle, 5 
beſides their Sacred Majeſties, their Graces, their 
Highnefles, or Holineſs. | 
2063. As ſome man told him, that he had broke | 

in upon his ſacred occupations, he ordered him 
to call them, <* laborious, not ſacred.” _ . 

264. Tiberius being frequently lampoon'd and 
aſperſed, by calumnious jokes, invectives and re- 
ports of various kinds, was adviſed by his friends, 
to puniſh ſuch abuſes. Whereupon he made an- 
ſwer, In a free ſtate, the people ſhould be al- 
6 lowed a freedom of ſpeech, as well as of ſen- 
«« timents.“ 

265, Tiberius, finding the dude buſy in 
their enquiries concerning the authors of ſuch a- 
buſe, told them, 6 We have not, methinks, fo 
much ſpare time upon our hands, as that we 
44 ought to involve ourſelves in more buſineſs: 

“C open but this window, and you will be permit 
te ed to do nothing elſe.” | 
2866. Diogenes the grammarian, being wont 

to hold publick diſputations at Rhodes every Sab- 
bath-day, Tiberius applied to him, upon another 
day of the week, ſolliciting the favour of an ex- 
traordinary hearing. Diogenes not only deny d 
the Emperor admiſſion, but gave him to under- 
ſtand, by his boy, that if he wanted to hear him, 
he muſt wait the - ſeventh day of the week. The 

rammarian, ſome time after, coming to Rome, 
waited at Cæſar's gate, having ſent in his name, 
to beg the favour of being admitted to kiſs the Em- 


peror 's hand. Tiberius ſent him word To re- 
ab tur 
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ce turn upon the ſeventh year —— by he 
ce wanted to ſalute him.” 

Inflicting no other puniſhment upon the gram- 
marian for his haughtineſs. . - 6 
267. His lieutenants havin repreſented, by 
letters, to Tiberius, that the provinces,could bear 
an additional tribute, he wrote back, That 
* good ſhepherd would —_— not flea his 
ce | 

268. Tiberius, 1 that one Gi 
criminal, had made away with himſelf, to pre- 
vent his being condemned, cried out, i- | 
6e lius has deſerted from me.“ 

Judging death ſuch a ſmall puniſhment. EET. x 

269. As he went about ſurveying the ſeveral 
goals in the city, a certain man, under ſentence, 
carneſtly begged of him, to haſten his execution. 
Im not reconciled to you yet, anſwered he. 

Efteeming it an office of humanity to execute 
a convict, 

270. Tiberius Ceſar i is reported to wits ſaid; : 
that he thought a man, turned of ſixty, reach- 

e ing out his hand to a en a very ridicu- 
e lous fight.” 

Meaning, that a man at that age ought to be 
acquainted with the means proper for his health. 
People conſult phyſicians, by reaching ont their 
hands to l. their pulſe felt. 


© CALIGULA. 


Cee! igula was. wont to fay, « That there 
71. was nothing peculiar to his own na- 
ce ture he approved of more, * his impudence 


and immodeſty. . 
— MS _ © Modeſty 
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Modeſty, as it ties over many to the perform 
ance of worthy actions, ſo, in like manner, it oſten 
reclaims men, other wiſe of flagitious' and li- 
centious inclinations, from looſe and wicked prac- 
tices. A ſaying more worthy a ern than 
an Emperor! 
22072. He told his grandmother Antonia, ch 
becauſe of her authority over him, adviſed Cali-' 
gula to alter his manners, Remember,” ſays 
he, that my prerogative entitles me to treat 
, every body juſt as Hiſt.” 
The world produced ſuch monſters, under the 
deſignation of princes, as I ſhould never mention 
here, but with a view that the direful effects of 
their ſavage cruelties might affect others with 
horror and deteſtation of tem. 
273. He would frequently! ſay of the people „ 
Let them hate, providin they dread me 
But who ſhall wonder at this, when he was 
wont to cry out, That he wiſhed the Roman | 
ic people had but one neck!!! 
274. Having indulged ſuch prodigious luxury, | 
that he frequently bathed in baths of cold and 
warm ointments, that he would ſwallow the moſt 
precious pearls diſſolved in vinegar and quickſil- 
ver, that he feafted his gueſts with variety of 
dainties and delicacies out of gold, that, for ſe- 
veral days together, he continued ſcattering pro- 
digious ſums of money to the populace, from the 
top of the palace, and finally that he built ſmall 
frigates ſtudded with jewels, and furniſhed with 
changing-coloured ſails, he would ſay, That 
<< one muſt 5 be either a frugal man or 


« H. Cſar. 
. | Cc LAU D IUS 
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CAU DIUS CAESAR. 
27 r poor Greek once, pleading a 


cauſe before Claudius, in a warmth of 
altercation, told him, g yiews is x} wg. i 6. 
« Thou art an old fool.” | 5 
Thus far was the ſupreme power, on account 
of the palpable folly wherewith it was managed, 
rendered deſpicable every where: when not a ſe- 
nator, but a poor Greek ſtranger woud dare to 
ſpeak thus to the Emperor's face, and paſs un- 
puniſhed. | > 44 | 5 
276. When Claudius was cenſor, he found, 
in examining the knighthood, that a young man 
of that order, had been ſome time before detected 
in practices the moſt baſe and ſhameful, yet whoſe 
father he was ſatisfied was a gentleman of the 
ſtricteſt honour and integrity: whereupon Clau- 
dius diſmiſs'd the young fellow, without paſſing 
the leaſt cenſure or diſgrace upon him: but ob- 
ſerving that his friends wondered how he ſhould 
paſs the youth without degrading or inflicting any 


manner of puniſhment, common in ſuch caſes, 


upon him, he ſaith, Let him alone, for he 
“ has got a cenſor of his on.“ N 
Transferring his authority upon the young 
ſpark's father. 1 | = 
277. Underſtanding, while he was upon the 
ſame office, that there was another young knight 
become infamous, by his wenehing and adulteries, 
he only gave him this gentle reproof, You 
% ought,” faith he, to be more ſparing in 
e indulging your ſhort lived age: or you ſhould, 
at leaſt, act with greater caution; for I myſelf 
© know your miſtreſles.” 

DU. Claudius, 
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278. Claudius, being prevailed upon, by the 
importunities of his friends, to take off a mark 
of ignominy, with which ſome perſon was de- 
—_— ſtained, ſays, Litura tamen extat.“ 
4. But Kill the pargetting and ſmearing Fe- 
, main.“ 

Intimating, that the firſt daſh or blot of infa- 
my, that is inſeparably conſequent upon a crime, 
will, notwithſtanding the crime itſelf may be par- 
doned, ſtill appear viſible. Alluding to writing, 
which may be blotted out, or erazed with an 
iron pen: yet the traces of the ſtile ſo erazed will 
fill remain in the table. 

279. There was a conſpiracy of Scribonianus, 
againſt the Emperor Claudius, examined in the 
Senate, where Claudius ſat in his chair, and one 
of his freed ſervants ſtood behind him. In the 
examination, that freed ſervant, having much 
power with Claudius, had very ſaucily word a- 
bout with the Emperor all the time. Amongft o- 
ther things, he aſked, in ſcorn of one of the 
examinates, being likewiſe a ſervant of Scriboni- 

anus, I pray, Sir, if Scribonianus had been Em- 
peror, and my caſe yours, what would you have 
done? I would,” anſwered the other, have 
« ſtood behind his chair, and held my tongue.” 
2280. His wife Meſſalina, a princeſs of un- 
bounded lewdneſs, was fo hardened in vice, that, 
during the abſence of Claudius in Britain, the had 
the aſſurance to engage in a ſecond marriage, 
with a certain Roman called C. Silius, who was 
reputed the fineſt youth Rome could at that time 
produce. Claudius, finding himſelf thus pub- 
lickly injured, commanded her to be made away 


with, and * at tale the * after her "ied 
ed 
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aſked his — « 6c Why Meflalina did not 
* come to dinner? 145 


sEXTUS NERO. 


off QExtus Nero, in the beginning of his reign, 
D diſcovered fo much humanity, on all oc- 
caſions, that going, one day, to ſign a dead 
warrant, he cried out, „Would to God I had 
never learned to write. | 

An exclamation which, if . ſeem' d to 
promiſe fairly an averſion to ſhed human blood: 
but this pretence to clemency ſoon betray'd itſelf 
in degenerating to the moſt ſhocking cruelties. 
282. There was a youth named Sporus, whom 
Nero, endeavouring to turn into a woman, emaſ- 
culated. He ſettled a dowry upon him, got him 
a bride's veil, had the nuptials celebrated, and in 
ſhort called him his wife. Whereupon a jocoſs 
fellow ſaid, It were well for mankind that Domi- 
© tius, Nero? s father, had but ſuch anther wife. 
| Judging that he was born for the ruin of man- 

kind. He had not been born if his father had on- 
ly _—_ another as Sporus for a wife. 
283. He never -appointed an officer but he 
would enjoin thus. Now you know how to 
«© ſerve-me, let us endeavour that no body elſe 
“ have ought left them.” 

A charge more becoming a robber than; a 
prince. 

284. Nero, giving himſelf an unbounded looſe 
in all manner of wickedneſs, was ſo elated by an. 
uninterrupted courſe of miſchief, that he would 
ſay, That never a prince before him knew the 
e full extent of his own privileges.“ 
O4 However, 


— 
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However, he felt at e that the people knew 
their privileges, and dur aſſume and exert them 
againſt a bad prince. 
285. When he ſet the city of Rome on fire, 
he ſtood to view the flames from the top of his 
palace, crying out, That be was tranſported 
<< at the ſpectacle.” Mean while he kept ſinging 
to his harp Haloſis, or the deſtruction of Troy, a 
pocm compoſed by himſelf. * | 

286, Nero having heard, that the dn 
foretold how he ſhould be depoſed, conſoled . 

ſelf W * this Greek Iambick, 


T T3 Tf Mr d vu pe. 


„ No land there is that 7 tread, 
«* But there the artiſt findeth bread,” 
Thinking himſelf ſuch a proficient i in gies 

that, even in caſe of (expulſion, he ſhould be re- 

garded in any country whatever, on that account, 

Imagining that he was once purſued, and diſpairing 

of life, in caſe of his being taken; he came to a 

reſolution of making away with himſelf, where - 

upon. he would frequently cry out, What an 
<< artiſt muſt periſh in me 

287. Nero, being carried i incog. to the thea- 
tre, envied a certain actor that took hugely with 

the people, to ſuch a degree, that he ſent him a 

meſſage, telling him, That he abuſed the oc- 

« cupations of Cæſar.“ 

288. There was 4 E tied up to 

one of Nero's ſtatues, with this infcription on it, 

« What more could I do? but thou deſerveſt 

_ che leather-bag.“ 
| The 


— 
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The ancients would ſew up parricides in leather 
bags. Nero killed his mother, and the bag, by 
declaring that it did all in its power, excuſed it- 
ſelf. Implying that it was ready, in caſe there 
was any body to few up theparricide in it. Aſſert- 
ing that, whether he would be ſewed up or not, 
he deſerved the ſack. This may be applied to 
the perſon of the republick. 

289. It is reported that, rehearſing the trage- 
dy of CEdipus, being the laſt Nero acted, he. 
dropped down reciting than verſe. - 


, 2 w» , | 11 a 
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CEdipus unwitingly flew his father, and marri- 
ed his mother. Nero premeditately kill'd his fa- 
ther Claudius, debauched his own mother, and 
afterwards killed her, and treated his wife Oca- 
via in the moſt ſhocking manner. 

290. Nero, reduced. to the utmoſt deſpair, a 
thought fit to make his eſcape by night, and went 
about, from houſe to houſe, aſking for a night's 
lodgings, but meeting every door ſhut againſt him, 
he returned back::to his chamber, and finding the 
guards had abandoned it, after taking away the 
bed-cloaths, and the poiſon box he kept on pur- 
poſe to diſpatch him, when drove to the greateſt 
extremity, he called out for one Mermillo, or a- 


ny body elſe to make away with him: But find- - 


ing none to execute his will, he cried, % Nec 
“ amicum- habeo, nec inimicum.? 3. e. Have 1 
«© neither friend or fo??? 

It was decreed, that this monies ſhould al 2 


enden to the alia, of the world... 2 
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291. When one Phaon, a freed ſlave, adviſed 
him, as he fled, to hide himſelf under a ſandy 
bank, he made: anſwer, ** That he would not 
go alive under ground.“ 
292. As he drank ſome water out of the hol- 
low of his hand, from a ſmall puddle near a coun- 
try village, he ſays, «© Behold the decoQions of 
„Nero.“ | 
He had recourſe to ſodden water, out into a 
cup, with ſnow, to which he was bebolden for 
digeſtion. 
293, Perceiving the tread of that party of 
| horſe ſent in purſuit of him by the Senate, with 
orders to carry him back either dead or alive, he 
1 c aloud this verſe of Homer, 


— 1 — Sp Ag & Ta ga 


be:  Methinks the noiſe of crampling ſeeds I 


| hear, 
os © Thick'ning this way, and eath'ring on 1 my 
ear. | P OPE. | 


and then ſtabbꝰ' d himſelf in the throat. 
294. The Centurion, entering the room, and 
Finding him juſt expiring, applied ſome cloth to 
the wound, pretending he came to his aid. He 
made no other reply than, “ Late this | 


« is loyalty.” - 
This +. FRE ſpeech may Fl conflenet two 
ways; he may be underſtood to come late, who 
comes to the aid of a man juſt a-dying, and he 
was late, who came with an intent to drag him 
away alive. On the other hand, this is loyalty, 
may be an expoſtulation concerning the fidelit ty 
of his friends: But Nero _ reſolved not to tru 
— 
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him, as an argument of which he gave himſelf a 
mortal wound in the throat. 

295. When the Chaldean aſtrologers told A- 
grippina, Nero's mother, that her ſon would in- 
deed come to the government, but then that he. 
would kill his mother, ſhe ſays, E'en let him, 
« ſo he but reigns.” 

Such a violent thirſt for ruling roſleſſed this 
woman! and ſhe obtained her deſire. 

296. When Nero ordered her to be put to 
death, as ſoon as the Centurion drew his ſword to 
kill her, ſhe expoſed her belly, crying out, 
„ Thurſt here, for the ſteel — 1 pierce the part 
% that engender'd the monſter!” 1 

297. Nero fell under great odium, on account 
that he was ſuppoſed to kill Burrus, a Roman 
prince, in applying poiſon to his jaws, by way 
of remedy ; when he came to Barrus, who, hav-- 
ing before that time diſcovered his villanies, hated 
bim, under pretence of viſiting and enquiring af- 
ter his health, Burrus made no other reply, than, 
m very well _h 

A ſurpriſing lenity in a dying nas." 

298. Some are of opinion that, without the 0 
knowledge of Seneca, it was determined after aſ- 
ſaſſinating Nero, to diſpatch Piſo, and confer the 
imperial dignity upon Seneca, on which occaſion 
that ſaying. of Flavius became ſo remarkable, 
© That it were no diſgrace if the harper was 
*© made away with, and the tragedian was to fol- 
© low him.“ 

Nero played at the harp; while Piſo, in an ac-- 
tor's dreſs, ſung to it. He judged both alike un- 
_— of the government. 

299. When the conſpirators were examined, | 
Subrius F * the tribune, being aſked by Nero, 
O 6 | what : 
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what motives could induce him to break his oath 
of allegiance? ſaid, ** Becauſe I hated you, yet 
<< there was not a more faithful or loyal ſoldier 
de in your army than I was, ſo long as you de- 
„ ſerved regard: but I confeſs, that after you 
e turned parricide of your mother and wiſe, 
«© when you became coachman and incendam 
«© you turned odious to me.“ 


T 


300. ONE Salvius, the Emperor, receiving a 
violent fall, upon the ſudden rife of a 
fierce tempeſt, as be was auguring, was heard 
to mutter theſe words, ** Ti por x) Harte at 
1. e.. What, buſineſs. have I to do with theſe: 
e Jong reeds? 4 
Meaning that it was all in vain he 
ed to appeaſe the ghoſt of Galba, by ſacrifices 
and expiations. ; 
301. Otho's death being determined on, 
he called for Cocceius, his brother's: ſons? 
and exhorted. him in theſe his laſt words, 
« My ſon, that you had a Czfar for your uncle 
„ I would not have you altogether forget: Nor 
would I defire you to be very mindful of it.“ 
| Adviſing him not to be ſo forgetful of it, as to 
neglect his relations: Nor bear it before him ſo as! 
to think of Avenging his uncle's 2 1 


— 
— 


 FLAVIU:S 


FLAVIUS VESPASIAN. 
BY FLavius Vefpahan, with Titus his eldeft 
* fon, was abroad at the wars, when the 
empire was thrown upon him: but Domitian, 
his younger ſon, happening to be at Rome, in 
the mean time, took che government upon him; 
and, being a man of a turbulent ſpirit, made feve- 
ral alterations, diſplacing many officers and go- 
vernors of provinces. Whereupon Veſpaſian, 
when he came home, ſaid to Domitian, <©* Son, 
4% I look'd when you would have ſent me a ſuc- 
„ ceflor-": 

303. Complaining to a certain friend of Lici- 
nius Mutianus, an execrable debauchee of the 
moſt notorious impudence, -he ſubjoined this 
ſmall clauſe, ** Ego tamen vir ſum.“ i. . © Yet 
I am a man.“ „ 

Inſinuating that the defamer was no man, and 
in Imitation of N | 


P 7 


; 66 Parcius iſta viris emen enobjicienda memento.” 


* 


« Good words, young Catamite, at leaſt to 
men.“ ” DRYDEN, 


303. Being wont to promote the moſt greedy 
and rapacious ſet of men, in order to condemn 
them when they made rich, it became a common 
ſaying, That he uſed his officers for ſpunges, 
ee becauſe he moiſtened thoſe that were . and 
“ dried ſuch as were moift.”? 

305. A country man, being baulked once on i 


petitioning Cal for ſome gratuity, made no he- 
ſitation 
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ſitation to bawl out, T hat the fox might change 
ce his pile, but not his practice.“ 5 

Cenſuring the ravenous extortion of the Em- 
peror, who would grant for a premium that 
which he denyed to beſtow gratis. | 

06. A certain woman giving out that ſhe 

was dying for love of Veſpaſian, he ordered her 
to be ſent for, and inſtead of cobabiting with the 
woman, made her a preſent of forty thouſand 
Seſtertii. When his ſteward defired to know, 
how he would article that ſum in his books of 
account, he ſays, mark it, ©* Veſpaſiano adama- 
< to. 1. . To being love-fick of "Veſpaſian,” 

307 A favourite minitter of Veſpaſian was once 
ſuitor to him, for ſome poſt or other, in behalf of 
one, as he gave out was his brother. Cæſar, 
ſmelling a rat, ſent to ſpeak with the candidate 
alone, aſked him the ſame money which he 
agreed to pay his ſollicitor, and, on receiving it, 
ordained him. The courtier, ſtill ignorant of 
what happened, ſolliciting the Emperor again for 
his brother, Find you ſome other brother for 
4 yourſelf, 5 ſaith Veſpaſian, fince he whom 
& you took for your os happens to be 
« mine. 
308. Czfar having laid a duty upon urine, his 
ſon endeavoured to repreſent it as a ſordid and 


*. ſhameful exaQion. But Veſpaſian, taking no far- 


ther notice of it at that time, when the firſt pay- 
ment of this tax was made, ſent for a piece of 
ſilver out of the tribute money, and holding it to 
his ſon's noſe, bid him ſmell it, and then aſked 
him, Whether or not he found any offence ?”? 
© None at all, ſaid the ſon,” „ and yet,” ſaith 
Veſpaſian, ** this comes out of urine.” 
309. A certaln ſtate ſent ambaſſadors to Veſ- 
| paſian, 
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paſian, informing him that they had voted a ve- 
ry conſiderable ſum of money, to erect a ſtatue 
for him, whereupon he deſired them to ſet it up 
inſtantly, “for, ſays he, holding the palm of his 
hand to them, There is the baſe ready for it.“ 
Deſiring that the money, which they decreed 
to beſtow upon his memory, when dead, might be 
put in his hand while alive. 

_ 310. Finding his diſtemper tend he ſaid, 
c Puto deus fio.” i. e. Methinks now I be- 
% come a god.“ | 

Signifying that he was FREY for upon the de- 
miſe of the Cæſars, they were wont, by publick 
ceremonies, to be enrolled in the number of the 

on; 
. "204, Notwithſtanding he was in the moſt vi- 
olent and racking torments, with a pain in his 
bowels, he diſpatched all the buſineſs of the ſtate, 
ſo that, lying on his bed, he heard the feveral 
embaſſies of every nation, and would ſay to his 
friends, when they advifed him to be more ſpar- 
ing of himſelf, “An Emperor ought to dye up- 
«© on his feet”? 

312. Veſpaſian, paſſing from Judea to Rome, 
to take the empire upon him, went by Alexan- 
dria, where hearing the two famous philoſophers 
Apolonius, and Euphrates, diſcourſing touching 
matters of ſtate, and finding their diſcourſes but 
ſpeculative, and not to be put in practice, ſaid, 
in a ſecret deriſion of them, when they broke off, 
% O that I might govern wiſe men, and wiſe 


men govern me! 


TITUS 


„ 
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TITUS the ſon of VESPASIAN. 


| 12. TITus, 3 one day, by he of 
his counſellors, that he was more la- 
4 of his promiſes than was in his power to per- 
form, anſwered, That it was not policy to let 
any one leave Cæſar's preſence diflatished.” 
314. Remembering once, at ſupper, that, du- 
ring the day paſt, he had conferred no ſingle fa- 
vour on any of his ſubjects, he bemoaned himſelf 
and told his friends, with no ſmall regret, I 
«© have abſolutely loft a day.“ 
315. As he was carried in a chair, being ſeized | 
with a malignant fever, from the place in which 
be was taken ill, he removed the curtains, and' 
taking a farvey of the heavens, complained, 
% That he merited to live longer, not remem- 
de bring to have ever committed any thing which 
4 required his repentance, but only one: 
Whatever that thing was he never covered, | 
nor could any juſtly guefs. nt 
A Cæſar deſerving the * life! 


DOMITIA N. 


16. Dosen managed the bow and arrow 
3 with fo much dexterity, that he uſed 
often to amuſe himſelf with ſhooting flies, for ſe- 
veral hours together, though bodies of fo. ſmall a 
ſubſtance. He was ſo fond of this exerciſe, that 
his gentleman in waiting aſking, one day, who 
was in the Emperor's apartment? Vibius Criſpus 
merrily anſwered, Not fo much as a fly.” 


317. Ocho, obler ing one Metius exccedingly 
vain 


! 
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vain and conceited of his beauty, uſed to fay, 
«« IwiſhTI was fo handſome as N thinks 
60 himſelf. "x f 


NERVA COCCEIVS. 


8, 2. There being much lernen and eden 
37 in Rome, during the reign of Nerva 
| Cocceius, on account of bis eaſy nature, Fronto 
the Conſul, ſaid, one day, in a full Senate, 
That it were better to live where nothing was 
** allowable, than where every thing was ſo.“ 

It is inhumanity in a prince not to indulge his 
friends and acquaintances in any thing: but it is 
pernicious to be indulged with? a freedom. of doing 


any WS"; 
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Certain 3 tellin Traf an, that 18 
319. A ſuffered ni — aer with him 
too familiarly, he made anſwer, I love to do 
as I wiſhed to have been done by, when in a 
e private capacity.“ 

320. Trajan would ſay of the vain 1 
of princes, who ſeek to make away with thoſe 
that aſpire to their ſucceſſion, 5** That there was 
«© neyer a king who put his ſucceſſor to death.“ 

321. Frajan, having made choice of a man of 
great probity for general of his armies, . preſented 
him with a rich ſword, ſaying ** I charge thee 
© to employ this in my ſervice, while I am Em- 
„% peror, that is, while I do the duties of one, 
« and when I fail in man turn che point upon 


66 my ſell.” 
4 D R I AN, 
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ADRIAN. 


EN A Prizn,while he lay on his death-bed Gf 
* ſpoke this memorable ſaying, C Tur- 
« ba medicorum Cæſarem perdidit.” i. e. A 
% croud of enen have been the death of 


4 Cæſar.“ 


We ſtill find that a eroud of theſe gentlemen 
kill more than they cure“ 
23323. In the Senate he would oftentimes. fay, 
That he ſhould manage the public intereſt ſo, 
as to make it appear, that he had no deſign to 
4. _— it ſubſervient to Ns" own e ere inter- 
cc Fe 5 2,4 | 
324. Adrian, 3 he came 1 the Eingire, 
meeting a man who, in the time of his private 
' fortune; had offended him, and againſt whom he 
| ſwore revenge, faid, * Now thou art ſecure.” 
Princes ought to regard it as a ſufficient re- 
venge for offences committed againſt them, while 
private men, that they are now in e to re- 
venge themſelves. 0 
2325. In converſation he was ring 
courteous and affable, even to the meaner ſort of 
people, and would fay, & That he deteſted ſuch 
«© princes as envied themſelves this great pleaſure 
_ *© of humanity, under pretence of maintaning . 
ce the majeſty of the prince.” 
326, Dion the Mileſian, a celebrated lo- 
gician, uſed to ſay upon Heliodorus, for whom 
Cæſar had a great value, Tho' Cæſar can 
ce make a man conſiderable in weikh and ho- 
6 nours, he can't make him an orator. ? 
Czſar, rather out of regard than true judg- 
ment, made Heliodorus his ſecretary, 
|] | Adrian 


* 
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327. Adrian, hearing that Severianus and Fu- 
ſcus his grandchild ſeem'd very much * 
that he named Commodus Lucius his ſucceſſor in 
the Empire, ordered them both to be put to death, 
the former of which being upwards of ninety 
years old, and the latter about eighteen. The 
old man, "Juſt before his execution, aſked for fire, 
and, burning incenſe, invoked the gods to witneſs, 
that he died innocent, yet, O ye Gods, con- 
tinued he, I imprecate no other ent eance on 
« Adrian, in revenge for my death, than that 
tc he mayn't dye when he would wiſh for death.” 
That actually happened, in ſo much that the 
very Barbarian he hired on purpoſe to diſpatch 


him, (for he ſuffered more anguiſh. in his illneſs 


than he was able to endure) fled and leſt him. 
328. Adrian being petitioned, by an old grey 

headed man, for a certain favour, which he re- 

fuſed to grant, the hoary gravity returned ſome 


days after, to importune the emperor a ſecond 
time, with his hair and beard dyed black : But 


Adrian, perceiving his artifice,, ſaid, <a few days 
6 ago I denied it to your father“. | 
329. Obſerving once a fervant of his, walking 
between two ſenators, he ordered him to be well 
cudgeled, ſaying, ** Have you the impudence, 
6 rah to walk between men whoſe ſervant 

© you may likely chance to be owe time after 


« this?“ | 
Mindful of the ſenntorkal dignity i in chaſtizing . 


an inſolence which was, without queſtion, aſſum- 
ed on account of his being Czſar's ſervant. 
330. Having appointed Commodus Alius Ve- 


rus his ſucceſſor in the Empire, he created him 


a ſecond time Conſul, but afterwards perceiving 


that he bad neither talents of oy or mind equal 
72> FI 
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to ſuch a charge, he uſed to ſay, 60 We have re- 
e clined on a decaying wall, and we have loſt 
c beſides four thouſand ſeftertii for adoption.” 

He perceived, though too late, that Commo- 

dus was unfit for the government, 8 ä 
331. A certain man's wife having upbraided 
her, huſband, in a letter, that -he was without 
doubt detained from her ſo long, by pleaſures - 
and recreations, Cæſar came to the knowledge 
of this, by the purveyors of corn. When the 
huſband came for his next proviſions, Cæſar, in 
a jocoſe manner, reproached him with his plea- 
ſures and recreations. «* What? ” ſays the man, 
« has my wife wrote to your majeſty 3 in the lame 

% manner the wrote me? ” 

Animadverting on his curioſity unbecoming a 

rince. 

332. The Emperor one day aſked Epictetus, 

why the goddeſs Venus was repreſented by pain- 
ters and ſculptors perfectly naked ? . Becauſe,” | 
ſaid the philoſopher, „ ſhe ſtrips all ſuch, of e- 
«every thing they have, as are too fond, of her 
6e illegal careſſes.“ 
333. There was a philoſopher that diſputed 
with Adrian, and maintained his argument but 
very weakly. One of his friends, that ſtood by, 
afterwards ſaid to him, methinks you were not 
like yourſelf laſt da in your argument againſt 
the Emperor. 1 would you have me, ſaid 
the hilalo her, . contend "Sith him 2 com- : 
„ mands Art legions?” 805 

334. An old woman, once as the E mperor paſ- 
ſed along, called out to him, Cæſar bear me. 
Upon his making anſwer, that he was not at 
leiſure. ** Then don't think to govern,” re- 
plied ſhe. The Emperor upon that ſtood till, 
and heard her complaints. it 


* 
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1 
'T'is pur OY Adrian, when at the 
1 Har of death, playing himſelf, addreſſed 
bis ſou in theſe lines. . 
80 Animula, vagala, bundle, 
Hoſpes comefque corporis, 
6 Onan nunc abibis in loca? 
“ Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
6 Nec, ut foles dabis j Joca.” | 


| - 


IMITA TE B. 


* Podr little, pretty; fluttering thing, | 
C Muſt we no longer live together? = 
ce And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thyflightthou know ſt not whicher: 


„ Thy humorous vein, thy Oe * ; 

“ Lies all negleQted, all forgot; 

: « And penſive, wav'ring, melancholy, 

Thou dread'ſt and . thou know'ſt not 
. PRIOR. 


* 


By Monfieur FONTENELLE. CS 


" Ma petite ame; ma mignonne, | 
« Tu * en vas donc, ma fille, & Dieu feache 
cu tu vas; 

„ Tuparsſeulette, nut & tremblotante, helas! 
«© Que deviendra ton humeur folichonne? 

ne Que deviendront tant de jolis ebats? 3 


Mr. Pope, in a letter to M. 8 Steel, OPT 
that this was no piece of gaiety in the Emperor 
=" 'Adri —_ s 


"+ # 
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Adrian, as is generally agreed, but rather a ſeri- 
ous ſoliloquy to his ſoul at the point of its depart- 
ure, ſays, © that it is the moſt natural and obvi- 
© ous reflection imaginable to a dying man doubt · 
© ing, as he was a heathen, concerning the fu- 
< ture ſtate of his ſoul, and aſſerts, that here- 
© in is a plain confeſſion included of his belief in 
its immortality,” | 

This ingenious gentleman has obliged the 
world with the following interpretation and tranſ- 
lation of theſe famous verſes. | 

« Alas, my ſoul! thou pleaſing companion of 
<& this body, thou fleeting thing, that art now 
<« deſerting it! whither art thou flying? to what 
„ unknown ſcene? all trembling, fearful” and 
<< penſive! what is now become of thy former 
wit and humour? thou ſhalt jeſt and be gay no 


122 more. 


Tranſlated by Mr. Porr. | 


8 Reeting ſpirit! wand'ring fire, -, 
& That long has warm'd my tender breaſt, 
«© Muſt thou no more this frame mſpire? 
«© No more a pleaſing, chearful gueſt? ? 


ce Whither, ah whither art thou flying! 
e To what dark, undiſcover'd ſhore? 

4 Thou ſeem' ſt all trembling, ſhiv* ring, dying, 
«© And wit and humour are no more ! Frets,” 


3 36. Tis reported, that from his e 
in the mathematics, he could foreſee future e- 

vents, and that, by the Sortes Virglianæ, he 
foretold that he ſhould ſoon die. The verſe was 


this, | 
- ce Oſte ndent 
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6 Oſtendent terris hunc tantum hs neque 


| ultra 
* Eſſe ſinent. — 


« This youth (the bliſsful viſion of a day) 
6 Shall ft be thown on 1 and ſnatch'd 
| _ Away.” LES Du vp. 


ANTONINUS PIUS. 


M Aude told one ; vids endeavou- 
337. red to prevail on his ſon, not to weep 
xs he did for the loſs of his tutor, Pray,“ faid - 
he, '** ſuffer my ſon to be a man, before he 
« be an Emperor.“ 

338. Antoninus, ſo ſoon as he came to the em- 
pire, -conſumed all his patrimony in donations, 
for which being reprimanded by his wife Anna 
Fauſtina, he made anſwer, Be it known to 
*< thee, that my advancement to the empire, en- 
<< joins me to the loſs of what I 1 being a 

6 ſubject.” 

339. Antoninus, as he viſited at the houſe of 
Omulus, much admiring the ſtately columns of 
red marble, that adorned the building, aſk'd him 
where he had that fine porphyry ? Omulus replies, 

+ Your majeſty, when you come to another 
«© man's houſe, ſhould be both deaf and dumb.“ 

Intimating that he ought not to be too curious 
a ſpectator in another man's houſe. The Em- 
1 was no way offended at the freedom of this 
jeſt, 

340. F auftina, the wife of M. Antoninus, 
being a looſe and licentious woman, laboured un- 


der a n bad — — her friends 
adviſed 


f 


- 
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adviſed the Emperor, if he did not chuſe to make 
away with her, to turn her off. If we turn 
© off the wife, replies Antonin, 6 we muſt 
c“ reſtore. her fortune“ 
Meaning the Roman Faint cnider the title 
of fortune, which, as an adopted ſon, he receiv- 
ed from Adrian his father in law. | 
341. Before he reſolved on any affair in hs 
on to the government, he communicated his in- 
tentions to the Senate, ſaying, It is more rea- 
% ſonable that I ſhould adhere to the counſel of 
4 ſo many wiſe ſriends, than that they ſhould be 
c directed by my arbitrary will alone. 
342. He permitted, but would not order Caf: 
ſius, the ſenator, to be put to death, and after- 
wards lamented his fate, ſaying, I wiſh to God, 
„that I could rule without ner "wy ſenatorial 
6 blood ſpilt. 
A ſurpriſing ne: towards a man be 
aſpired at the government. : 
343. Admitting his Finds to ſee hin; two 
days before he died, he diſcloſed his mind to 
them in relation to his ſon, in the ſame: manner 
as Philip did in regard to Alexander, ing, 15 


6 That he died ſatisfied, as he left a ſon,” 


344. He ſaid to his friends, ſoon- after, . Why 
&« do you bewail ae, and not rather lament the 
e univerſal death and decay of goodneſs.“ 

It is philoſophy taught this great monarch, to 
| make light of death, as well as to laugh at hat. 
man affairs. When they made offer to depart, 
he ſays, If you diſmiſs me now, as I bow to £0 -\ 
e before you, I bid you all farewell.“ 85 


He in a very facetious manner asked 1 ens 


leave to depart, and bad them farewell, as if nge 
Was but going abroad. Implying that he went 


= | only 


* 
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only before them, where they and * 
follow. | 


8 E v E R U 8, the Emperor. 


46. T was ſaid of Severus and Auguſtus, both 
34 of whom did infinite miſchief in the be- 
ginning of their reigns, and much good towards 
their end, That they ſhould either have never 
te been born, or never died. * 

347. The following is a celebrated ſaying of 
Severus, | << I have paſt,” faith he, through 
«© every ſcene and condition, but none br irs ” 

Meaning, that though, under the conduct of 
fortune, he climbed, by means of his learning, as 
well as by his dexterous ſkill in military buſineſs, 
from a low ſtation of life, , through all the varie- 
ty. of ſteps and degrees, to the very ſummit of go- 
vernment, yet he found no fituation bappy, nor 
any circumſtance ſatisfactory. 

348. They relate that theſe were his laſt 
words, „ I found the empire all in confuſion, 


2 and every Where embroiled, now | leave it 


© quiet and peaceable, even among the Britiſh ; 

* and, tho“ an old gouty man, | devolve it on 
& my ſons a firm 2nd well eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, ſo long as they beliave well: But other- 
cx 
«© pul. 


349. When they propoſed to Severus, the 
erazing of an epigram in praiſe of Peſcenninus 


Niger, inſcribed on the pedeſtal of his ſtatue, 


while alive, he made anſwer, „By all means 
« let it continue as it is: for if Peſcenninus was 
ſuch a man as this inſcription would make him, 

Vor. 1. 1p e 


wiſe, a government very weak and precai . 


en x 8 * * 9 „ 
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4 why, then the world ſhall know what a man 
<< we have vanquiſhed : on the contrary, if he 
« was not ſuch as this would imply, people will 
think that we have conquered ſuch a man,” 


 PESCENNINUS NIGER. 


0 350 PEſcennious Niger iſſued out an addition- 


al falary to all the officers of juſtice in 
the empire, to this intent, that they ſhould not 
oppreſs thoſe whom they judged, ſaying, It 

& . behoveth a judge neither to take or give.” 
I wiſh that ſuch as make a trade of Shes 
places, by putting the judge under a neceſſity of 


vending juflice, in order to refund himſelf of the 


fums Jaid out to purchaſe his office, might. take 


example of this prince! 
351. When the frontier ſoldiers aſlk'd the 


Emperor for wine, in Egypt, he told them, 


4 What? do you aſk for wine, when you have 
ce the Nile? 


They ſay that the water of the Nile is ſo ſweet, 
that boch as border upon that river deſire no 


wine... 
352. Cæſar, when that army of his, which 

was beat by the Saracenes, complained to him, 
that unleſs they had wine they could not fight, 
cried out, . or ſhame, they that beat you 


drink water.” 


The Saracens are not permitted to drink wine 
even to this very day. 

353- Some perſon, having compoſed a panegy- 
ric, in praiſe of him upon his acceſſion to the 


empire, begged leave to rehearſe it, whereupon | 


Czſar — « Why don't you rather write in 


6e praiſe 


22 IIS — — 2 
- _ LE rr ns Ne EI — — —ͤ—ẽ 3 


„ god, as long as he is a dead one, 


, 


{ 
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i e praife of Marius, Hannibal, or ſome other 
*« renown'd general dead and gone, fo that we 


©< might copy after them; 'tis ridiculous to praiſe 
« the living, more eſpecially emperors, who are 
© courted, and dreaded, who can kill, and 


* proſcribe; befides,” continued he, my aim, 


« while. I live, is to pleaſe, and to be praiſed 
„ when I am dead. | . 


' AN TONINUS CARACALLUS. 


3 KY A Neoninus Caracallus diſcourſing one day 


with his mother in law, who was an 
extraordinary beautiful woman, the veil that co- 
vered her breaſts, accidentally falling back, diſeo- 


vered her ſkin and cheſt, whereupon: the Empe- 


ror ſaid, 4+ I wiſh it were lawful for me to en- 
« joy what I behold,” to which ſhe made an- 
ſwer, © If you wiſh it, it is lawful. Don't you 
s know, that an Emperor gives, but receives no 
laws? and that it is lawful for a prince to gra- 


- © tify bis inclinations in whatever they prompt 


him to?” 1723 | 
This ſpeech encouraged Antoninus to the com- 

miſſion of a very deteſtable action. 5 
35 5. His lieutenant Baſſianus told Caracallus, 

that he ought, in order to alleviate the odium 


fratricide put upon him, to have his brother Ge- 
ta declared a god, Nay,” ſays Caracallus, 


Sit divus, dum non fit vivus, 1. e. even let him 
93 and 
ſo had his brother inroll'd in-the number of the 

8. » | 
The thirſt of government is ſuch, that it ſcarce 
admits. the laws of piety or natural affection to 
| | F'3 take 


treaſures of the empire were able to ſupport his 


„ the world. 0 


either for uſe or ornament, in the temples. Fre- 


tioning the practice of uſing gold in this ways 


4 cetehel the venal — of preferments, 


9 
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take place, when they ſtand in the way as a bar 
to its 1 | 


ANTONINUS HELIOGABALUS. 


256. A Ntonĩnus Heliogubalun held the ſents i in 
ſuch contempt, that he was wont to 

call them * the gowned ſlaves, as retaining no 

more of their former dignity beſides their gowns. 

357. A certain perſon, wondering how the 


luxuries and ex'ravagancies, preſumed to aſk him, 
do you never dread running out? he made an- 
ſwer, „ that to be his own and his wife's heir, 
e while living, was the moſt Pleaſant thing 3 in 


RT SEVERUS. 


358. A Lexander Severus permitted very little 


ſilver, and not ſo much as a foil of gold, 


quently repeating this verſe of Perſius, upon men- 


„ Dicite, pontifices, in fanQo quid facit aurum; 


« But tell me, wh, if I may be fo bold, 
1 hat: are ap gods the vetter for this gold? | 
- Drvypex. 


59. He would FRY wy That he 1 


cc becauſe 


„e ments would fell juſtice.” : 

360. He aſſigned their own proper ſalaries to 
all judges lateral, and deputy governors, and yet 
promoted ſuch only as would perſonally tranſact 


their own - buſineſs, allowing of no fubſlitutes, 


and cauſing them to be publickly declared as ſuch, 
ſeveral months before he ſent them to the reſpect- 


ive cities and provinces of the empire, to give 


time for any accuſation that might be brought 
againſt them. This prudent youth perceived that 
it is a ſore bane to any ſtate, to have all the prin- 
cipal offices of the publick tranſacted by deputies, 
| ſometimes two or three ſubſtituted one under the 
other. The governor of a city hath his lieute- 
nant or deputy, that deputy has another, and that 
other, perhaps a third; and frequently it happens 
that the ſubſtituent, who enjoys the dignities and 
emoluments of the office, is of all the reſt the moſt 
incapable to diſcharge it. Let ſuch princes as op- 
| preſs their ſubjects by heavy taxations, and other 

grievous extortion, advert to this leflon.. 
361. He was ſo diligently mindful to have the 
army well provided for, that he was wont to ſay, 
4 I prefer their welfare to my own, in as much 
e as on them depends the welfare of the pub- 

« lick.“ | | | LO. 

Tis eaſier finding a new Emperor, than a 

new diſciplin'd army. 
362. Severus, hearing that the Publicans of 
the city claimed, as their peculiar. privilege, a 
conſiderable plot of common ground, that the 
Chriſtians had taken poſſeſſion of, for a place to 
worſhip in, ſent his reſcript thus, That it 
& was better any god whatever ſhould be wor- 
E 4 ſhiped 
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& becauſe that thoſe who purchaſed employ- 


| 
e 
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«© ſhiped in the place, than it ſhould be given 
e up for the uſe of Publicans.“ 

363. If upon an expedition, any of the fo! di- 
ers offered to plunder ought in their way, he had 
them whippꝰd. or otherwiſe ſeverely puniſhed; or, 

if the dignity of the perfon would not well admit 
of fuch treatment, he ordered him to be publick- 
ly upbraided in the moſt reproachful and contu- 
melious manner, and uſed, upon this occaſion, 
to aſk them, Would - you like that your own 
« fields and poſſcflions were uſed, as you uſe that 
© of other people?“ Then he would repeat a 
precept he heard among the Chriſtians, and order 
a Citer to go about proclaiming it, during the time 
any one received puniſhment: the precept was, 
uad tibi fieri nolis, alteri ne feeeris.”” 7. e. 
« Never treat another in a manner yu8 would 
not like to be uſed yourſelf.”* _- ow 

What ſhall we now ſay of the © kriftian miilhs 
tants, who, whether on a march, or a retreat, 

| Rea}, plunder, raviſh, knock down, and drive 

away cattle, break and bore whole pipes or hogf- 
heads of wine, and let the liquor periſh ? who, in 
ſhort, treat one anotber worſe than enemies would 
have done? and theſe practices muſt, in the name 
of heaven, be now-a-days call'd the law of arms, 
and princes wink at them! 

364. Severus, underſtanding that one- Vetro- | 
nius Thurinus, a familiar acquaintance of his 
own, made a practice to traffic for his influence 
over him, with ſuch as had any favour to aſk, in 
the. courſe of which practice he impoſed on Cæ- 
ſar, as well as the parties he ſolicited for, by lies 
and falſe repreſentations, he ordered him to be 
bound upon a ſtake, with a fire of humid mate- 


rials round him, while a crier went about, pro- 
claiming 
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ming, Let him "mM et with ſm ts who 
„ vends mate“ Ti 


MAXIMIN. 


6 „ Mens, having taken the command of 
35.7 a Legion, ſpared no labour or pains 
in exerciſing. — looking after the ſoldiers; ſo- 
- that the tribunes reptehending him, for being at 
ſuch trouble, ſaid, you need not uſe ſo much di- 
ligence naw, ſeeing. you can procure a general's 
commiſſion, ** The higher | am,“ ſaid he, 
„the greater diligence I ſhall uſe.” 

366. Maximin, the elder, would never admit 


any man to kiſs his feet, ſaying, Heavens 
„ avert, that a free citizen of Rome ſhould kiſs 


„. my ſtet! . 

But where are they, who now, not only ad- 
mit, but invite, nay even oblige, not to mention 
free citizens and gentlemen alone, the great- 
eſt monarchs, to kiſs their ſhoes inſtead of their 


feet. 
1 Au he 


ai (3am never gave himſelf the leaſt trouble 

307. to avenge his father's death; ſo that 
when the King of Perſia was repreſented by way 
of ſhow, led captive, as it were, through the city, 
ſome drolls ran in among the Perſians, ſeeming 
to ſearch every where with the utmoſt diligence, 
and to ſtare all that paſs'd in the face, with aſton- 
| iſhing eagerneſs. Whereupon being aſked, what 


they were in n ſearch of? „We look,” laid they, 
fr 


i 
8 
: 
F 
* 
z 
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* for the prince's father. Inſinuating the man- 
ner in which he was neglected by Galien. He 
ordered the jeſters, upon this intelligence, to be 


durnt alive. 


This ſerves as an inſtance of Czſar's impiety, 


and the dangerous conſequences of imprudent free- 
Yoms. ; ; 


368. Czſar, baving ſet looſe a huge bull, for 


his diverſion, ordered a huntſman to chace-and kill 


bim; the bull was brought out ten times fur- 
ceffively, without being killed. Whereupon 
Czſar ſent the archer a chaplet. As the 
people wondered what could be the, reaſon for 
ordering a crown to a bungler, he ordered a 


crier to proclaim, ** That it muſt be allowed 


& as a. piece ofthe greateſt dexterity, to attack a 


44 bull ſo often without felling him.” 


369. A certain man having ſold Gallen's wife 


glazed for true gems, the cheat was no ſooner | 
diſcovered, than ſhe inlifted on his being puniſh- 


ed as an impoſtor. Upon which Cæſar ordered 
him to be ſeized, giving out that he would ex- 

ſe him to a lion. Being brought to the den, 
while the people and the impoſter himſelf look- 


ed for a terrible lion, out leaps a capon, and as 


the ſpectators wondered at this ridiculous affair, 
be ordered a crier to proclaim, That as the 
« offender had been guilty of a cheat, he was 
«© cheated.” ne” 


AURELIAN. 


„ A Urelian, finding no admittance when 
370. he came to Tyana, made an oath to 
puniſh thoſe citizens in ſuch a manner, that 

"Bs not 


— 
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not even a dog within the walls ſliould be leſt 
alive. While the ſoldiers, by this declaration, were 
elevated with the hopes of plunder, Heradamon, 


a citizen of Tyana, fearing that he ſhould be 
killed among the reſt, betraye the city. Him 
Aurelian ordered to be put to SR a traitor to 
his country. The ſoldiers, after taking the place, 
inſiſted on the Emperor's promiſe of being allow- 
ed to plunder it. He told them, Since 
© I gave you my word, that not a dog ſhould 
be left alive in Tyan, * you at liberty 
6 ay deftroy d them all” 


1 . | * 
The Exp of the FizzT Vorunz. 


